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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes information from an extensive 
study of university adult education conducted through questionnaires 
sent to the Association of University Evening Collegers, National 
University Extensicin Association institutions, and a sample of 
liberal arts colleges, plus interviews with various officials in 18 
colleges and universities. Ihough particularly focused on liberal 
adult education, it is a very detailed seudy of the range of forces 
which faver or impede the growth of adult education in American 
higher education. Following a chapter on the history of university 
adult education and one on the status of liberal education 
programing, tie report explores such factors as tradition, nature of 
the perrormel, financial arrangements, goals and objectives, the 
comnunity context, etc. A model growth cycle of adult education 
divisions is suggested and profiles of various types of d.i visions are 
presented* Appendix 1 gives notes on the methdology used for the 
study. Many tables are included* (EB) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This study is significant for several reasons. In the first place it 
presents information which is badly needed concerning adult education 
programs In institutions of higher education. Surveys of this kind from 
time to time are helpful. 

More importantly, this is also a study in some depth. The selec- 
tion of eighteen institutions for detailed analysis has resulted in much 
more than superficial descriptive facts. 

Finally, the research is soundly and effectively undergirded by a 
well conceived theoretical framework. Here is an excellent example 
of how the use of theory can deepen understandings derived from re- 
search. For Instance, adaptations of such concepts as growth cycle, the 
force-field situation, and equilibrium Jn movement aid in providing in- 
sights. The development and use of several typologies reveal full com- 
prehension of the complexity of the subject matter. In fact, these 
typologies may well serve as landmarks in adult education and univer- 
sity extension. Such creative and imaginative concepts, used as a guide 
Jn analysis, give added value to the study. The summary of hypotheses 
is cautiously done and quite helpful. 

Mr. Carey and the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults should be commended for this contribution to the understanding 
of one of the Important functions of universities. 



Gordon W. Blackwell 



Tallahassee, Florida 
December 8, 1960 
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THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 

The first half of the twentieth century witnessed the transforma- 
tion of the United States from an isolated, rural, agricultural society 
into an industrialized and urban world power. This transformation, with 
Its attendant technological, social, and economic changes, was inevit- 
ably accompanied by two crucial shifts in the orientation and ideals of 
individuals and instiluti'^ns. 

1. Adynamic attitude replaced the earlier static one: today men 
and Institutions tend toview Ihenisolves as continuouslychang- 
ing entities and tend to reject ideals and plans that fail to in- 
corporate the notion of continual change. 

2. An expanslonistattitude replaced the earlier conservative one: 
today notions of interrelatedness, organic gn nh, "together- 
ness" color the operations and planning of the more respon- 
sible societal elements, just as exploitation, monopolization, 
and "merging" color those of the less responsible elements. 

American colleges and universities did not escape this ubiquitous 
transformation: they, too, adopted the principle of dynamic expansion- 
ism. As consequences, universities have become Increasingly bureauc- 
ratized and many of their presidents have become primarily business 
managers and fund raisers rather than, as before. Intellectual loaders. 
One of the earliest symptoms and salient features of this transforma- 
tion was the universliys acceptance of government and business con- 
tracts. Others were the Increasing emphasis upon physical pU nt ex- 
pansion, the compolillon for entering freshmen based on educationally 
peripheral considerations, the emergence of the "market" conception 
of curriculum development, and the concern for extension education. 

The founding fathers of the modern liberal arts college woull con- 
cur wholeheartedly with the earlier founders of the modern unUerstty 
in disavowing the "dynamic expansionism" of thetr current American 
progeny. Indeed, the 1950’s have been notable for a new climate of self- 
crificism in American educational circles themselves, a clim:tte that 
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has become somewhat frenzied since the launching of Sputnik 1. Amer- 
ican educators have come to concern themselves more and more seri- 
ously with the question, "Just what precisely are we preparing our cit- 
izens for?’' 

One of the significant problems to emerge from this recent inlro- 
specttonism is: How much change can lake place without making the 
survival of the thousand-year-old liberal arts tradition problematic?^ 
To survive in America today, a university must grow, adapt, change. 
At the same time, the university is dedicated to the aite/npt to sustain 
the liberal tradition, build upon it, and comnmnicate it to the largest 
possible audience. 

The attempt to protect and foster the liberal tradition in the mi- 
lieu of dynamic expansionism has its dedicated core of adJierents. At 
the undergraduate level, the attempt has resulted in partial success; an 
increasing percentage of the coliege-age population is being exposed to 
the tradition. A growing group of publishers and leaders in industry, 
business, and politics is also championing the liberal cause, A mor^ 
modest phase of attempt is that being conducted by the educators 
who are trying to communicate the liberal tradition to the adults of the 
nation who can benefit from it. The burden of this last phase has been 
carried by university adult divisions-sporadically, i;ometimes unen- 
thusiastically, and occasionally in a brilliant fashion. 

The present study-undertaken In 1957 through a grant of $40,000 
from the Fund for Adult Education-addresses the attempt being made 
by university adult educators to foster liberal education in an age of 
dynamic expansionism. 

How is liberal adult education faring? 

What may we expeci of it in the future? 

W’hat are the organizational and institutional bases that n.ust be 

present before it can exist and flourish? 

The broader purposes of the study are (1) to give further depth 



1. 'This formulation is derived from Nicholas J. Den<erath, ’’The 
Changing Character of the University,” in George H. DaigneauU. The 
Changin g University (Chicago; Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
I Ion 10 r ^(Tull j , 19^ ) , pp. 5-19. 
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and currency to the preceding studies In this limited area;' (2) to unify 
these earlier slv’dies in order to make identity of common problems 
possible; and, through the addition of this depth, unity, and identity, 
(3) to formulate a platform for development, expansion, and progress. 
Thus the study is intended to be diagnostic, not simply another, more 
recent survey of the field. This implies that the study is designed to be 
of use to university aduU leaders and agencies in their formation of 
policy. 

With these broad purposes in mind, the study was designed to ob- 
tain the kind of data about adult education in institutions of higher 
learning that would help adult educators broaden their liberal pro- 
grams and make them more effective. The specific aim of the study 
Was to get as accurate and as detailed a description as possible of the 
"liberal" programs in American extension and evening colleges. Since 
only a comparative description could pretend to be adequate, it was 
necessary to determine the amount of time, energy, and funds, and the 
number of students, involved in liberal programs as compared to non- 
liberal ones, (Such descriptions also provide benchmarks against which 
to measure future changes.) 

To implement this aim, a number of factors were isolated for ex- 
amination. These factors were chosen because they were observably 
crucial in the past development of liberal adult education. 

1. The source of control and organization of the adult division, 

2. Local history and budgeting tradition. 

3. Degree of parent institution acceptance of adult education. 

4. The community context of the adult program. 

5. The caliber and local status of the adult dean or director. 

Sofore any attempt could be made to relate these five factors to 
the particular kind of liberal education that existed at a particular in- 
stitution, it was necessary to clai Ify the meaning of "effective liberal 
education." 



2. Frank Keuffer, Adminis trative I ^lic ies and Pra ctices of 
Evening Collgge.H (Chicago: Center for^e Study of Liberal yHuc?U6h 
for AduHs, 1953). 

Jack Morton, Univ ers ity Ex te nsion in t he United States (Uni- 
versity, Ala.: University orATabama”PreGS~T553]^ 
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The Meaning of *'Effecti»-e Liberal Education'* 

The research cesign presupposed a rough working definition of 
effective liberal education in institutions of higher learning. The work- 
ing definition w?s established with the assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee composed oi adult deans and staff members from a number of 
universities that, by common consent, were considered among the best 
in the field. With the help of this committee, a list of conditionsthat 
favor the development of liberal adult programs was drawn up. The 
existence of these conditions w^as then taken as prima facie evidence of 
the operation of desirable forces. The results of the study could now 
be translated Into recommendations that might operate to Improve the 
liberal arts programming of extension divisions- Specifically, the con- 
ditions established were the following: 

1. The Institution's statement of purposes should recognize the 
importance of liberal education for adults. This statement 
should be in a published, rather than in an understood, form. 
In addition, the statement should be recognized by all ele- 
ments of the faculty (e.g., faculty committees and key per- 
sonnel in central administration). Finally, the statement 
should be developed jointly by a widely representative uni- 
versity committee. 

2 . The regular liberal arts faculty should be Involved in the 
planning of adult programs, even though its function might be 
simply advisory. 

3. There should be a special staff assigned to liberal program- 
ming. 

4. The administ’-ative staff of the adult education division should 
ha\’e liberal arts background or some special interest In it. 

5. There should be some degree of Initiation of liberal education 
programming by adult divisions as contrasted with the me- 
chanical offering of day or campus programs. 



3. Martin Chamberlain, University of Washington; Alexander 
Charters, Syracuse University; James Crlml, Aurora College; Maurice 
F. X. Donohue, University of Chicago; James Harrison, Michigan State 
University; Ernest McMahon, Rutgers University: Paul Sheats, Univer- 
sity of California, 
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6. There should be some commitment at more than a verbal lev- 
el to experimental programs that need not be self-supporting. 

7. There should be some breadth to an adult division’s under- 
standing of liberal education for different publics* (Does the 
division regard liberal education as appropriate only for re- 
medial students who are worl^ing for degrees or, at the other 
extreme, only for alumni?) 

8. There should be a stated intent to extend liberal education to 
disparate groups such as alumni, older people, labor groups, 
etc. 

It was soon suggested that the foregoing set of conditions, or ’’de- 
sirable forces,” could be construed as a definition of ’’effective liberal 
education.” This suggestion served to pose yet another problem for 
the investigators- staff members of the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. The constituency of the Center comprises uni- 
versities and colleges that subscribe to different definitions of ’’liberal 
education” and different approaches to it. How could the study espouse 
a particular definition without alienating a large section of the group 
served? 

The notion implicit in the elaboration of a set of conditions is that 
any type of liberal education that satisfies the conditions will be ’’good” 
from the investigators’ point of view. In this sense the definition is op- 
erational; and in this sense, too. it reflects the dynamics of the field 
itself. 

These conditions, however, do invite a more explicit definition 
liberal education. Liberal education is education that looks to areas of 
knowledge traditionally considered liberating— knowledge of the physi- 
cal and biological world, of oneself and others, of man’s achievements 
and his cultures, of his religious and philosophical heritage. But to be 
appropriate to adult education, this definition presupposes organization 
In terms of the more important themes of adulthood rather than of ado- 
lescence. In brief, to the extent that liberal content is modified to take 
into account the adult’s experience, thought patterns, and motivations it 
is liberal education from the standpoint of this study. ^ 



4 . See James B. Whipple, Especially for Adults (Chicago: Center 
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A more practical problem confronted the investigators in assess- 
ing tie amount of liberal effort in the various colleges and universities 
across the country. It was impossible to "count'’ the amount of impact 
of the conditions and it was therefore necessary to use the respond- 
ent's o vn definition of literal education. The study used as a funda- 
mental mit the liberal arts course, and as a guide, the breakdown sug- 
gested b/ the U. S. Office of Education. Liberal arts then included all 
courses ,n the biological sciences, humanities, physical sciences and 
social sciences. It does not include the fields of education, engineering 
or businesj administration, (This simple classification scheme, how- 
ever, was It ter extended in order to deal with unusual credit and non- 
credit programs, courses, and methods.) 



Most of the research into adult education activities of colleges and 
universities shows the strain of meeting the special difficulties which, 
at this stage of its development, are inherent in the field itself. The 
most common forms of research have been: 

1, Status surN’eys of all sorts of administrative and teaching 
practices. These surveys range from modest questionnaires 
to elicit the range of salaries P3ld, to elabDrate surveys 
among extension institutions and evening colleges. It Is often 
difficult to understand the uses to which these data can be put. 
Do administrators carefully compare their own institutions 
with the norms indicated in such studies? Is it soothing and 
supportive to know' that one’s institution is somewhere near 
the norm? If it is not, does it arouse anxiety? It is likely that 
at least some of these data are used strategically in local 
situations to support budget requests. More often they engen- 
der either complacent feelings that one is doing about what 
everyone else is doing, or they evoke a list of reasons to ex- 
plain why one's own institution cannot be compared to others. 

However they may be used, there is considerable interest In 
the field in having such surveys done. For those interested in 



for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1957) for an elaboration 
of some adu!' characteristics tliat educators should consider. 



The Character of Available Research Data 
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education?! change, however, these data, by themselves have 
very little to recommend them. The validity of the studies, 
too, is often suspect, due in part to some of the problems that 
will be mentioned later. 

2. Studies of individual problems. Examples of this kind of re- 
search may be found among the numerous studies of student 
drop-out, adult student motivation, etc. Some of these studies 
have been carefully done, because most w'ere undertaken as 
master or doctoral theses, and many have been valuable. Un- 
fortunately, there have been comparatively few of these stud- 
ies; they have dealt with widely scattered problems; and, 
taken together, they fall to provide an even minimally com- 
prehensive picture of the whole area of activity. 

3. A third form of research has been a kind of diagnostic study 

based on the case method. Patterns of Liberal Education in 

5 

the Evening Colleges is an example of this approach. For the 
agency that sponsored It, this particular study Was very use- 
ful: it provided a broad picture of the problems of liberal edu- 
cation In fairly representative evening colleges; through it, 
CSLEA was enabled to begin serious work. Patterns also 
proved to be useful for a number of other people in the field. 
But its general value is limited for a number of reasons. It 
was an exploratory study in which the Center was deliberately 
groping in the dark, (That it eventually stumbled onto the Im- 
portant factors is true enough, but it did not end up with a 
very accurate notion of the dimensions or dynamics of the 
factors- To discover and to estimate roughly the ambivalence 
aniong evening teachers about teaching adults is useful; but to 
have related this ambivalence to a theory of role conflict, and 
then to have studied it with some sharply focused hypotheses, 
would have produced much more meaningful and useful con- 
clusions.) Another limitation, of course, Is that Pat terns was 
restricted to evening colleges and not to all college-level 
adult liberal education. 



5. Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. Patterns 
of Liberal Education In (he Evening Colleges: A Case Study of N in e In- 
sTituUons (Chicago: USLEA, 
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E3aslc Problem 



Past investigations had to deal with special and basic problems in 
the field itself. These problems are listed here because they had to be 
confronted anew in the present study: 

1, The variation in the amount of control the adult dean has is 
tremendous. Some adult divisions are autonomous; others op- 
erate only as instruments for day departments. Deans or di- 
rectors of some divisions are glorified bookkeepers who as- 
sign rooms and take in money; others are among the most 
powerful men in their institutions. Some adult deans report 
to day deans, others to presidents; some speak only to God. 
The locus of decision-making and policy formation is scat- 
tered all over the map and seems to depend upon the partic- 
ular institution one is viewing, 

2, The field itself is so young that theories about its operations 
and explanations of Us problems are la the realm of guess 
work and folklore. As a result, most studies start out either 
with no hypotheses at all about what is being studied, or with 
hypotheses notable for a singular tack of sophistication, 

3, The fluidity of the field coupled with its lack of definite or- 
ganization, has made it difficult to find a common purpose 
for large-scale research. Aside from a generally expressed 
wish to ’know w’hat’s going on” (which results in the kind of 
status studies mentioned earlier), administrators see re- 
search as answering their own very immediate tactical prob- 
lems (for example, cutting drop-out rates, determining differ- 
ences in the effectiveness of newspaper and direct-mail pro- 
motion). Research with a more general purpose, if it is to 
arise naturally from the field, must depend upon the existence 
of a common perception of strategical problems, or at least 
upon soiae general awareness, such as a sense of mission, 
among the key figures. 

Preliminary Interviewing at six institutions gave the investigators 
some deeper appreciation of the problems involved in this kind of In 
quiry. On the basis of these Initial observations, it was decided to use 
a combination of survey research and case study Method to deal with 
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the wide variation in control and the lack of any specific theories of 
how the field operates. Some theoretical orientation was required, 
however, to help organize th- data and pinpoint problem areas. The 
requisite hypotheses were dc ’oped out of a reading of the works of 
Morton and Neuffer cited earlier. The observations contained in these 
works vvere codified and reformulated so that they could be tested. 
The Center staff was enormously helpful at all stages of the project, 
providing ideas, suggestions, and clarifications of some of the re- 
search problems. 

The theory that adult divisions go through typical stages of growth 
that can be charted was suggested by Everett Hughes.^ (This study re- 
fers to the theory as the "growth cycle" theory of the adult division.) 
Briefly, we suggest that evening colleges and extension divisions go 
through four stages of growth: 

The first stage is that of departmental domination . In this stage 
the control of faculty, programs, and resources is located in the regu- 
lar departments and the adult division may have only part-time leader- 
ship. 

The second stage reveals the Impulse tow'ard autonomous develop - 
ment. The adult enterprise enters this stage only when it escapes’ 
departmental domination . 

The third stage occurs after a period of autonomous operation. It 
is the stage of moye inent toward integration . The Independence of the 
erening college or extension division is no longer threatened by close 
ties with the campus. Rather, there is a recognition of the need for 
campus resources fn doing a more effective job. 

Finally, there Is the stage of assimilation . In this stage the adult 
education function is recognized as a legitimate university concern and 
the adult division is accepted as a peer in the university family. Now 
the adult division has a w-ell- developed notion of Its service area and It 
is free to move within the university system to meet the needs of its 
many publics. 

This concept of a pattern of growth has been extremely valuable 
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to the investigators: it made it possible to chart regularities and to 
organize systematically all th? information on un>’,\;»aity adult divi- 
sions. In using the theory, however, it was important to realize that the 
theory does not deny the fact that in particular instances there may be 
a great deal of fluctuation in growth. Some divisions may start at a 
later stage of development and grow very rapidly. Others maybe ar- 
rested at some early level because of a unique set of circumstances. 
There Is nothing inevitable about the ’'growth cycle." The five general 
factors Isolated for study (cf. page 5 above) can be viewed as forces 
that either favor or inhibit the growth of liberal adult education. These 
forces operate in a different way at each stage of the Ufa cycle. (The 
patterning of these forces will be elaborated in more detail in the body 
of the report.) 

Growth or change occurs when leadership within the adult division 
perceives and uses the opportunities present in »ts environment. The 
path forward toward the "ideal state" is tnarked by the quick percep- 
tion, the sound decisions, and the adaptive enterprise of the crucial 
actors Involved. Viewing these changes as phases of a growth cycle 
makes the path forward less rocky by evoking a series of questions 
pertinent to each stage of a division’s growth; it may provide a frame- 
work within which leadership may more easily formulate sound rec- 
ommendations. 



O rganization of the Report 

The data accumulated by the study is organized and reported in 
Section II. The organizing principle of Section II is precisely those 
forces that have shaped liberal education programming and that are 
sustaining its present level of practice (cf. page 5 above). This organ- 
izing principle was chosen because it organizes the data in the most 
effective way for Us practical use. 

The organizing principle is a borrowed one: it employs the "field" 
approach of physics. Kurt Ijewln's fruitful work on social change con- 
vinced the investigators that this imagery would enable them to Isolate 
"pressure points" for attack by policy makers and by organizations 
Interested in changing the present picture."^ (See Methodological Notes . 

7. Kurt Lewin, "Frontiers lii Group D>’namlcs; Concept, Method 
and Reality in Social Science: Social Equilibria and Social Change." 
Human Relations, V^ol. 1, No. 1, 1947. 
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Appendix I, for further clarifiL*ation of this approach.) 



Weighting of Factors 

Some assumptions were made as to which factors were the most 
important, but not as to how they were interrelated at any particular 
school. The adult dean or director, as the key administrative officer, 
was usually the factor given most weight; his education, background, 
attitudes, and convictions were assumed to be of central concern to 
this study. More specifically, the attitudes of the dean toward liberal 
education were assumed to be crucially important, assuming that he 
had some freedom of choice. The university context of adult education 
was considered next in Importance-especia'ly the president’s view of 
the adult program and the acceptance or rejection of the program by 
other key university persomiel. Following university acceptance and 
closely linked to it were the budgeting traditions of the university and 
the adult division. These budget dimensions rarely operated as an in- 
dependent variable but were usus;lly a significant index of university 
acceptance. Also connected with university acceptance of the adult edu- 
cation function w’ere the source of control and the organization of the 
adult division. Singly, these tw>o factors do not explain an adult divi- 
sion's strength or its personnel's o lentatlon toward liberal education, 
but they do provide important indices of interiial support within the 
university. Lastly, there was the community context of the adult educa- 
tion program. Certainly, if the focus was on the clientele of the univer- 
sity adult education Instead of Its internal dynamics, this area would be 
the most important. In terms of this analysis, however, community 
context was considered of lesser importance than the other factors. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



The first system of public education In the American colonies was 
established in Massachusetts in 1647. Four attitudes that have shaped 
American education throughout its history appear clearly in the law 
with which this first system of public education was launchea. 

It being one chiefe project of ye oulde deluder, Satan, to keepe men 
from the knowledge of ye Scriptures. ... It is therefore ordered 
that every township . . . shall forthwith appoint one within their 
towne to teach all such children as shall resort to him to write and 
read.l 

These four attitudes— attitudes that have been assumed by most 
subsequent American politicians and educational theorists, voters and 
educcitlonal administrators, parents and teachers— are: 

1. Education should be inspired by felt practical needs. 

2. Education is a powerful and effective tool for the satisfaction 
of practical needs: knowledge is power. 

3. Education should be public; it should be available to every 
prospective cltlaen. 

4. Education Is a governmental responsibility; government should 
encourage and actively spoiisor education. 

A century and a half later the United States was born. From its 
Inception the new republic encouraged the development of public 
schools and colleges. America’s early leaders recognized that effec* 
tive democracy presupposes an enlightened citizenry; they championed 
the view »hal education is an inalienable right of every citizen. 

This is not to suggest that all early Americans felt that education 
should be thorc ughly democratic at all levels. Gentlemen from the old 
English tradition were more or less in exclusive possession of the no* 
bier skills of the humanities and many of them felt that these noble 
skills should be limited to the aristocracy. Fortunately the country was 
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so large, and there was so much to be done, that the fears of these 
gentlemen regarding the provision of reading and writing skills to the 
masses could never crystallize into a powerful force- Lack of effective 
opposition made the extension of the democratic attitude to encompass 
the liberal arts and the "higher learning” easier than it might other- 
wise have been. 

The events of the nineteenth century were to lead more and more 
Americans to the classroom and to keep them there longer. This cul- 
minated, finally, in a new movement that came to be called "^University 
Extension ”: If the people can't or won't come to the university, the uni- 
versity must go to them. By the end of the nineteenth century many 
scholars were energetically spreading the gospel of university exten- 
sion, working to see that the entire population of the United States 
might share in this product of democracy. 

The history of extension, its sources and its roots in American 
life, constitute one of the forces sustaining the present level of adult 
liberal education. Hlstory-as-a-force is always a significan: element 
in a developmental study, and because of its application in the current 
study, an entire chapter is allotted to It. 



In the course of the 1800's, stodgy entrenched ideas were swept 
away one by one, as were the trees and brush covering so much of the 
land. The notion that education is the imperative of a governing elite — 
of those born to ill —received a mortal blow with the election of Jack- 
son in 1828. During the second half of the century, industrialization, 
the newly emerging importance of science and technology, and the sec- 
ularization of society intertwined to prcxluce profound effects upon 
American education, Increasing its scope and prestige. This period 
saw the expansion of state universities and the growth of the idea of the 
school as a public Institution with responsibilities to society. 

During the nineteenth century, attempts to fulfill these social re- 
sponslblllttes were evident for the most part only within the university 
— more students, more courses, more professional schools, more ad- 
vanced graduate study— but there was a growing interest in the general 
populace. As early as 1808 a Yale University professor presented pop- 
ular lectu es on science: in ^869 Harvard offered a series of lectures 
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to the people 01 Cambridge; and from its opening in 1876, Johns Hop- 
kins also offered a number of ouiside courses. The passage of the first 
Morrill Act in 1862, which created land-grant colleges to promote lib- 
eral and practical education and to encourage the study of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, was a giant step in the democratization of educa- 
tion. 

With these developments the clergyman, who from his pulpit had 
been the chief agent of adult education, began to be replaced by the 
professor, who as the harbinger of scientific advances cleared the way 
for expanding curricula and the rise of the elective system. 

Lyceum and Chataugua: Training Ground for 
University Adult Educators 

Outside the university arena the work of two men in particular 
planted seeds for the later flowering of adult education. 

In 1824, Josiah Holbrook, a Connecticut farmer interested in "Nat- 
ural Philosophy,"' got the idea of a meeting for cooperative study. He 
called his meeting a lyce jm and set about spreading his notion through- 
out New England. The idea traveled further to the Middle Slates and to 
the South, exciting the imagination of scholars everywhere it went. 

As the lyceum scheme expanded, it turned Into a formal lecture 
circuit. After the Civil War it truly became a commercial enterprise. 
Ostensibly, Us aim w^as to provide literary societies with the lecture 
services of men like Emerson, Thoreau, and Lowell; In fact, however, 
its target became increasingly the captivation of audiences with jubilee 
singers, magicians, and the programs of P. T. Barnum. The mo^ement 

struggled ' for large audiences, not to spread the gospel of education 

. 2 

and progress, but to gel net returns. 

A more significant endeavor was that of Pev. John H. Vincent, lat- 
er a Methodist bishop, who, with Lewis Miller, started the Chautauqua 
institution in New York in 1874, An enthusiast of the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit described U in »he following terms: 

It is a great summer school, lasting from one week to six weeks, 

sometimes even longer, but usually about two weeks. It is usually 
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located in a beautiful spot near a body of water, with quiet woody 
places all around. Along the shores of the lake are tents and cot’ 
tages where live the regular patrons. Upon the hill is a summer 
hotel for transient visitors. All around aie tennis courts and golf 
links. In the center is the great auaitorium with its seating capac- 
ity for thousands. . . Picture a community in a place like this, a 
con'imunity gathereri with the common purpose of combining mental 
stimulation with physical recreation. They begin each day with re- 
ligious worship. . . . They repair to their classrooms, their lec* 
tufe halls, their studies for an hour of vigorous thinking. In the 
afternoon a crowd gathers at the auditorium to listen to a concert 
or play, and later to hear some great man or woman statesman, 
educator, clergyman, or reformer discuss a topic of the day. 3 

English Import 

Lyceum and Chautauqua helped to make American universities 
more receptive to an idea being developed in England, '. . . [TheJ ex- 
tension of university instruction in popular form by lecturers from the 
great university centers of Oxford and Cambridge throughout the great 
to\sns and manufacturing districts of England.”"^ The scheme of 'Uni- 
versity Extension ' hid been the invention ot the 1850 Oxford Commis- 
sion. Cambridge University, too, was quick to take It up. The Idea 
found its way into a few American educational jouinals, but it was the 
fervor of a handful of Am»:rican scholars, notably Herbert Baxter 
Adams of Johns Hooklns, that made Extension sweep the breadth of the 
United Slates in the few years before and after 1890. 

Americans and Englishmen traveled back and forth across the At- 
lantic to talk to each other ablaut the English methods, During this time 
more than two hundred organi?ations started lecture series* corre- 
spondence instruction, and evening classes in nearly every state of the 
union. Harvard, Wisconsin, Chicago, California, Kansas. Uutgers, Co- 
lumbia. Minnesota* and c>ther universities implemented the English 
idea. 

Through the pr<in;ptings of the University of Peirisyl vani.i, the 
Philadelphia S>^ciciy for the ExtcnsPio of University Teaching was 
founded. U soon changed its name to the American Society foi the Kx- 
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tension of University Teaching. The Society maintained close alliance 
with Oxford. In December, 1891, the Society sponsored at Philadelphia 
the first national conference on university extension- 

It was William Ftainey Ifarper, the first President of the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who gave extension a new dimension. Responsible 
for the design of the new university and convinced of the importance 
and permanency of University Extension, he incorporated extension as 
one of the five major divisions of the Institution and gave it equal sta- 
tus with the "University Proper. " Harper had been associated with 
Chautauqua, was experienced with correspondence Instruction, and had 
examined and admired the extension program conducted by Cambridge. 
Imbued with the notion of uni^’ersity service, . . service not merely 
to the students within its walls, but also to the public, to mankind, " 
Harper wanted to provide for the large numbers of people unable to at- 
tend regular classes on the campus, but whom he knew could nonethe- 

5 

less profit from the facilities of the university. 

President Harper v^-astod no time. The university opened on Satur- 
day» 0:tober 1, 1892, and on Sunday, October 2, Harper gave the first 
public lecture- That same night the evening program began with a 
course on the literary study of the Bible. It is significant to note that 
the first class conducted at Chicago was an evening class. ^ 

Harper's translation of English methods provided an extension 
program more suited to American needs at that time. He included 
"standard university and college courses lifted bodily from the regular 

7 

curricula, credits and all " 

Nearly everywhere else extension's success was ephemeral. It 
was to mudile through the so-called "Fifteen Lean Years" until a 

modern fr>rm of university extension was cimceivcd at the University 
0 

of Wisconsin around 190G, 
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Explanations of the r.ieteoric rise and fall of early extension ef- 
forts abound. Some skeptics argue that the efforts failed because 
American education generally is subject to facile enthusiasms, which 
are taken up with consuming eagerness and as quickly and casually 
abandoned. However legitimate the accusation is in some respects, 
there seems to be little doubt that the true explanation somewhat 
more complex. 

An analysis of why extension patterned after English models failed, 
even where adjusted somewhat to American needs, must take Into ac- 
count the failure of the early extension champions to profit from les- 
sors learned from other adult education organUations such as the ly- 
ceum. 

Criticism simply on the grounds of 'uewTiess ' may be disregarded 
simply on the grounds of logic. This is not the case, however, with 
criticisms that point to the prevalence of second-rate offerings. 

That so much of early extension education was second-rate is at- 
tributable In part to the failure to appreciate the Importance of esti- 
mating and building public demand. 

Faculty censure and popular dissallsfacUon or lack of interest 
also contributed to the failure; they might have been alleviated in some 
measure by provldlr'’ extension with a firmer financial base and with 
appropriate formal recognition by university presidents and boards of 
trustees and legislatures. The University of Chicago was spared these 
problems on the one hand through the munificence of Nfr. Rockefeller, 
and on the other because President Harper made extension a funda- 
mental part of the university. 

Any explanation of the failure n;ust also recognize the fact that the 
lecture-examination methods of Oxford were more appropriate to ur- 
ban areas than to rural. In trying to make extension self-supp^jrtlng in 
rural areas, It had to be made too varied and popular -thus second- 
rate at second hand. ^ 

English extension has been given considerable credit for its liber- 
al content. It has been pointed out, however, that America had free 
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public high schools, which England lacked- English liberal emphasis 
was, then, an attempt to fill this gap; American extension, presumably 
ai ling at a higher level, would ail the more be obliged to cope with the 
criticisms outlined above- 

In making such a literal transference of the English extension sys* 
tern to the American scene, its American adaptors failed to recognize 
the realities of the open class structure In the United Slates. As 
Schwertman points out: 'In this country the motivation for adult educa- 
tion is essentially economic, whereas in Europe it has been political 
and ideological. For example, in Scandinavia adult education has been 
Identified as a folk movement for the elevation of an entire social 
class." The same could be said of English extension. In America, 
however, adult education has alv’ays been Identified wiih Individual op- 
portunity to move upward out of one's social class. The soil for the 
planting of the extension movement in America w’as prepared by previ- 
ous efforts in adult education, by the cardinal position of education in 
American life, and by the social conditions of the times. Because of the 
disparity between the English and American educational systems, it 
was necessary to organize extension in harmony with the American ed- 
ucational scene. This was not done by the founders of the early Ameri- 
can extension movement. (The University of Wisconsin was later to un- 
derstand this American phenomena, at least implicitly, and was to 
adapt extension to the realities of an open class strucUire.) 



Urbanization had a tremendous impact on the character of *he res- 
toration and the continuing development of adult education. Kofstadiar 
describing The Urban Scene ' writes thus: From 1660 to 1010, towns 

and cities sprouted up with miraculous rapidity all over the United 
States. Large cities grew into great metropolises, sniall towns grew 
into large cities, and new towns sprang into existence on vacant 
land.'^^ The great numbers q^’Tling the farms and the influx of immi- 
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grants coupled to produce this tremendous growth of the cities. "The 
city with its immenso need for uew facilities in transportation, sanita- 
tion, policing, light, gas, and public structures, offered a magnificent 
internal market for American business. Further it offered the lure 
of employment to the American rural populace and to the incoming 
Europeans. 

These new Americans, plus Americans newto-the-city, became 
the American dilemma: the strain and push of the new versus the old, 
or as Kofstadter says further: 

One senses again and again in the best Progressive literature 
on immigration that the old nativlst Mugwump prejudice is being 
held in check by a strenuous effort of mind and vdll, that the de- 
cent Anglo-Saxon liberals were forever reminding themselves of 
their own humane values, of the courage of the immigrant, the re- 
ality of his hardships, the poignancy of his deracination, the cul- 
tural achievements of his homeland, his ultimate potentialities as 
an American, and, above all, of the fact that the bulk of the hard 
and dirty work of American industry and urban life was his. 

The businessmen and the social workers were able to unify their 
conflicting views of the immigrant in their determination to prevent the 
dissemination of his foreign, and radical, Ideologies. Americanization 
was urgent. 

From the limited amount of information available we can see the 
greater stress on liberal education during the early days of extension. 
Extension emerged in an agrarian context where rural values predom- 
inated. The agrarian notion of the successful person was the well- 
rounded man. This meant the gentleman appreciative of the liberal val- 
ues. After 1876, however, America began to industrialize more rapid- 
ly. This indu3tr ializatlon, with its attendant shift in values, was 
complished by the early part of the twentieth century. As Whipple 
poirts out: 

The transfoTination involved more than the economic organi - 
7ati(>n of American society. Political, social and intellectual insti- 
tutions and attitudes were revolutionired. The agrarian way of life 
had been relatively simple. Small comn^uniiies and the wide open 
spaces made for fewer complications, and encouraged the growth 
of a progressive European heritage which emphasized freedom of 
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thought and action, rugged individualism and lalssez faire. Some- 
what less progressive was the Inheritance of a vigorous, and often 
Calvinistic Protestantism. Frequently harsh, Intolerant, and ex- 
cessively preoccupied with the supernatural. It was nevertheless 
adequate for rural America. Obviously, much more than econom- 
ics determined the composition of this agrarian mind. The small 
community influenced attitudes regarding social intercourse, or it 
limited and defined Intellectual preoccupations. All this was 
changed by urban Industrialization — obligations, human relation- 
ships, and opportunities were altered. ^4 

The shift In values that accompanied the rapid Industrialization and ur- 
banization built up a new Image of the successful man. Acceptance by 
society was now judged In terms of success in a mercantile world. 
Adult schools sprang up after the turn of the century to enable individ- 
uals living within cities to fulfill their vocational and professional 
goals. The loss of the image of the well-rounded man, which was so fa- 
vorable to liberal educaMon, considerably dampened interest and In- 
volvement of adult students In any kind of liberal education. 

The Reluctant University 

It was the focus on the immigrant problem which triggered the 
renascence of the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin had had earlier experience with off-campus activities 
through Its Farmers^ Institutes. It had adopted English Extension In 
1888, but by 1906 these offerings amounted to little more than a couple 
of pages in the catalogue. 

Dr. Charles McCarthy (an aid to the head of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission) looms large in the restoration of General Exten- 
sion. He was convinced that a ’’tax-supported job-training program ' 
would benefit Wisconsin workers and employers alike. He was lurther 
convinced that the university was lh»; agency to provide this service. 
McCarthy was anxious, as were the Wisconsin manufacturers, "to dis- 
courage lal>Dr's Interest In s.ocialism, even as the partially slate-fi- 
nanced rural prosperity had rendered rural areas resistant to radical 
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philosophies/' His model was Germany with its "interrelationship of 

17 

the universities, government, and industry."' 

As further encouragement to McCarthy, the University, and par- 
ticularly President Van Hise, were impressed by Governor LaFol- 
lette's eagerness for the University to serve the Stale. 

McCarthy marshalled his forces and " in 1905, using as a lever 
Van Hise's casually uttered words about the field and scope of the uni- 
versity, he forced upon the president and the faculty the question of re- 
1 ft 

viving extension."'® 

McCarthy's pressure on the university administration, coupled 
with the Milwaukee Merchants and Manufacturers Association pressure 
on the legislature, produced a refurbished extension division backed by 
state financial aid. The object was a factory on-the-job-training pro- 
gram. "Together with manual skills, conservative Ideologies were to 
be Imparled. Once the Wisconsin Dairymen's Association had helped 
force the University — hence the stale“lo take over the program the 
Association had inaugurated; now the industrialists were similarly en- 
gaged. 

Once extension secured this financial and organizational foothold, 
with continuing and powerful support, it was able to demonstrate "its 

determination to make the boundaries of the university campus co-ler^ 

20 

minous with the boundaries of the State As needs changed, exten- 
sion's cultivated flexibllily insured the division's survival. 

The Movement Expands 

The Wisconsin experiment flourished and its example became a 
model to be studied if not always emulated. In any case, a revitaliza- 
tion of extension throughout the United States commenced, 

There was also an expansion of extension work in the endowed uni- 
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versities* President Lowell's report for 1909-10 announced a perma- 
nent commission on extension courses represented by Harvard, Boston 
Univ'ersUy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Tufts, Wellesley, 
Simmons, and the Museum of Fine Arts. Harvard, Radcliffe, Tufts, and 
Wellesley created an Associate In Arts degree requiring the same 
number and Mnd of courses as a BA. There were no entrance require- 
ments. The first degrees were awarded in 1912-13. 

Columbia carried on extension work under the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College, but in 1910-11 the university took lull charge of the pro- 
gram including financial responsibility, and put a director in charge. 

Extension included intra- and extra-mural courses and was considered 

21 

"an experiment station of educational ventures. ” 

Drown, Tulane, Pittsburgh, and Northwestern were other endowed 
schools with extension programs. 

In 1914 thirty state universities had organized extension divisions 
with a permanent director or committee. Tv^’enty-five or more inde- 
pendent agricultural and mechanical arts schools were doing extension 
work. 

Extension began to assume a kind of regional coloration. In the 
eastern state.3 there were no state universities as in the West and the 
South. Aside from the work being done by private schools like Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Clark, and Pittsburgh, significant extension work was 
done by the state departments of education. In general, the private 
school;} were offering miscellaneous evening courses or occasional 
lectures. Those with more formal set-ups concentrated on teachers or 
on a bisiness audience. 

Extension work in the Southwest, as represented by the University 
of TOX.IS, provided standard correspondence instruction and extension 
teaching. The University did a large part of its extension work through 
higT schools throughout the state. 

In the Scuthf’ast, as well, work through the high schools was em- 
phasized. The University of North Carolina, an extension pioneer in the 
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South, developed its extension program through departments rather 
than through a separate division. Specifically, extension was an adjunct 
of the package library service of the University. Correspondence work 
was not initiated because of insufficient demand. 'The people in North 
Carolina had to be convinced that the people who went to the University 

were not only the fine old ante-bellum fellows, but that the institution 

22 

w'orks for the everyday people.’ 

By 1915 every state west of the Rocky Mountains had a slate uni- 
versity and every one had an established extension division. In fact, 
they boasted a Department or Division n\ade up of bureaus of instruc- 
tion and bureaus of public service. 

First NUEA Conference: An Occasion for Appraisal 



Reflecting the growth of extension and its universal acceptance, an 
extension association— the National University Extension Association — 
was formed and held its first conference in 1915, with a membership of 
22 colleges and universities. The group met at the University of Wis- 
consin, in tribute to the role of this university in the extension move- 
ment. 

At the time of its first meeting the breadth of activities encom- 
passed by extension service w'as formidable. Defining extension’s func- 
tion and scope, Louis Reber, Dean of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, commented that; 

A very broad and general classification defines the scope of uni- 
versity extension under three main divisions; (1) including all 
measures for the benefit of a nonresident body, (2) consisting of 
aid to the stute through utilization of the equipment of trained me;i 
and educational facilities belonging to a university, and (3) cert-iln 
activities carried on at the institution. 23 

Under benefits for the non-resident body were Included correspond- 
ence, field classes, edacational materials, and exhibits. Aid to the 
state made available research information and applications to state 
governments. ITie last classification included sh<>rt-tcrpv Courses, Icc- 
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tures, and evening classes. 

Sysiemattc off-campus Instruction provided by university staff was 
In vogue at the Universities of Chicago, Wisconsin, and Columbia. Such 
'regular class” extension was viewed as the most satisfactory kind of 
university extension but wis, of course, dependent upon adequate li- 
brary facillttes. 

The Philosophy of Extension in 1915 

By 1915 most state universities had accepted extension as a third 
function added to the traditional ones of teaching and research. What 
might be called a philosophy of extension had been formulated to justify 
the extension of educational resources of the stale out over a wide geo- 
graphic area and in formats not dictated by classroom considerations. 
The theme of service was reiterated again and again In statements of 
the objectives of extension. 

One of the university extension's crusaders, Richard Moulton, 
looking hard at the human career saw extension as "the third of three 
revolutions In society which together constitute the transition from 
medieval to modern." First the Reformation, then the political revolu- 
tions enlarged popular vision and participation. Finally, the exten- 
sion movement, Instead of a favored few the whole body of the people 

24 

came to claim their share of culture and the higher education." 

According to another spokesman, "the primary function of exten- 
sion work through public service is t'n unselfish one— a real desire on 

the part of educators and educational institutions to spend themselves 

25 

and be spent for public welfare." 

Van Hlse offered the justification for large-scale university par- 
ticipation in social welfare work; 

It may be- suggested at this point that, while this Idea of service 
cannot be galnsaM, It Is not a function of the university but rather 
of some otner instrumentality. If It is meant by this that It has not 
been the function of the traditional university, to this dissent can- 
not be made. But It seen'i.s to me that whether it is the function of 
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the university should be decided by the simple criterion as to 
whether the university Is the best fitted instrument to do this 
work. If it Is, it should do the work without reference to any per- 
son's preconceptions as to the scope of a university. 26 

From its very beginnings NUEA set forth the purpose of university 
extension: . . to carry light and opportunity to every human being In 

all parts of the nation; this Is the only adequate Ideal of service for the 
27 

university. 

At the same lime there were warnings. Extension should not over- 
step, trying to supercede or replace the work of other legitimate edu- 
cational Institutions, such as the high schools, or the foundations, such 
as the Lowell Institute in Boston and the Cooper Institute In New York, 
It should also recognize the enterprise of the various literary and sci- 
entific clrcles- 

Some suggested that extension cut Itself off from the university 
family, but this idea was quickly dismissed by reaffIrmaMon of the 
need for high standards that university affiliation compelled. The 
temptation to present lectures of a quality that would be unacceptable 
to the university was considered a particular danger. 

The NUEA conferees were aware that extension was frequently di- 
rected toward recruitment of resident students for the university. Al- 
though this approach was considered to have its limited validity, it was 
decried as a sole motivation, 

WTio composed the extension audience considered by these philos - 
ophers? Farmers; working men who v^-anted to become foreman; work- 
ing men who wanted to become managers; school teachers; white collar 
workers; engineers; siate civil servants; women; immigrants: all those 
moving out and upward In the Americar. class fabric. 

This period also saw a tremendous growth of organizations In 
American life. Kfany of them sought, or were sought out by, extension. 
Extension directed its efforts, too, to the professionals and public 
leaders; 

These , . . professional people reed to read, hear, study, and think 
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upon the means of social welfare, not alone with respect to their 
own particular callings, but also comprehensively with respect to 
the social situation as a whole. . . . The goal of our highest thought 
and effort in university extension will be to work toward that per- 
fected humanity in which the wellbeing of each individual In organ- 
ic relations with all others will be achieved. 28 

A delegate reported at this first NUEA session, and with justifia- 
ble pride, that "w^e have made nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potasn, pro- 
tein, carbohydrates, nitrates, and other similar terms, as the orator 



But what about liberal adult education? 

After the general shift in values around 1900, extension increas- 
ingly applied Itself to ’needs/' which meant "vocational " requirements. 
The cultural stuff could come later. Humanities spokesmen were not 
without a hearing, how*ever. 

Richard Moulton, borrowed from England by the University of Chi- 
cago, was able to claim over forty years of uninterrupted extension 
w’ork in 1915, all of this in the humanities. For him 'extension" meant 
that education must be offered to every man, must extend to the whole 
period of life, and must extend to "all the vital interests of life." He 
preached that 'the humanities have a firm footing in the work of uni- 
versities; they must be maintained wdth equal firmness in extension 



Historically, the term "extension" was borrowed from England and 
came to be applied to all the educational activities outside the tradi- 
tional scope of the university. The term enveloped the already existing 
activities such as farmers' meetings and lecture series; it was ex* 
panded to encompass the growing nutnber of correspondence programs, 
lyceum series, miscellaneous entertainments; later It was further ex- 



28. Clyde W. V^otaw’, 'University Extension Service in Its Relation 
lo Local, Intellectual and Spiritual Leaderstilp," N UEA Proceedings 
(Madison, Wis., 1915), p. 184. 

29. H. Miller, Agricultural Education In Extension," _Nl^'_A 
Proceedings (Madlsor , Wls., 1915), p. 55. 

30. Moulton, o p. clt ., p. 257. 
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panded to cover vocational and welfare work. In the eyes of its critics 
(who were not necessarily unsympathetic), eAte^jsion developed into the 
university's organizational dumping ground. 

The applications of the word "extension ’’ were myriad. To some it 
meant circuiting lecturers; to correspondence instructors, it involved 
the U.S. mails; to the humanist it meant life-long learning and suitable 
employment of leisure; to the pragmatic, it was coterminous with 
skills or promotion; to the thoughtful extension faculty, it was the im- 
position of univ'ersity standards compelled by university association; to 
the settlement worker, it \^^s Americanization, 

As stau^ universities came to dominate general extension and the 
growth of the cities encouraged Increased dependence on evening 
classes in the private, and particularly the urban, universities, exlen 
Sion tended to bifurcate. One branch was defined by its concern for 
spatial expansion (embodied in the notion "the state is our campus'). 
Ihe other branch was characterized by concern for time expansion 
( 'the busiest nightspot in town "). By usage the term "'extension ' came 
to be confined to the activities of the former. The evening phase of ex- 
tension, meanwhile, was assuming significant proportions; thus we dis- 
tinguish extension schools ' and 'evening schools. ' 

Extension in Urban Areas 

Evening study had been a significant part of the adult education 
program at many institutions in the nineteenth century. The Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology in Philadelphia, dedicated to vocational studies, 
and the University of Chicago, dedicated to liberal studies, were both 
started in the 1890’s; both sponsored evening clas,‘^eb. In 1904 rxmvtr 
University was offering liberal arts courses for credit and non-credit. 
Gradually, In response to the pressures of urbanization, some of tht 
urban schools (including such extension pioneers as Johns Hopkins and 
Chicago) tended more and more to withdraw* from extramural services 
and to devote their efforts to a buildup of their evening programs. The 
growth of the cities u:o introduced jn creasing numbers of urban insti- 
tutions and the development of new municipal universities: it was no 
linger necessary to range the state setting up classes; now there was a 
NHSt audience at hand pressing to attend school at mght ard on Satur- 
days. creating djvisi<*ns devoted exeluslvely 1' evening pr< 'grams. 
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Dyer relates the growth of evening colleges to more general de- 
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velopments. First, intellectual life was becoming more specialized 
and professionalized. The older apprenticeship system for training 
professional men was giving way to the professional school. Industry 
and commerce were expanding greatly and were demanding the lechni* 
cal assistance of experts in engineering, science, sales, and adminis* 
tration. Business was willing to pay for this assistance and university 
endowments increased greatly. Second, during the half-century between 
1875 and 1925 there were a number of attempts to take knowledge to 
the man in the street. This was not a new development. It has always 
been a I'ather unique characteristic of American educational philosophy 
that education Is for everyone; that its universality is essential to the 
success of a democratic society; that it can bridge all gaps by foster- 
ing social mobility. The increat >d financial and moral support and the 
renewed emphasis on democratizing educational opportunity were in- 
fluential in the development of two types of academic Institution: uni- 
versity extension service and the municipal university. (The municipal 
university appeared on the scene in the latter part of the nineteenth 
ceritury.) The curricula and programs of these Institutions were geared 
to meet specific local needs; their presidents were committed to 
bringing university education to all the people. But because of rapid 
urbanization, it no longer necessary or even desirable to go out- 
side the city to establish extension classes. Universities began to es- 
tablish evening divisions to meet the demand for educational facilities 
at a convenient time and place. 

Today, extension remains largely a rural and small-town affair 
whereas evening education is an urban phenomenon. 

In the same year that the NUEA held Us first conference (1915), 
the Association of Urban Universities was organized. More and more 
the delegates to the Association of Urban Universities annual meetings 
tended to be evening deans of the member schools- The Association 
served as a forum for evening colleges whose services were not com- 
plex enough to qualify them for admission to the National University 
Extension Association. Gradu.ady, the evening deans began to dominate 
the Association nf Urban Universities meetings, confounding those who 

31. Ji'hn IhCT. Ivory Towers In the Marketplace (Indianapolis: 
B ‘bbs Mc’-rtll. 1955). pp. 52-53- 
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wanted to abide by the original reason for the association; that Is, con- 
sideration of the total urban univercity- When the Association of Urban 
Universities insisted that university presidents, not evening deans, be 
delegated to attend their conferences, the deans were inspired to 
create their own organization in 1939, The multiple problems of mush- 
room growth and the administrative intricacies, frequently without 
precedent, were sufficient cause to found the Association of University 
Evening Colleges. 

The War 

The Second World War and, to a lesser extent, the Korean War 
have had a hand in shaping university adult education. Many adult divi- 
sions expanded phenomenally with the flood of GI's from 1945 to 1952. 
One in every five of the 10,000,000 war veterans employing university 
services during that period, did so through extension or evening col- 
leges. 

Post-war G1 enrollments were not the only agents of change. Gov- 
ernment and industrial contracts and military bases played a part. In 
some instances, Industries gave money directly to evening or extension 
divisions to set up specified classes. (One dean observed, 'That ended 
but Extension has gone right on growing. ") Special offerings for nearby 
ntilitary bases have become a significant part of adult programs In a 
number of schools. 

! The Philosophy of the Evening College 

The evening college has not yet developed a philosophy to justify 
its activities. The transformation of the urban university v»*as a '’silent 
revolution. ' Suddenly thousands of adult students appeared on the scene 
and kept returning each term until in many instances they outnumbered 
the day studerls. It proved difficult to build a set of objectives for this 
j ’new ' part of the university that was doing the same things as the un- 

[ dergraduate sections. Essentially, what the evening college has said is, 

I ’’Come to us and we will provide the learning experiences that you need 

and want at a time and in a manner in which you want them. " The two 
points in this statement around which some framework of meaning can 
be built are the time the service Is offered and the subjects that are 
offered. 

Only a \ory Ifmilcd set c f objectives can be l^ilt around the lime 
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of day educaMon is offered— 'evenings and Saturdays. ’ A more fruitful 
starting place is the subjects offered and their organization. This has 
not yet been done. One way to begin is for university adult educators to 
develop a dialogue with the undergraduate organization, which focuses 
on an adolescent clientele. This adolescent clientele shapes to a cer- 
tain extent the curriculum offered, and historically time served (120 
credit hours) becomes the ultimate criterion of the educated person. 

Some attempts have been made to open up the discussion and point 
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some directions in building a philosophy. The problem is to draw the 
undergraduate divisions or their representativ^e Into the conversation. 
The position usually taken is that the traditional organization of the 
subject matter Is dictated by the nature of the subject matter itself and 
not by the ability of the clientele to absorb it. (Would that curricula 
were that rationally and logically structured I ) A serious conversation 
within the university about the nature of adulthood and adolescence and 
about how the educational program should, and in fact does, take this 
Into account can only have a generally salutary effect on the w’hole uni- 
versity program— undergraduate and adult alike, 

While General Extension is, to some extent, the manifestation of 
an Ideology, the Evening College can be viewed as a response to public 
demand. Each represents an answer to educational needs, \\hereas ex- 
tension, through the voice of a handful of scholars, articulated the idea 
of the university's role In coping with the reeds of an expanding soci- 
ety, the evening college reflects the urban university’s response to 
community pressures. 

Establishment of the Center 

Within the Association of University Evening Colleges, several 
committees were set up to deal with specific problems in the evening 
college milieu. Among them was the Committee of Liberal Education. 
This committee submitted a proposal to the Fund for Adult Education 
in 1950. The proposal was for a two-year grant to establish a research 
center. The Committee believed that four important unsatisfied needs 
limited ^he growth of evening college programs of liberal education for 
adults- 

32. Mnst of the publications of the CSI^EA tend in this direction. 
The most ambilious a((cmpl so far has been Whipple's (pT 
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First was the need for developing sound and meaningful curricula 
for the liberal education of adults on community-wide bases. Second 
was the need for the greater use of the "discussion method."' Third, 
few evening colleges had fully explored the possibility of reciching the 
optimum number of adult students through community- wide discussion 
programs. Lastly, because of the financial risks involved, few evening 
colleges had undertaken large-scale experimental programs of liberal 
education for adults. 

It was suggested that a Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults would greatly minimize these deterrents. Three years after 
the Center's founding, John Schwertman stated in his interim report: 
”we might then summarize the situation at the lime of the Center's 
founding. . . . The adult education movement \i^s growing; while not 
anti-liberal, it was largely noi^-llberal In nature. . . Projects in 
curriculum development started during the first year of the Center's 
existence were most directly related to the original proposal. Courses 
were developed specifically for an adult clientele and were used at a 
number of evening colleges. The preoccupation with the problem of 
good curricula for the liberal education of adults shaped part of the 
Center's activity. Modest grants were given to a small number of in- 
stitutions to experiment with special adult liberal education programs. 
The concern with discussion method in the original proposal was re* 
fleeted in the Center's incorporation of discussion techniques in its 
courses and In Its emphasis on discussion in Center publications. The 
deterrent relating to community organizations and the problems and 
possibilities Involved led the Center to develop a number of projects to 
help clarify the relationship of the university to the communily of 
which it is a part, so that an increasing portion of Ine community might 
be Involved in liberal adult education. The Inhibiting factor of financing 
stressed by the original proposal was not dealt with directly by the 
work of the Center. Rather, the Center's concern for "what kind of lib- 
eral education and for what purpose ' has revealed some prior ques - 
tions. Until these prior questions are answered, and the answers are 
implemented by actual curricula, the financial problem ^'annol be tack- 
led. 

At the time of the Center's founding there were ninety members of 
the Association of University Evening Colleges that rcpnrled a total of 
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290,000 students. The case study of nine institutions conducted by the 
Center in the second year of Us operation emphasized the dearth of 
liberal education programs for adults. Professional and vocational de- 
gree programs were the rule because the students wanted them. 

Several years after its establishment CSLEA expanded Its area of 
concern to state extension divisions as well as urban evening colleges. 
In 1956 the National University Extension Association made an official 
request to the Fund for Adult Education for cooperation and liaison 
with the Center on the same terms as those enjoyed by the Association 
of University Evening Colleges. This request was welcomed by the 
Center: the request jibed with the Center's goal of Including as Its 
eventual clientele all institutions of higher learning Interested in l‘b- 
eral education for adults. 

What has been the impact of the Center? It is loo early to make 
any firm generalizations. An attempt has been made by Center staff 
members to assess the results of the last five years of Center acUv- 
ity. One thing that can be noted is the side effects of the existence of 
an organization like the Center specifically concerned with university- 
level liberal adult education. The interest of an outside foundation - 
sponsored agency in university adult education has served to draw at- 
tention of educators to it, help legitimize it, and give it some prestige. 

Scores of adult deans and directors have been Involved In liberal 
education activities under the aegis of the Center. Research projects in 
university adult education have been sponsored and have provided a 
firm basis for future activity in the field. Increased atten*'' n has been 
paid b^ adult deans and directors to liberal education In their profes- 
sional meetings and official conversations as a result of foundation - 
sponsored interest. Demonstration programs in liberal education have 
been set up and their repetition encouraged in diverse sellings. A 
Clearinghouse of information and research has been set up under the 
Center and has systematically gathered all the information avallablr on 
liberal adult education and pinpointed specific areas for research. Tbe 
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Center‘s activities have been in the area of conferences and workshops 
for adult deans and directors, faculty, and other university personnel; 
field work and consultation; small grants and subsidies for specific 
projects; development of a series of publications that add to the grow- 
ing literature in the field; demonstration and model-program building; 
and actual conduct of theoretical and practical research. 

Models and Patterns of Growt^ ^ 

As General Exten.sion expanded throughout the United States, the 
newer divisions generally looked to regional leaders, where special 
regional developments seemed to be prominent, with a weather eye 
upon the progress of the University of Wisconsin. 

Many of the private urban schools initially developed the broad 
areas of extension enterprise. Although they tended gradually to em- 
phasize their evening programs, the newer evening colleges saw these 
older schools in an extension context. These newer schools referred to 
their parent institutions in an "attempt to achieve respectability 
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through academic orthodoxy" and to the more successful urban uni- 
versities (such as the University of Cincinnati) for operational Ideas. 

The keynote in a study of extension division growth is flexibility. 

The work of the division usually started with one or more of the 
following activities: correspondence instruction, lecture scries, resi- 
dent evening classes, or classes at distant centers (usually at local 
high schools). These offerings were in a kind of equilibrium according 
to the demands of the area or the period: requests for correspondence 
courses increased or subsided with changing communities; new indus- 
try with new needs arose; requirements were altered; centers rose and 
fell; lecture series became popular and then the audience lost Interest. 

However, once the divisions got a foothold, shrewd administration, 
sensitive to changing needs, manipulated extension's areas of service, 
thus insuring survival and, wherever possible, expansion. 

Gradually (and this is especially true in state schools), it has be- 
come a generally accepted principle (accepted in annual reports, if not 
in the hearts of all the faculty) that extension should take its place with 
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teaching and research as 0;ie of the three major responsibilities of 
university education. 

A generalized summary of the history of the growth of the evening 
schools reveals that they have developed along similar organizational 
lines. Usually they have not actively gone out into the community and 
sought their students; rather, the students have more frequently come 
to then wUh plans in mind. Consequently, evening colleges have often 
started as remedial institutions for late starters or as annexes to han- 
dle enrollment bulges in post-^^^r eras. Meeting the needs of these 
students inevitably meant a degree program of a professional or up- 
grading nature, and in their early stages most evening schools have 
merely offered day-time courses at night. 

The beginnings of evening schools have been less consistent than 
their development, once launched. Their origin might represent the 
crusade of one man, or the expansion of one department and the result- 
ant concentration in that field, or perhaps the efforts of a faculty com- 
mittee. Education and Business Administration have often been the 
early loci of activity, In some instances a flourishing evening program 
has resulted In the creation of a new school or college in the univer- 
sity, iiotably in Business Administration. Meanwhile, other depart- 
ments within the university have expanded into evening work on thel r 
own. 

The next step has been the consolidation of evening activities Into 
a department or division, even though Us only function is a housekeep- 
ing one under residence supervision. Finally, and in contemporary 
terms, the evening program has been organized as a school or college, 
more or less autonomous, with varying kinds of relationships with the 
day departments for sharing faculty, facilities, and buildings. The pro- 
gram at some of these schools is of such a character and calibre that 
they are now empowered to grant their own degrees. At one university 
there are two schools of liberal arts— one day and one evening. 

The kind of program that has evolved in extension and evening di- 
visions, programs that reflect sensitivity to the various publics that 
are the special audience of adult education, is another area of crucial 
significance to an understanding of today's picture of liberal adult 
schooling. 




Keeping in mind the sporadic and shaky steps that add up to the 
history of liberal adult education, an examination of the content of adult 
programming should do more than merely describe its history; it 
should also attempt to project future trends in this vital field. 
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A normative analysis of liberal adult education must grapple with 
the "ought ’—with the desirable slate of affairs toward which university 
adult education should be moving, Some of the conditions that seem 
particularly propitious for the development of effective liberal educa" 
tlon experiences for adults were noted in Section 1. Some courses of 
action will be recommended in Section III that rright tend to bring the 
realm of the 'ought ' into the domain of the "possible." 

It is clear that what an Institution desires to become Is Inexorably 
linked to what it has been and what it I^: both the past and the present 
operate as powerful forces and limitations affecting the future. In the 
previous chapter the struggle and conflict that characterized the evolv- 
ing history of liberal adult education was briefly described. This chap- 
ter will discuss the culmination of that struggle-lhe concrete pro- 
grams that are offered today by the various colleges and universities 
Included in the study. 

Quite apart from the need for descriptions of the present status of 
adult liberal education to serve as glides in planning for the future, a 
careful statement can serve other important functions. A complete pic- 
ture of present offerings can serve as a benchmark for future studies. 
The data can contribute to the development of an institutional memory 
that may be drawn upon by future leaders and policy makers, Thus, the 
state of the field at some future date can be compared to this present 
picture both to assess evolution and progress and to aid in the evalua" 
tlon of present plans that are intended to stimulate progress. 



The Investigators' initial effort to gain some understanding of the 



1. In all that follo^fcs concerning statistics the investigators are in 
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present state of liberal adult education involved the collection of sta- 
tistics. There were three possible sources for adult education statis- 
tics: the Association of University Evening Colleges, the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It was soon discovered that the condition of statistics in the field 
was one of general confusion. 

Both evening colleges and extension divisions have been concerned 
for years with the difficult question of how to repo;t adult education 
activities so that each institution might have a reasonable basis for 
comparing itself with others, as well as having an accurate picture of 
the field nationally. But there are perplexing problems of classification 
which the two associations have not yet solved. How can one compare 
the highly diverse activities of urban evening colleges and state exten- 
sion divisions? Can a single non-credit concert be compared in any 
meaningful sense with a credit course in physics? The situation is fur- 
ther confused by the overlap of institutions belonging to both associa- 
tions. 

Nor were the statistics gathered by the U.S. Office of Education 
any more helpful. U.S. Office of Education Circular 493, Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education (November, 
1955) made a promising start toward reporting the continuing education 
enterprises of all colleges and universities in the countr>’* But the cat- 
egories under which its data were compiled were confusing and incom- 
plete. Part-time enrollment was not distinguished from full-time en- 
rollment; no attempt was made to distinguish between non-credit pro- 
grams of different intensity. 

Since available statistics were so confused, the investigators de- 
veloped an instrument which they felt would provide more systematic 
and comprehensive statistical data concerning the activities of evening 
colleges and extension divisions, data that could be used comparatively. 
A Mandardized form was worked out and pretested. Then it was sent to 
all of the institutions in the study in conjunction with a questionnaire. 
This initial experiment conccTitrated on credit-course information. It 
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was felt, and with reason, that if a Statistical Supplement were too lonp 
or too complex respondents would be overwhelmed and might even de- 
cline to fill out the questionnaire. 

A Caveat 

The experiment with the new reporting system w^as less than com- 
pletely successful. First of all, the response to the request for statis- 
tics w^as about 12% less than the response received for the question- 
naire. This, how'ever, is only the beginning of the problem. A very 
large percentage of returned questionnaires w^ere not filled out proper- 
ly. Many were submitted with blank responses, checks instead of num- 
bers in the boxes, and cross-outs. Many deans and directors found the 
reporting form extremely complex and difficult to fill out. These diffi- 
culties are in large part attributable to the fact that data w-as frequent- 
ly not kept in such a way that it could easily be translated into the new’ 
categories. (The more complex and well-organized divisions had the 
most difficulty since they had evolved their own methods of counting.) 
None of these problems seem insuperable from the point of view cf fu- 
ture experiments with the new system; but in terms of making signifi- 
cant generalizations about the stale of the field, the value of the statis- 
tics is limited. 



The Program 

2 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 deal with program offerings. Table 1 is a com- 
posite of 2 and 3 and summarizes the total program for both extension 
divisions and evening colleges. The three charts taken together reflect 
common notions concerning the division of effort in the evening and ex- 
tension divisions. In both divisions, the credit emphasis is heavily un- 
dergraduate. There are, however, proportionally more g*aduate credit 
offerings in the extension divisions than in the evening colleges, even 
though both divisions seem to offer about the same number of non- 
credit to'ji ses. However, correspondence work, conferences, and in- 
stitutes are used almost exclusively by the state extension divisions. 
(Response to the question on television and radio Instruction was low*. 




2. See the Statj^sU^ section of Appendix 1 for definitions uf the 
terms used In the't’ables and for a discussion of the response percent- 
ages upon which the tables are based. 
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TABLE 1 



TOTAL NUMBER OF PROGRAMS IN EVENING 
COLLEGES AND EXTENSION DIVISIONS 



Level 


1 

Course 


1 institute 


Tutorial 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Graduate 


2,178 


11 


57 


1 


- 


Undergraduate 


9,962 


25 


18 


968 


3 


Other 


33 


12 


- 


8 


1 


Total 


12,173 


48 


75 


977 


4 



Extension Credit Only 



Graduate 


1,272 


- 


- 


66 


- 


Undergraduate 


4,050 


2 


60 


4,596 


14 


Other 


137 


- 


- 


1,403 


1 


Total 


5,459 


2 


60 


6,065 


15 



All NoncreiUt 



Only ’extended ’ 










noncredit offer- 










ings included 


4,782 


1,042 


30 


363 


Total 


22,414 


1,092 


165 


7,405 



This may be explained by the fact that many schools offer such courses 
outside of the doinalns of the evening and extension deans.) 

Etirollments 

3 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 present enrollment statistics. Once again the 
first chart Is a composite of the second and third. 

Those tables substantiate the division of effort between the evening 
and extension divisions presented in the previous set of charts. Con- 
ferences, Institutes, and correspondence work are almost exclusively 
extension divisi’^n forms. T ble 6 reveals a very high number of credit 
enr' llees in correspondence courses listed in the ' other ' category. 



3. f''C the Enro llment Respon se section of Appendix 1. 
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TABLE 2 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PROGRAMS IN EVENING COLLEGES 



Level 

j 


Course 


Institute 


Tutorial 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Graduate 


1,492 


2 


52 


1 


- 


Undergraduate 


8,403 


2 


4 


47 


3 


Other 


33 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


9,928 


4 


56 


48 


3 



Extension Creait Only 



Graduate 


32 


- 


I 44 


- 


Undergraduate 


132 


- 


j 198 


- 


Other 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


164 


- 


I 242 


- 



AU Noncredit 



Only extended ' 
noncredit offer- 
ings Included 


2,048 


150 


23 


1 


- 


Total 


12,140 


154 


79 


291 


3 



The 'other ' category undoubtedly Includes a very large number of high 
school correspondence programs, which tviany state extension divisions 
operate. This kind of statistic produces the image of the vast and di- 
versified potpourri o! offerings that is the extension division. 

Field of Study 

Tables 7, 8, and 9 take the enrollment figures listed above and 
break them down by field of study In the credit area only.** From the 
po!.‘ of view of this study, this set of tables was expected to be the 
rru St useful. 

AU three tables suggest an extremely high percentage of liberal 
arts fn all calegortcs. The percentages are somewhat higher than pre- 
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TABLE 3 



TOTAL NUMBER OF PROGRAMS IN EXTENSION DIVISIONS 



Level 


Course 


Institute 


Tutorial ! 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Graduate 


686 


9 


5 


- 


- 


Undergraduate 


L559 


23 


14 


921 


- 


Other 


- 


12 


- 


8 


1 


Total 


2,245 


44 


19 


929 


1 



Extension Credit Only 



Graduate 


1,240 


- 


- 


22 


- 


Undergraduate 


3,9l8 


2 


60 


4,398 


14 


Other 


137 


- 


- 


1,403 


1 


Total 


5,295 


2 


60 


5,823 


15 



All Noncredlt 





2,734 


892 


7 


362 


18 


Total 


10,274 


938 


86 


7,114 
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vlous experience with the field indicated. In the evening colleges, for 
example, forty-five per cent of all credit courses offered are in the 
liberal arts. The percentage in the extension divisions was even higher 
(51%). In fact, for almost every category in the total sample (Table 7), 
the percentage of liberal arts offerings ranged between 45 and 55 per 
cent. 

The reader must be reminded that the definition of liberal arts 
used In this part of the study Is ari extremely broad and all-encompass- 
ing one which goes far beyond what the investigators would customarily 
consider "liberal education. ” Further, this initial experiment did not 
attempt to gather data on the field breakdow n of the non-credit courses. 

Perhaps these statistics can be put into proper focus by referring 
to the rather con'iprchensive program information that the researchers 
collected at the eighteen sch-x-ls to which personal field \Isits were 
made. In all of these 18 schools, the interview data suggest that non- 
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TABLE 4 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN EVENING COLLEGES 
AND EXTENSION DIVISIONS 



level 


Course 


Institute 


1 Tutorial 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Graduate 


43,181 


466 ' 


765 


90 


- 


Undergraduate 


331,082 


475 


146 


1,538 


95 


Other 


3,793 


108 


- 


126 


157 


Total 


378,056 


1,049 


911 


1,754 


252 



Extension Credit Only 



Graduate 


19,186 


- 


- 


3,831 


31 


Undergraduate 


106,154 


81 


60 


43,898 


216 


Other 


5.642 


- 


- 


18.539 


22 


Total 


130,982 


81 


60 


66,268 


269 



All Noncredit 





129,823 


127,362 


3,283 


8,650 


1,337 


Total 


638,861 


128,492 


, 

4,254 


76,670 


1,858 



credit liberal arts offerings do not exceed 20 per cent of the total non- 
credit program. Certainly, most of this could be classified as liberal 
education ' in acco: d with the investigators’ main interest. However, 
the material frvTu the 18 schools suggests that virtually all of the lib- 
eral arts courses offered were part of the normal credit program. This 
day-school-in-the -evening orientation is a far cry from the programs 
that are designed especially to meet the needs of the adult clientele. 

In short, there is in fact a rather high percentage of liberal arts 
credit work offered in the evening and extension divisions, but the nunn- 
ber of programs that have been modified for the special adult audience 
is miniscule. 

Probably the most lmp''>rtant outconie of the investigators’ adven- 
ture in statistics have been to point up once again the vast complexity 
of the field and to re-emphasire the need for better reporting systems. 
A great deal was learned ab^jt these priHilems, thanks to the defini- 
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TABLE 5 



TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN EVENING COLLEGES 



Level 


Course 


Institute 


Tutorial 


Corre* 

spondence 


TV* 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Graduate 


33,310 


60 


765 


90 


- 


Undergraduate 


286,079 


13 


136 


602 


95 


Other 


3,543 


- 


- 


- 


50 


Tota. 


322,932 


73 


901 


692 


145 



Extension Credit Only 



Graduate 


1.893 


- 


- 


44 


- 


Undergraduate 


12,464 


* 


* 


198 


- 


Other 


75 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


14,432 


- 


- 


1 ’ 

to 

to 


- 



All Noncredit 





46,522 


8,674 


432 


120 


- 


Total 


383,886 


8,747 


1,333 


1,054 


145 



lions and categories used. Future efforts in the field may well profit 
from this initial venture. 

Despite admitted difficulties, it is possible to use the findings to 
estimate the yearly total of people who are enrolled in liberal adult cd^ 
ucatljn programs in colleges and universities throughout the United 
States. The United Slates Office of Education recently has estimated 
that from a population of 8,270,000 adults engaged in educational pro* 
grams, some 996,000 attended at least an adult education class or 
group meeting at the university level three or more limes during the 
year.^ Such data can be used to deduce the number of adults in the lib* 
eral arts. Thus. Table 4. which provides the total enrollment for the 



5. U S. Office of Fdijcatlon. P^Uclpati m in Adult Education, based 
OP the October, 1957, Cjrrent PopuTati m Survey. Tlurcau of iFc Cen* 
sjs. Circular No. 539. p, 3. adults attending adult education classes or 
group n^cetings: p. 34. college or university estimates. 
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TABLE 6 

TOTAL ENROLLMENTS IN EXTENSION DIVISIONS 



Level 


Course 


Institute 


Tutorial 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Graduate 


9,871 


406 


- 


- 


- 


Undergraduate 


45,003 


462 


10 


936 


- 


Other 


250 


108 


- 


126 


107 


Total 


55,124 


976 


10 


1,062 


107 



Extension Credit Only 



Graduate 


17,293 


- 


- 


3,787 


31 


Undergraduate 


93,690 


81 


60 


43,700 


216 


Otho * 


5,567 


- 


- 


18,539 


22 


T ital 


116,550 


81 


60 


66,026 


269 



All Noncredil 





83,301 


118,688 


2,851 


8,530 


1,33'( 


Tot.i 


254,975 


119,741 


2,921 


75,616 


1,713 



sample, IndicateiTlhat 66^t of the total enrollment for credit and 
the remaining 3*1^ not for credit,^ Further, Table 7, indicating total 
field breakdown for credit offerings, reveals that 49't of the total field 
was classified as liberal arts. If we add to this the finding that of the 
non-credit programs observed at the eighteen schools visited, some 
20"^ of the total non-credit offerings were in the liberal arts, we are 
now in a position to estimate how’ many of our total of 996,000 adults 
are taking liberal courses Thus, of the 996,000, 34% (338,640) would 
be not for credit; the remaining 66% (657,360) would be for credit. Of 
the 338,640 non-credit enrollees, some 20% or 67,728 would be In the 
liberal arts; of the 657,360 credit enrollees, some 49% or 332,106 
would be liberal. This adds up to a total of 339,834 adults attending 



o 
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6Mn arriving at our percentages in this section we have omitted 
the data on mass media sin^e the total figure furnished by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education does not take this into account, 
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TABLE 7 



ENROLLMENT BY FIELD OF STUDY IN EVENING 
COLLEGES AND EXTENSION DIVISIONS 



Field 


Course 


Institute 


Tutorial 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Agriculture 


523 


- 


6 


70 


- 


Bus. & Commerce 


62,507 


- 


88 


383 


- 


Education 


20,215 


520 


334 


613 


- 


Engineering 


28,696 


- 


59 


346 


- 


Liberal Arts 


103,106 


228 


92 


1,172 


- 


Other 


5,244 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


220,291 


748 


579 


2,584 


- 


Extension Credit Only 


Agriculture 


417 


- 


- 


454 


- 


Dus. & Commerce 


13,229 


1,235 


- 


3,393 


- 


Education 


16,258 


1,063 


- 


3,438 


- 


Engineering 


1,950 


391 


- 


4,351 


- 


Liberal Arts 


43,859 


3,586 


- 


18,298 


133 


Other 


4,850 


- 


- 


1,441 


22 


Total 


80,563 


6,275 


- 


31,375 


162 



classes in the liberal arts in the universities and colleges throughout 
the United States. Unquestionably an unreliable figure, but given the 
present state of the Held, It Is probably the most reliable one avail- 
able. 

If the sample had been much larger, and If all of the Statistical 
Supplements had been filled out completely and accurately, the kind of 
Information obtained would still have been Insufficient for the purposes 
of this study. The definition of liberal education ’ that was used In the 
collection of statistics was a liberal arts definition (I.e., a collection of 
courses by subject maiter), not a definition In accord with the Investi- 
gators’ conceptioii of thinz; liberal. (Probably this will always be ont 
limitation on tie use of statistics In this field, since It Is difficult in- 
deed to imagine a definition that will capture the spirit and essence of 
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TABLE 8 



ENROLLMENT BY FIELD OF STUDY IN EVENING COLLEGES 



Field 


Course 


Institute 


Tutorial 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Agriculture 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Business 


58,806 


- 


75 


- 


- 


Education 


8,624 


25 


c. 


90 


- 


Engineering 


27,798 


- 


45 


- 


- 


Liberal Arts 


87,726 


- 


75 


602 


- 


Other 


4.832 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


187,786 


25 


200 


692 


- 


Extension Credit Only 


Agriculture 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Business 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Education 


450 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Engineering 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Liberal Arts 


3,659 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


4,109 


- 


- 


- 


- 



liberal education and yet remain simple and operational enough for 
statistical reporting purposes.) A second and probably more Important 
Umitatlon on the use of statistics is the tremendous difficulty of basing 
qualitative judgments upon quantitative data. The fact that there are 
10,000 enrollees in liberal arts conferences and institutes does not tell 
nearly enough. Omitted in the bare statistics Is information about the 
nature of the institutes, the nature of the subjects taught, and the meth- 
ods used. These questions among others require a deeper and more in- 
terpretive analysis than the use of even the most accurate statistics 
affords. 



A^n 5 in Depth 

Ch-.e possible uay to oblain the kind of program informatior. that 
would be most useful is through a thorough and thoughtful screening of 
university catab^gvcs, announcements, and brochures. Matcri.il was 
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TABLE 9 

ENROLLMENT BY HELD OF STUDY IN EXTENSION DIVISIONS 



Field 


Course 


Institute 


Tutorial 


Corre- 

spondence 


TV- 

Radio 


Residence Credit Only 


Agriculture 


523 


- 


6 


70 


- 


Business 


3,701 


- 


13 


383 


- 


Education 


11,591 


495 


329 


523 


- 


Engineering 


S98 


- 


14 


346 


- 


Liberal Arts 


15,580 


228 


17 


570 


- 


Other 


412 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Total 


32,505 


723 


379 


1,092 


- 


Extension Credit Only 


Agriculture 


417 


- 


- 


454 


- 


Business 


13,229 


1,235 


- 


3,393 


- 


Education 


15,808 


1,063 


- 


3,438 


7 


Engineering 


1,950 


301 


- 


4,351 


- 


Liberal Arts 


40,200 


3,586 


- 


18,298 


133 


Other 


4,850 


- 


- 


1.441 


22 


Total 


76,454 


6,275 


- 


31,375 


162 



gathered from the 164 Institutions constituting the combined member^ 
ship of the Association of University Evening Colleges and the National 
University Extension Association. 

In the initial evaluation the objective was to distinguish the unusual 
credit and non-credit programs from the traditional work in both 
areas. The material, covering the credit and non-credit courses, was 
studied against a checklist of areas of interest. The checklist Included, 
in the credit field, unusual liberal programs, special de<^rees, certifi* 
cates, Associate in Arts plans, honors-tutorials, workshops, study 
tours, and advanced-standing programs. In the non-credit field the 
checklist inctuded Uberal programs, programs for specialized groups, 
workshops, and conferences. A final miscellaneous category covered 
uses of film, radio, and teleAision media. Several areas of interest. 
Such as libra. y facilities and student ac vities (club?, newspapers), 
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did not prove to bo of value as the material did not provide adequate 
information. 

On the basis of this analysis, Association of University Evening 
Colleges and National University Extension Association institutions 
were classified in terms of liberal program activity from inactive to 
very active. (See the Liberal Program Activity section of Appendix I ) 

Three categories emerged that cut across both the credit and non- 
credit fields: content , form , and method . Content concerns the subject 
matter—liberal arts subjects, as distinguished from vocational, tech- 
nical, and professional subjects. Form concerns the means of presen" 
tation—traditional classrooms, workshops, seminars, residential and 
non-residential institutes, certificates, special degrees, utilisation of 
radio or television, lecture series, etc. Method concerns both content 
and form; it is recognized in programs that give evidence, through 
their listings, of a consciousness of the experience factor in adult 
learning. Method crystallized when there was an indication that content 
and form were shaped to fit the needs and potentialities cf adult stu- 
dents, as exemplified by the granting of advanced standing, utilization 
of resources outside of the university, and a general freeing from the 
conventional classroom techniques. These three categories were found 
to be useful tools in analyzing the credit area. In the non-credit area 
the categories were still convenient, although they could not be applied 
as rigorously. 

Som e Limitations of the Analysis 

The procedure of screening brochures, announcements, and cata- 
logues has some disadvantages that limit its effertiveness. Many divi- 
sions do not list offerings in any single catalogue; they may scatter 
their offerings over any number of brochures and announcements. The 
Investigators could not be certain that the material used included the 
total offerings of each program. Moreover, it could only be assumed 
that courses listed in the announcements \^ere actually given; yet often 
announced courses are not given if enrollment is insufficient. 

Further, it would be a mistake to discount the possibility of dis- 
tortion caused by the writing of course descriptions by public-relations 
motivated personnel; two identical courses can appear to be quite dif’ 
ferent. In addition, the professor, one of ihe most influential forces in 
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the "methods " appraisal, is obscured in the formal announcement. 
These problem.s only point to the same difficulty of making qualitative 
judgments that was mentioned in the preceding discussion of statistics* 
Thus, for example, one school may offer what appears to be a large 
number of liberal courses, yet this total may not come near matching 
the quality of a carefully planned, more limited program at another in- 
stitution. 

The Statistical Supplement did not provide any clear picture of 
program distribution. Problems of terminology, and differing methods 
of counting enrollments, led to a great deal of confusion. A complete 
program study would require visitation and interviewing at each of the 
164 Association of University Evening Colleges and National University 
Extension Association institutions. Lacking sufficient time and funds 
for such a marathon task, this second approach, even with its many 
drawbacks, does provide an over-all view of programming in the field, 
and it is valid as long as the imposed restrictions are understood as 
conditioning factors. 



Cr edit Programming 
The Traditional Liberal Program 

In the traditional liberal extension program that offers credit, day 
classes are transferred to night hours and are heavily augmented by 
vocational, professional, technical, and educational courses. The credit 
earned can be applied to bachelor and advanced degrees, which are 

7 

granted by the parent Institution or the adult division Itself. 

Although the content of these courses may be liberal, the courses 
fall within the context of the day division’s basic core requirements or 
the requirements of remedial education. Accordingly, the high liberal 
education figures (50^) reported by a large majority of the 18-school 
sample are somewhat illusory— the figures include everything from 
Fundamentals of English Composition to upper division offerings In the 
humanities. The methods also reflect this kind of all-purpose pro- 
gramming in that they are restricted to the conventional classro'3m 



7. According to a recent survey by G. Allen Sager: A Prel i mina ry 
y of Pace a 1 a urea t e Dcgr e c Progra ms of Adult Higher Edu ca tion 
(College Park, College oF Special f Continuation Studies, 1958). 
mimeo. 
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meeting either on can^ipus or in extensio:i classes. There is no indica- 
tion of special formats outside of those which would be standard in the 
reg^ilar day program. 

Unusual Liberal Credit Programming: Content 

The yardst?':k used to differentiate ’unusual " liberal credit pro- 
gramming from the traditional was not always easy to apply, '^he basic 
distinction was found in programs that emphasize the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the physical sciences. However, further refine- 
ment was needed. Courses—whether strictly "academic,"" presented in- 
terdepartmentally, or geared specifically to adult problems— were 
judged "unusual ’ when they were not necessary steps in professional 
or vocational training. Liberal programming is seen most clearly in 
schools that show a sense of responsibility for giving depth and breadth 
to the individual student and the community. Some of these schools 
offer only a few courses; others offer fully developed adult programs. 
The study revealed that 76“^ of the schools offered standard credit pro- 
grams In the liberal arts and that 34% offered one or more courses 
falling into the usual liberal credit doniain. 

Special Degree, Certificate. Associate i n Arts . Thirty -two of the 
AUEC“NUEA schools were found to have Associate in Arts, special de- 
gree, or liberal certificate programs. These programs vary widely and 
are based either on one or two-year study plans, often with the possi- 
ble option of application toward more advanced degrees. (In the case of 
the Associate in Arts degree, the program may actually have been es- 
tablished as part of four-yc'^r ''dult programs culrriinatlng in an ad- 
vanced degree.) The liberal certificate and special degree plans occur 
most commonly in the field of general education cr general studies, but 
fn a few instances (for exan^ple, at American University, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Delaware, and Louisville) such plans existed in the fields 
of world affairs, government, arts and sciences- 

8. Special degrees anct^or liberal certificates were offered at 
Akron, American University, Boston, Bridgeport, Brigham Young, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago. Cincinnati, CCNV, Clark, 
Delaware, Drake, Louisville, Mir.nesot?, NYU, Northwestern, Begis, 
Bhode Island, Rutgers, and St. Joseph’s n Philadelphia. 

Associate in Arts programs were offered at American Interna- 
tional, American University, Boston Cohege. Bridgeport, Buffalo. Day- 
ton. Evansville, Hofstra, University of Pernsylvanla, Q^jeens College 
(Ne\n York), Bussell Sage, Seton Hall, ard Texas Christian. 



Honors-TotortaU Only one school, Drexel institute, useJ the hon- 
ors method. A liberal arts reading program. Including seminars in 
history and economics, was offered to qualified students who had com- 
pleted a four-year basic science program. 

Credit Works h ops, Institutes Eleven adult divisions maintained 
credit workshops, both residential and non-residenlial. The workshops 
Involved intensive study over a limited pericxi of tiine, generally taking 
place in the summer months. The residential form Is perhaps best Il- 
lustrated, and employed, by schools that are able to use their environ- 
ment as a means of drawing enrollments from both wHhln and outside 
of he state- (E.g., New Mexlco-Muslc, Drama, Communications, In- 
lercultural Pclatlons, nadiatlon Biology; Utah-lntroductlon to Aesthet- 
ics, Piano, Home and Family Living, Ceramics; Colorado-Summer 
Painting In the Pockles, Aspen Summer Music Festival.) Anot.^cr vari- 
ation has been developed by urban schools: some o\sn or rent facilities 
In resort areas specifically for residcntials. {California’s Lake Ar- 
rowl;ead, Chicago’s Clearing, Colun^bla's Arden House, New^ York Uni- 
versity's Gould House, and Syracuse’s Adirondack Centers.) 

Adciph^'s workshops m suburban living problems and Pittsburgh’s 
Intercultural Education are examples of the non -residential workshop 
held on campus; these two programs point to the wdde variety w’lthln 
liberal credit programming. 

0 

Stu dy Tour s. Study tours were held at 14 institutions. Three to 
six credits were offered, although In each case there was a non-credit 
option. Programs included European tours built around a specific sub- 
ject (art, muitlc, or history) or around more generalized subjects or 
objectives, such as Increasing intercultural understanding. In the case 
of Mississippi and Syracuse, summer schwl or semester study was 
available to adult students In Frame, Italy, and Mexico. Utah estab- 
lished an arts tour to New York City and Louisville studcnlc were pro- 
vided with an opponunlly to take a veekend Picasso Train to CM* 
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9. Brigham Young. Clark. Hunter. Kansas City Louisville, Maine, 
Minnesota. MisMssippi. Omaha, Southern California, Syracuse. Utah, 
Utah State, V/isconsin. 

!0. ITie Louisville junket, however, was non -credit. 
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Courses Designed for Specialized Groups . These credit courses 
are directed toward professional development and there is little indi“ 
cation of general liberal programming for specialized groups beyond 
summer workshops, where the specialized nature of the session (paint- 
ing, ceramics, music, drama) would select a somewhat homogeneous 
audience. One exception Is seen in the extension programs offered to 
Armed Service Personnel by such schools as Maryland and Omaha. 
These offerings, however, were most often e*.her vocationally or pro- 
fessionally oilented, or followed closely the requirements of the day- 
program. 

Day Cour ses. Ten per cent of the institutions^^ offered day pro- 
grams: some operated Saturday classes: others offered weekday 
courses for housewives and non-working women. The weekday courses 
were music, theatre, wrilirg, and languages; credit was optional. The 
University of California Extension Division has Initiated a unique non- 
credit Breakfast Forum In the Liberal Arts" attended weekly by busi- 
ness and professional men. Day classes provide a possible area of ex- 
pansion In adult education because they offer a means of using facili- 
ties that In many cases stand empty during daylight hours. 

Utilization of Visiting Lecturer . This procedure is commonly used 
for short-term staffing of workshops and Institutes and as part of a 
lecture series program. Many urban schools also use specialists In 
art, music, and vTiting from outside the university teaching communi- 
ty. However, In only one case was a chair provided for a visiting lec- 
turer on a full -year basis. Although this practice provides an excellent 
means for upgrading an adult division in the estimation of toe p. ^ 
institution, the financial investment required to bring in a big name 
for a fujl semester or year is doublLss an inhibiting factor, 

U nusual Credi t P rogramnilng r m 

Advaiiced Standing Omv nine schools made specific mention of 

' i 

advanced standing procedures. These followed two patterns; the 



ILAKr^n. Alabama, Roston University. California, Chicago. 
CCNY — General Studies. Hawaii, University of Kansas City. University 
of Michigan. New- Y'ork University, Omaha, Unive-sity o1 Pennsylvania, 
Pittslv'rgh, Queens (Nojth Carolina), Seton Hall, Syracuse, Wichita. 

12. Maurice D’Arlan Keedham In Survey of roliclos and Practices 
Hclating to Advanced StandiTig. ' unpublished rct>nt, Center f>r the 
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granting of credit for Armed Forces* experience and the use of tests to 
estaiillsb academic stains. In the latter case, tests were used (a) to 
mea sure entrance eligibility for students who had not completed high 
school, or (b) as a means of waiving lower division requirements or 
allowing a student to receive credit when he had mastered a subject. 

Television Programming . Twenty-one schools used television 
programs. (This number is no doubt conservative inasmuch as this Is 
an area In which there would be much overlapping with the parent in- 
stitution.) The content ranged from liberal credit courses in science, 
mathematics, language, economics, and psychology to local history and 
the arts. It Is surprising, however, that despite the overwhelming suc- 
cess of television educatlon — some 300,000 viewers reported participa- 
tion In an eastern television science scrles—the use of the medium Is 
negligible. It Is true that the cost Is high but as one dean remarked, 

' Our president is willing to pick up the t.^b for the public relations 
value of our progran;mlng, ' In addition, the cost should be more than 
offset by the oppoitunlly afforded by television to iransn’ilt knowledge 

to adult audiences a^d by the power television gives the university in 

1 3 

strengthening "Us tafluence in the I 'iprovcmcnt of society. " 

Radio, AM and FM . This Is another difflcuU area to appraise, be- 
cause here again there Is considerable overlapping with the program- 
ming of the parent institution. Only 12 schools specifically mentioned 
use of radio in their various bulletins, and in no case w-as radio uti- 
lised for credit courses. However, many additional adults are probably 
being reached by universUy and college broadcasts, even though these 
adults arc not foirnally enrolled In courses. 

Guid. ance and Counse lling. Almost all the literature mentioned the 



StUviy of liberal Education for Adults, Match. 1959. p. 15ff., indicates 
a much higher number of AUKC-NUKA institutions that have advanced 
standirg procedures. Although iX'^Ucics and practices vary consider- 
ably, 86 (of 160 permit advanced placement and some 67 h permit 
srnvi systenv of advanced standing. The interesting observatiort he 
makes Is that this Is related to regional accrediting membership. Tne 
Ncith Central schools arc most likely to permit advanced standing and 
placement, the Sew Ilngland schools least likely to do so. 

13. The CommlUce on Kducatl' nat Television, University of Chi- 
cago, Tcjcvisim and the .University (Chicago: Center for the Study of 
l.ll'craT KrTucatlon for Adults', Ni le s A Kssays ‘5. 1953). 




availability of counselling services. However, only 20% of the adult di' 
visions indicated that the services provided went beyond appointments 
with faculty members for vocational and psychological guidance. 

Outside of the Associate in Arts degree, liberal certificate and 
honors programs, and the credit workshops and study-travel tours, the 
credit area shows little experimentation. The possibility that the adult 
learns differently from the undergraduate and, therefore, may profit 
from special techniques, seems to have little influence. It must be re- 
membered, however, that within the credit area there Is more obliga- 
tion to conform to the demands of academic respectability In terms of 
the undergraduate tradition and that there Is greater limitation on ex- 
perimental programming because the credit area is under closer sur' 
veillance by the day departments. With a few exceptions, the schools 
that offered special degrees and liberal certificates showed a more 
consistent sophistication In their over-;;ll programming. Similarly, 
schools rarely offered only one course specifically tailored for adults 
in the credit area. It would appear that If there were resources for one 
such course, there would be an accompanying cluster in the liberal 
field. 

Non-Credit Programmin g 
The Traditional Non-Credit Pri )g ran^ 

Sixty-one per cent of the A'.hools studied had non‘credit programs 
of some sort. The most typical non-crcd(t progran^s included lecture 
and concert series, crafl'skill and recreation meetings, or commu* 
nity-scrvice progiams, as well as standard credit offerings open to 
auditors. Also noted were a large number of worksh^^ps and institutes 
designed to satisfy tcchnic.al and professional needs. According to the 
18 -school survey, .approximately 20% cd the non-crcdil program in 
each sch«:»'.d would qualify as lilieial adult education. (The hit-and-miss 
nature of the remaining 80% suggests that the non-credit area is sub- 
ject to greater pressures from the community than the credit and re* 
spc>nds with greater flexibility than can the credit structure.) 

Idheral Non : C r e d i l P C ontent 

Identical criteria were used in separating both liberal non-credit 
and liberal credit programs frooi the traditional ones. Man> more 
sch'xls harl credit pri^giams than had non- credit ones. H iwevcr, 
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among the schools offering non-credit programs, the proportion that 
offered some liberal courses was a good deal higher than in the credit 
area. 



No non-credit 


39^ 


Liberal non-c redil 


49^0 


Traditional non-credit 


12 % 



Liberal Non-Credit Programs: Method 

S tudv‘Discusslon Programs . VkTiere AFPE, Great Books, and FAE 
offerltjgs were found, they were usually accompanied by additional lib- 
eral non-credit programn'iing. WTicre there were no sludy-dlscussion 
courses, little beyond discrete traditional offerings was found. This 
n'lay indicate that in the liberal area the canned programs have pro- 
vided an initial impetus for many adult programs. 

'i*he Informal study-discussion technique has been refined beyond 
the ab<Dve-mentloned formats by several institutions. One program em- 
ployed television to stimulate weekly home discussion groups in prob- 
lems of community development. 

Programs for Special Publics ^ Fifteen per cent of the schools of- 
fered prog.ams for one or more of the following publics: labor, execu- 
tives, secrotailes, housewives, parents and children, retired people, 
alumni, community leaders, educators, conference supervisors, engi- 
neers, and scientists. Many schools that offered no liberal non-credit 
courses beyond "audit' courses and canned discussion programs 
branched Into the special -audience field with courses specifically la- 
beled "liberal arts' for secretaries, executives, and lalxjr groups. 
Through this kind of course it is possible to recruit in organized 
groups and to draw' upon an audience with some common experiences 
and interests. 

Worksh<>ps, In stitute s, gem ina rs. Some of 
these were resident ial; others were nul. Duration ranged from single 
day, through weekend, to full semester. 

An'iong the 3U of schools with Progran^iS of this kind, the content 
ranged from such broad subjects as crealive writing, workshops in 
opera, folk song, and drama, a Weekend with th. Arts, Arts in Amer- 
ica Today, International Understanding and Hunan Pel at tons, to pro* 
gr.ams established for specializol audiences, such as liberal education 
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for labor, secretaries, or cxccttivcs. The residential weekend was 
also used as a means of introducing a more formally structured non- 
credit class of semester duration. 

Miscellaneous . Six schools offered summer arts festivals, while 
an even larger number provided integrated lecture, television, concert, 
or film series. Paralleling the credit structure, non-credit programs 
sometimes encompassed foreign travel and the use of television and 
radio. 

Liberal Non-Credit Programs: Form 

Although liberal non-credit programming within each school is 
less extensive than liberal credit programming, more schools had 
courses in the liberal non-credit area than in the credit. As noted be- 
fore, this n^ay be explained In part by the fact that there is less de- 
mand for maintaining 'university academic level' to satisfy tne day 
departmenls. Such progranmiing also allows for r;reater diversity in 
method and content and particularly in form. Resources outside the 
university (museums, artists* studios, art gallcMcs, concerts, operas) 
are used In non 'credit programs; and writers, painters, and ether non- 
university specialists can be brought Into the classroom. 



An attempt has l>ccn made In this ch.aptcr to clarify son\e of the 
problems that arise In counting programs and enrollments In univer- 
sity adult education. Variety in forms of presentation and in methods 
was more common in extension divisions than in evening colleges, al- 
though the aclu.ll amount of liberal cff<.^rt was roughly the same in both. 
Classes weie the standard formats in evening colleges. In extension 
divisions, conference, institute, and correspondence course v^ere used 
as much as classes. Lllx'ral cducati'm evurscs in credit programs ran 
as high as 50 et in n<‘n-ci cviil programs, only 20 t. 'I he estimate of en- 
rollment In university adult education by the United States Office of 
Lkfucation provided a Inisis f<ir figuring ennuiment breakdowns. 

The analysis of brochures and announcements gave a more de- 
tailed program picture In university adult cducati-n. The pallcin was 
for adult divisions to repeat the offerincs of the campus and the d.iy 
college at first. Initially. ,ho biggest investmed of energy was in li.i- 
djtional credit proc tarns. al>>ut one -half of which were liberal aits. 
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TABLE 10 

ESTIMA7B OF ENROLLMENT !N LIBERAL EDUCATION 





Credit 


Non-Credit 


Total 


EiiroUmenl in University 
Adult Education 


657,360 


338,640 


996,000 


Liberal Arts Enrollments 


322,106 


67,728 


389,834 



This generalization applies to many of the liberal arts colleges studied 
and seems to be the pattern for adult divisions during early stages of 
growth, As adult divisions mature beyond this initial stage, unusual 
credit progranuning tends to be introduced in the form of special de- 
grees, certificates, tutorials, credit workshops, and the like. Unusual 
prograniTning makes possible a wider variety of offerings and implies 
a recognition of a special and unique clientele around which various 
programs can be organized. Only limited experlTnentatlon, however, is 
possible within the credit framew'ork. The development of non-credit 
programming allows more latitude to the adult division in discovering 
its own audiences and building programs to suit them, resulting gener- 
ally In a ntore consistent sophistication in over-all programming. The 
breakthrough occurs with the recognition of a special adult audience 
Ih.at requires a special approach. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has attempted to provide a complete picture of the 
present level of liberal adult programming In evening and extension di- 
visions. We have seen the complexity of the field, the great diversity of 
offerings in evening college and extension divisions, the vocational bent 
<jf the extension divisicn, and the highly developed liberal (non-credit) 
programming in the larger urban evening divisions. How' can we ex- 
plain the present st.ite of the field? What are the forces that sustain the 
present level of offerings? It Is to these Importa,.* questions that we 
now“ turn, 
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SKCTION II: 



FOnCES SUSTAINING THE PRESENT 
LEVEL OF PRACTICE 

! 
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SOURCE OF CONTROL AND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE ADULT DIVISION 

Preliminary Interviews indliated that the kind of liberal aduU 
pi'ogram a school has is affected in a number of ways by the school’s 
controlling powder and by the organization of its adult division. As a re- 
sult of these Initial interviews, the following hypotheses were formu - 
latcd; 

1. Source of control makes a difference: public supix>rl nu ms 
more aetlve liberal progranmitng; private or church support mears 
less. 

2. Adult divisions that are organized separately from the nialn 
college or university are n\ore favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of liberal adult education than arc those that ai c not. The most 
favorable organization i‘or liberal adult education is an adult division 
that functions like a college under a dear., 

3. The existence of a set of formal objectives for the a hiH pro- 
gram is positively related to the ^ mount of liberal education. 

4. Lllx'ral education fends to have a higher priority in the adult 
division when a person is assigned primarily to dream up ideas, do re- 
search, or undertake experimental programs. Further, more tin e, ef- 
fort, and energy icnd to be spent on Hl.>cral education if there is a lib- 
eral education staff specifically as.'; gned to program development. 

f>. The length of time that a university has lM?cn invol\«d in 
evening or c.vtcnslon work influences lllx'ral ailult prvjgrammirig: the 
older the division, the moi c ab;!il> the divisiem has t i suslaitj a pro- 
gram. 



Sou re e c^f Crnur ol 

The initial hypotheses related tu source e f control as a determinant 
in lilxral adult education. The hypothesis *hat public supp>rt produces 
nn re adult pre>grammirig than pri\ ate was checked against the NTT A- 
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AUEC sample. (How source of control functions to sustain traditions 
favorable or unfavorable to liberal education is treated in the next sec- 
tion.) Ihesc schools were mostly private or chureh-related colleges 
(62^) rather than public (3 ST). 



TABLE 11 

DISTRIBUTION BY SOURCE OF CONTROL 
TYPE INSTITUTION^ 





Evening Coll. 


Ext. Div. 


L. A. Coll. 


Total 


Stale 


IM 


93,7 


- 


28.3% 


Municipal 


13.3 


- 


- 


6.2% 


Private 


42.2 


- 


19.6 


25.2% 


Church 


30.0 


2.0 


78.5 


3V.O 


Mixed 


2.2 


4.1 


1.7 


2.6T 


No Answer 


l.l 


* 


- 


.5%^ 



The four most active divisions (Caltfornia, Chicago. New York 
University, and Wisconsin) were evenly divided between public and pri- 
vate cc^ntrol. Ihc remaining divisions were also c\enly split between 
p.:blic (sta^e) and private institutions. (See the Libe ra l Program Activ- 
ity scctivi)^ of Appendix 1 for definitions of the activity categories.) 

The active schools wcie also fairly evenly proportioned between 
state and private-church schools. !3<.>th the state sch«»ls and the pri- 
vate had a nijch wider range of liberal progran'i a'^tivity than did the 



1. pie remainder of the rcjKjrl uses the three categories, evening 
college, c\tcnsif>a divisii-n. and liU^r.al .arts college, as tvpcs c»f Insti- 
tution. Ihcsc categories dcscrilx’ three distinc* groupings. FvchliXg 
colleges were o\m v^hclni*ngly private, large, church *r elated, andur- 
l>an. Extension cli visi ons ^ cro all ^tatc -sup}> >rlcd (sc vci a 1 were church - 
connected) and operated over a wide geographical area through c.xtcn* 
Sion classes, conferences, institutes, field activities, etc. I ibcral arts 
colleges v^crc small ehurch-relatcd c<dlrges with limited offerings op- 
erating in cities of under 500, (X>0. In icUiition this distinction was more 
useful than cr,tcgori7alion according to AUFC or NUEA mcmlx:rship. 
since a large numl^r of eior sample l^rlong to Ixdh organizations. 

2. Lrc<|ucntly jx?rccntagcs do no; total lOOT but \ary .1 or 2 pro- 
ducing sums like i(>0.l7 nr 93. FT. This results fr-un i funding off ix:r- 
centages i*. the calculatio.,s, 
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municipal coDoi'^as.' 

It can Ivj concluded that liberal adult education is not influenced 
simply by the controilmt: ixwers. Tiie relationship is much more com- 
plex and includes the university's ima^o of ilsolf and of its mis^.ion. 
The adult proj^iani is partly a reflection of this view the larger um- 
versiiy has of itself. (1 lis v i'u bo considered in more detail later*) 



TABLK y: 

UBEP.AL PPOGRA.M ACTlVn Y HY SOURCE OF CONTHOF 





I’ublir ^ 

(Sl.To) 


M'riicipal 1 


Privalc - 
Cliurcli 

1. 


Total 


Inactive (33) 


25'? (17) 


- 


1 

o 

CM 


■iO'i (33) 


Slightly Ac- 
tive (103) 


e.3" 02) 


5T/T (6' j 


65'; (55) 


63 ' (103) 


Active (23) 


r, (r.) 


007 (61 


13'’; 'il) 


147 (23) 


Most Active 
(4) 


3'? (2) 


- ..J 


1 2" (2) 


17 (4) 



Sep arate Organl/atioe. of Adu l t Educatio n 

Most of the Institutions that re&iwnded had separate ? tniinistra- 
tnns for adult education. 



TAId.A 13 

Sc:PARATK OROAMZATIO.V Ol' ADUFT EDUCATION BY 
TYPE OF INSHTUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 
1 Division 


Liberal 
Arts Coll. 


Total 


No. separate organi- 
zalinn 


23 37 


4 27 


48,27 


25-87 


Yes. scixiratc organi- 
rallon 


75.67 


flS 87 


51 . n 


73. 7T 


No ansv. cr 


1 M7 

i_— , 


- 


- 


.57 



3. It is interesting \cy ni>te that municipal collcgci were found only 
in the middle two categories of the four-ixarl continuum: if none of 
them w ere among ihe most aclive scliools. neither were any of them 
among the inactive. 
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Alp’ost ont’fourth of the ovcnini^ divisions vore not separately 
orgdii^z . and airnojt one-h?lf of the small liberal arts colleges were 
not autcnonious These were the small educational enterprises usually 
l>^giir since I hesv adult unrtc were in the earliest stage of the 

growth cycle-lho stage of departmental dominalion-and control re- 
sided largely wjtfi a part-time director. 



TABTK 14 

FORMAL CONTROL OF ADULT KDUCATION DY 
TYPK OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L. A. 
Coll. 


Total 


Formal control lies 
with residence de- 
partments; only a 
P'»rl-tintc director 


21. 


4 2T 


71.4'; 


31.4% 


Furn;al cojitrol lies 
with fulMimc direc- 
tor of adult education 


34,r. 


64. 6"? 


19. e'? 


37.6% 


Formal control Is in 
the hands of a dean 
and the division func- 
tions much like a 
college 


41.1% 


31. 3f 


1.7% 


27.3% 


Other 


2.2% 


- 


5.4% 


2.6% 


No Answer 


1.1% 


- 


1.7% 


1.0'? 



Control moves from part-time direction, with decision-mailing 
responsibility located in the departments (this situation is ch,irac(er- 
istic in liberal arts colleges) to a full-scale collegial organiration 
(characteristic in the larger evening colleges and extension divi- 
sions).^ 



The decision to set up a separate organisation within the institu- 
tion and to appoint full-time personnel requires some acceptance of the 
adult student as a legitimate consumer of a university or college edu- 
cation. Separate organization is positively related to liberal program 
activity: rK?re of the institutions \n the top three categories of liberc'.! 



4, See Appendix 4 for Profile of Adult Divisions by Typo of for- 
mal Control. 
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program activity were departmentally connected or functioned with 
f^rt-tirre directors. All of the schools with no separate organizations 
and part-time directors ’vere concenvroted on the inactive side of the 
activity continuum. 



TABLE 15 

LIBERAL PROGRAMMING ACT]\TTY AS RELATED TO 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ADULT DIVISION 





Residence 

Control 


Full t^me 
Director 


Doan 

of College 


Active Liberal 
Progran;n;ing 




- 


o 

o 


InacMvc Liberal 
Programming 


G4T, 


36? 


- 



Adult divisji^.i personrel cannot operate in vacuums: they must re- 
spond to the problems, the concerns, the demands, the pressures of 
the non-academic world, llius their function tends to be pe*Jphcral to 
the cc'^ral concerns of the university &nd tends to be closer to the in- 
terests and ''oncerns of other segments of the society or community. 
If this (act is accepted by the university, and if the university recog- 
nizes the legitimacy of university-community overlap, then the adult 
division will be able to do a more effective job. A base w ithin a col- 
legial structure seems to sustain liberal educatijfi programs aimed 
spcclilcally at an adult audience better than iny other base. 

OuJ cct ivcs of 1 Adult Divi slon 

The hypothesis here v as th.at the r.\istonce of a formal set of guid- 
ing principles provided a framework v lthin whicii liberal cducalien 
would flourish. 

The e?pc''tatlon was that a foimal scl of principles woold be more 
congenial liberal adult education than none or informal ones. The 

Interest in objectives that were specifually developed for the adult 

division and not in those simply carried over from tne university. 
Most divisions that published announcements had sj^ecified their au- 
diences and sorr,etimes stated their objectives In this printed material. 
The large. n>ore diversified operations had at least gone so far as to 
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TABLE 16 

EXPLICIT GUIDING PRINCIPLES DY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Di\ision 


Liberal 
Arts Coll. 


’^olal 


No, none at all 


IF. 9" 


18.7'? 


35. 7^ 


23.7^? 


Yes, enformaJized ones 


36.7'? 




35.7V 


39. 1'? 


Yes, formalized ones 


36.7^? 


29 


16.1^ 


28.8^ 


No Answer 


7. S'? 


4.1^. 


12.57 


8.2^f 




differentiate progrfims and prospective ciirrjteles. A very cmaU mi- 
nority oi divisions actually liaJ statements ol princijiles running to 
scr/.c tW'^nty printed pages ^\orked out Ly faculty rommittees from the 
majM university. Observations by Center staff and preliminary inter- 
vie'Aii'ig suggested that lhl»was a favorable contex* for the development 
of liberal adult education. It iniplied some Mstory of effort in adalt ed- 
ucation and relatively ctrong faculty support. 

The pattern was for extension divisions to function pretty 'argely 
with unforn^ialized obJecUves^ whUn evening colleges Icndcd more to- 
ward formalized ^^bjeettves. (Many evening colleges, however, only 
appe ared to have worked out formal statements of objectives. In fact 
their statements w ere simply rolteraMons of guiding principles devcl • 
oped for the larger university,)^ 

TABLE 17 

LIBERAL PROGRAM ACTUITY AS RKt^TED TO THE 

existence or guiding principi.es lor 

THE A>ULV DIVISION 





No Guiding 
Pr jjiciplcs 


Unformalized 
Guiding Principles 


Formalized 

Principl/s 


Active 1 Ibcral 
Programming 


. 




1001 


Inactive Lllx'ral 
Programming 


421 




- 



5. See Appendix 4 for Profiles of Adu’t Divisir r,s by Tjpe of Guid- 
ing Principle. 
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Program activity dramatically points up Iho difference between 
schools that have g\:iding principles and those that do not. Those that 
do are farther along the activity continuum; those that co not have ob* 
jeclives fall toward the inactive end. (The distinction between divisions 
navinj; formalized and those having informal objectives was more dif- 
ficuU to see on the program activity continuum.) 

Sta ffing 

This geneval area refers to tije existence of a second-level pro- 
fessional staff in the adult division — usually called "program adminis- 
trators." More specifically, the interest was in research staff or lib- 
eral education personnel. The question was: "Docs your staff include 
any persons (apart from faculty) whose primary responsibilities ?’ 
oliier than administration? What we have in n.lnd is any pcrcon whose 
main job is to dream up Ideas, or do rcsoarch, or undertake ext>eri- 
mcntal programs, or the like?" 



TABLF 18 

RKSEARCH PERSONNEL BY TYPE CK INSTIUITION 





Evening 

College 


Extensloi: 

Division 


Li'joral 
Arts Coll. 


Total 


None a! all 


5a. 9T 


77.17 


92.57 


87.07 


Yes 


u.n 


to 

O 


5.47 


11.97 


No answer 


- 


2. IT 


1.7 


1.07 



Extension divislcns are more likely to nave this sort of person on 
their staff than evening scho<.iIs, probably because of larger organi?a- 
tioaal structures. Such staffing was definitely asscKiatcd with progrrni 
activity. Ail of the divisions having a research person were at the ac- 
tive end of the liberal programming continuum. The breakdown was al- 
most the same Oii the question; "Are any meml>ers of ycor staff s pecif- 
ically assigned to programming ir the liberal arts?" 

Eaening colleges are mere likely to . 4ve a liberal educatio.i staff 
than a research person, Init in both instances the extension divisions 
emerged more favorably. The four most active divisions all had re- 
sea^'ch personnel and lilx^ral education staffs: so did many of the "ac- 
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TAULK 19 

LiDKRAL EDUCATION STAFF BY TYPE INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


1 

Liberal 
Arts Coll. 


r ' " 

Total 


None at all 


78.9"f 


68.7'? 


8V.3^r 


78.67; 


Yes, at least one 


17. D"?, 


29. FT 


i.n 


16.0^7 


No answer 


3.3^, 


2.0^< 


10.7'? 


5.2'? 



tive” divisions. None of the Inaclivn or slightly active divisions had a 
liberal prog.-ani staif, 



Hist ory of t he Adult Fd icanon Enterprise 

Schools were asked, 'AVhat year was evening or extension work set 
up as a separative administrati\ e structuie. if it was at all? " The 
breakdowns uerc: 



TABLE 20 

YEAH ADULT DIVISION ESTABLISHED BY TYPE INSTITUTION 





Evenl?\g 

College 


Extension 

Divisloi\ 


Liberal 
Arts Coll. 


Total 


Pre-1929 


21.1'? 


52. 


- 


24 2'? 


1930-1946 


26. r? 


14.6'? 


8,9'? 


19.8% 


1947 to present 


22 2'? 


25. OT 


39.2% 


29.4% 


Not sDj)arately 
organized 


24. 4T 


4 2 r 


44.6'? 


25.8% 


No Answer 


5.6T 


4 2T 




1.0% 



Most of the extension divisions were estai>iishcd prior to 1929; 
most of the evening colleges were organized after 1930. Lil.>eral arts 
colleges^ to the extent they committed themselves at all to adult educa- 
tion. did so after 1947. When a division l>cgan seemed to be a critical 
factor In its development. Generally, the longer an adult division was 
on the scene, the more likelihood there was that the division would 
have evolved to an equal member of the university family (t.e., to the 
stage of ’’assimilation’ ). This can be ascertained by Iwking at the 
composition of the student body within the division, at the professional- 
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ization of the evening or extension staff, and at the programs offered. 
Briefly, equal status or final stabilization requires a core of students 
committed for a cpecified period of time and a regular supply of poten- 
tial students. In most instances this jncans a core of remedial students 
and stuJents seeking vocational and professional upgrading. This stu- 
dent jx)pulatlon can be regulated by the administration of the adult divi- 
sion. Professionalization of staff refers to level of educational attain- 
ment and differentiation of second-level rinctiors. The more stabilized 
divisions have a raft of second-level specialized personnel whose ca- 
reers are linked to university adult education, and a supply of readily 
available faculty. Program complexity refers to the core of progran\s 
offered degree-seeking students, plus specialized offerings dLsigned 
for a number of other specifically adult publics.® 



6. See Appendix A for Profiles of Adult Divisions by Age. 



UNIVERSITY TRADITIONS AND THE BUDGET 

The hypotheses in this area were formulated in terms of four fac- 
tors: 1) the notions of community sarvi^'e that exist at a school; 2) the 
kir.d of commitment that is formalized; 3) the departments or divisions 
initially involved ir the effort; 4) rdult program financing. 

1. There is more likelihood that liberal education will flourish if 
there is some recognition in the charter of the university of the legit- 
imacy of serving the adults of tho community. This recognition can also 
appear in public documents of the uni vrrsity^catalogues, official his" 
tor es, Jirochures, and tho Kkr. 

2 . The adult division is aided by a strong conception of community 
service within tho university. 

r^. The department's in which evening or extension work was first 
offered affect present practice in the adult division. When the first 
adult offerings are sponsored by the liberal arts departments, there 
are proportionally more liberal offerings than when other departments 
are sponsors. 

4. The higher the budget of the adult division, the more likely 
there fs to be ?. high proportion of liberal adult offerings. 

5» The more budget flexibility e adult d?an h.as, the more favor- 
able is the * duation for liberal adult education. 

Jj ! ons of the Universit y 

InveslJgalions began with the observation that university traditions 
were an imj>ortanl variable operating favorably or unfavorably on the 
development of liberal adult programming. In considering traditions, 
the Image the Institution has of ilself and of Its public was studied. Also 
studied were 1) traditional source of control, 2) the origin of the uni- 
versity, 3) official statements of objectives relating to an adult clien- 
tele, and 4) university altitudes tovi-ard community service. 
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Source uf Con t r ol 



Pretiminnry invcstip:Uion indicated Ihal the effect uf the tradition- 
al source of control was quite marked- The publicly-supported institu - 
t ions Were service oriented and had an active, a^'gresssve outlook to- 
ward the communities they served and toward the needs of their vari- 
ous publics. In many cases, slate extension divisions filled in all the 
educational i^aps in their states. (For cxan-iple, if the stale had many 
rural areas with poor high-school facilities, the extension division was 
very likely lo have a vigorous high -school correspondence program.) 
The charters of such schcols lefcrred to . . all the people of the 
stale. . . . ' Tliese univcr.silies usually recognized responsibility to 
teactiing, rei^carch, and extension, ' in th.al order. 0:i the wtiole, lib- 
eral adult education did not fare loo well in the state extension divi- 
sions. This might well be due to the fact th.al the communities scivcd 
wore still making up a high-schfKil deficit n( y and so had nut as yet ex- 
pressed more advance<i needs. 

Staffs, salr.rles, and budgets at publicly-supported institutions 
were generally larger, and research or idea men were found more fre- 
quently on their staffs than on the staffs of pri\ate schools. (This same 
relationship holds true of Hber.al education pregram staffs.) 

The advilt divisions of the state universities were older and nmre 
stable than those of private universities and the work they were trying 
to do with.n the university was more widely accepted than at private 
schools. Half of the slate schools had established separate extension 
divisions before 1929 Fetter than one-half t>f the municit»al and private 
schools had separate administrations by 1946. Publicly-supported 
schools were more likely to h.ne some kind of training program for 
the ex'.erslon faculty. (Less U n half of the private schools had such 
Irainii^g: 80c of the public schools had it or were planning lo h.ave It.) 
Almost 70^ of the publicly -supported institutions h,ad some kind of 
adult education faculty advisory committee, as contrasted with 50c for 
the private schools. Age. complexity, and size of the sch-nd. and the 
development of their faculty training programs, are all related lo the 
amount of liberal adult program acUrlty, 

Th^: orientation of the deans r.nd directors in state schools also 
was characteristically different from the private schxds: m -re public- 




school deans I'stod "community service ' as their orientation than did 
private-school deans. 

The private and denominational universities were more selective 
in their recruiting. They did not seek out extension students but 
seemed to sit back and wail for students to come to them. Occasional- 
ly, an urban evening college became so large and powerful that it began 
to function like an extension division. It sought out publics and estab- 
lished centers throughout the area in which it was located: it made a 
conscious attempt to take the resources out to the community. (Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, and Boston are examples.) 

These private universities that looked son^iewhat like public insti- 
tutions were the exceptions, however, and naly seemed to develop in 
this way when there was no state university in the area. 

The denominational schools, largely urban evening colleges, 
seemed to have a pattern all their own. ihey were largely day schools 
in the evening. They tended to view libcrrl education as the liberal 
arts ' and were reluctant to change these lil.)oral arts offerings In any 
way to meet the special needs of adults. 

Summary . Ir, general, public institutions provided sulUclent re- 
sources to support liberal education ventures that were not completely 
self-supporting. Negative forces were the absence, by and large, of any 
comprehensive objectives for liberal education spelled out by the adult 
divisions. TTils seemed to be related to the relatively weak influence of 
the arts and science division within the state university as contrasted 
with the private university. 

The force in the private college that favored the growth of liberal 
education was the existence of clear-cut goa. - with specific publics and 
specific purt>ises in mind. The difficulty here was that the objectives 
were orimarily remedial and were taken over from the daytime pro- 
gram without any modification for the adult. Another negative feature 
in the private colleges was the view of the evenlig college as a money- 
making venture: liberal aduM education must limp along in such a 
milieu. 

Attitudes towar d Community Service 

Attitudes toward community service do not correlate neatly with 
source of control, although there are some significant tie-ins. Hcc >g- 
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nlzmg that there arc exceplions, It can be said that slate Insliljtions 
have an active outlook toward their communities and private universi- 
ties tend to have a passive outlook: the point Is, however, that either 
outlook can operate favorably or unfavorably on liberal adult pro^^rann- 
ming. 

Many universities and colleges started out as medical institutes, 
schools for government employees, teachers' colleges, or ergineerii^g 
schools. Where this was the case, the original emphasis has helped 
sustain a tradillon of community service within the institution even 
though it Is privately supported. Positive attiludes toward the comnnu- 
nlty were generally reflected by the dean's or director's activities in 
the community and the kind of supi'»ort he developed for his programs, 
as is noted in the section on the adult dean. 

A community outlook usually results in programs tailored to the 
specific needs and problems of an adu!* clientele. It can also lead to 
the development of a discerning constituency among the Influential peo- 
ple w'ltnin the community. This constituency can terve a protective 
function for the adult division and can give It the freedom and autonomy 
needed for creative adult piogramming, 

Comnkunily awnencss, however, can bo disadvantageous: it can 
reflect nly tho business and Industrial Interests of the community, to 
the detriment of the other interests. Several stale Institu Ions had 
over-all program advisory committees that were dominated by jxjwer- 
ful citizens interested primarily in the vocational features of the ex- 
tension program: their effect was, of course, damaging to liberal adult 
programs. (This is dealt with in more detail under the community 
context of the adult program.) 

Commitment of Univer si t y t > Adult K ducatj 

Agiln the commitment the university has to adult education is not 
coterminous with the source of control. One feature of the university’s 
self Image Is the job it sees Itself dMng, the audience it iwblicly states 
that It is serving or must serve, and the place it gives to Us adult pro- 
grams in the chief univeisity catalogues. Schools that had flourishing 
programs of liberal adult education generally Indicated it in their chief 
catalogues. At such schools, adult staff men ' e; \ served on influential 
standing committees and some n:id was given in the oljjeclivc of the 
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university to its responsibilities to an adult clientele, the citl?<^nry of 
the stale, or the community. This was net the case at most private 
schools. Here the variation in the catalo^es was much broader. It was 
th.- unusual private university whose objectives referred to the com- 
munity or to an adult clientele of any sort. 

Commitment of the university to c.vtcnslon education wr.s usually a 
stimulus to the development of pmiding principles for the adult division. 
A rationale* philosophy of operation, or set of objectives 'A-as usually 
found In the older, more diversified divisions. 

Creating a Univer s it y Tradition 

Several universities created Ihclr own traditions of community 
set vice simply because they were forced to. 

The small liberal arts college with limited cridowment, a local 
constituency, and no dormitories must often move In the liircction of 
community service simply to survive. Officials at one small university 
freely admitted that the community relations arm of the univcrsit)"-thc 
cvenir^ division— was set up to improve the univers financial situ- 
ation ant^ lessen the town-i:own dissension. The bulletin cf the main 
university now states firndy the institution’s rrsponsibilily to the local 
comn\unity in terms that suggest it has always been thcri. Another 
small liberal arts college for girb' set up an evening program In 1947 
to improve its public relations and endowment situation iri the local 
community. It has yet to create a tradition' to justify th<- move, al- 
though some of the college officials sec the need to do so. 

Another Baptist-founded liberal arts college for men seized the 
oppc*rlunittcs that the First World War afforded in 1916 to build an 
evening program. The cM^rt was sustained and reinforced through the 
years by pre.^idential statements regarding community service, faculty 
committee affirmations of this move, and formally stated goals in an 
official hist ory of the university. 

Another private university has mobili/cd itself to meet the decay 
of its whole region bv consolidating scattered evening offerings. An of- 
ficial of the Institution stated: 

Behind our readiness |to accommodate requests for s »rvjce] is a 

traditional philosophy of t>eing a community university — our char" 

ter refers to us as a People’s University. 
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Hewritin^ history, creating a pas!, restoring a "tradition ’ always 
reflects a need for some present action. Usually top administrators 
see the need to move out to the community for one reason or another 
and explanations come after the fact. A variation of this move can be 
seen when the impulse to act does not come from the top administra- 
tion but from one of the schools in the university. This is illustrated 
most dramatically in schools or departments of education, although it 
ctten Is Illustrated just as well in schools of business administration 
and engineering. In ore private eastern university the department of 
education set up its own extension program to train teachers. The pro* 
gram has been functioning effectively for over thirty years. This uni* 
versUy’s recent commitment to adult education can be seen as accept* 
^ncc by the larger university of the education department's orientation. 
(In this way departments sometimes function like language groupings in 
societies thial anthropologists have studied. Oije language eventually 
becomes dominant and Is accepted by the larger group. In the unlver* 
slty a language of extension ' becomes elaborated in a department and 
becomes generally accept ^d.) 

Summary . The traditions that are favorable to the growth uf lib* 
eral adult education seem to be: 1) some recognition of the Importance 
of the adult or the citizen in the cnar'.er of the university (this Is seen 
most clearly In municipal college charters): 2) some emphasis by the 
university In Its j)ubllc documents of the Importance of liberal adult 
education: 3) some positive conception of community service. General- 
ly, these traditions are more often found In publicly -supported Institu- 
tions. Private universities that are exceptions usually function as com- 
munity colleges, have a broad constituency, and face no competition 
from public institutions. 

Ip short, what seems to be vital is the recognition of the tmpor* 
lanr^ of adult education by the university as a whole. Such university* 
v.lde siatements are usually not very specific, nor do they provide 
much direction to evening college or extension division activities. Kev- 
erthelC'S. the s^rcng;h of the large i^ublicly-supportcd institutions' ex- 
tension divisions may be attributed In grer»l measure to the formal 
recognition i.i charter, taUlog-ae, faculty comn-tlltee. and administra- 
tive statement of li e rcst> nsibi'ity for the continuing education of the 
public- Such formal c:mmiiments can be undermined by any current 
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administration, but they can never be completely ignored. They are dif- 
ficult to change; they have a way of outliving an administration opnosed 
to the gods of adult education. 



The history of education in the United States is scarred by the 
struggles of universities and colleges for financial survival. Income 
from tuition fees has seldom b^ren sufficient to support any educational 
program. As a result, the university has had to rely upon gifts front 
Individuals and groups, and In more recent times, upon state and fed' 
era*, aid. 

The scarcity of financial resources has necessitated an allocation 
process that attempts to maximize existing funds. Quite naturally, this 
process has been guided by some plan of priorities within the unlver - 
sity system. The most Important enterprise will receive the most 
mor.ey, and those that are deemed less Important will '"ecelve less fi- 
nancial support. 

The amount of financial support that the central adnUnistration is 
willing to give to an educational enterprise, then, would seem to be a 
good bc.rometer of the status of that particular enterpri.«^e within the 
university. An operation that ts expected to pay its own way, or at least 
break even, Is obviously not considered as legitimate as one that the 
university is willing to subsidize. 

It would appear that all new enterprises must go through some pe- 
riod of legitimization during which they receive less support from the 
university than the old, traditional programs. Eventually, as in the 
case of the graduate school movement,^ the university comes to recog- 
nize that the enterprise is on a par with its other concerns, and sub- 
sidization Is possible. Liberal adult education In America has not yet 
achieved such legitimacy and support. 

In general, extension divisions and evenirg colleges are required 
to pay their own way or at least to break even. In some of the less 
well-endowed institutions, aduit cducalion in fact ads as a money - 
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making cperiiion for the university as a whole* A vinually universal 
complaint of adult educaMon administraloTvS dramatical) underscores 
the status of adult education within many universities: a subsidized 
campus course is made to pay its own way when transferred to the ex* 
tension or evening college, even though it has Ihe same title, the same 
content, and the same instructor. The effects of such status on liberal 
adult programs are Important for an understanding of ihe present level 
of liberal adult education. 

F inancial Pressures and Program: Genera! 

The pressure to niake rnoney or break even, which Is prevalent In 
both the evening college and the extension division, unquestionably has 
a deleterious effect on aduU education In general and on liberal adult 
education In particular. 

First, with almost no experimental funds, there Is an inevitable 
lendercy to use the courses of the day departments without change- 
These courses may or may not be suited to the particular adult clien^ 
tele that Is served. Second, the pressure tc make money leads to an 
empt^asis on courses that are certain lo have a large enrollment. This 
means a de*emphasls of non*credit and liberal education on the one 
hand, a stress on credit and vocational programs on the other. 

2 

The same pressure of an ''enrollment economy ’ may produce 
non-credit courses designed to meet the felt needs of the community. 
Such courses as fly-tying ’ and horse-shoeing ' that arise out of this 
situation, particularly in state schools, further reinforce the already 
unfavorable picture that the day-time traditionalists have of adult edu- 
caMon. This, of course, fortifies existing notions of second-class sta- 
tus, which in turn leads to a less favorable allocation of ='^arce re- 
sources. Thus a vicious cycle tends to operate in adult education. Dc- 
cause it is not conslderco a.s U-gitimatc an educational enterpriseas 
the undergraduate and graduate programs, adult education receives 
less money from central administration and is required to pay its own 
way. Rut paying its own way oHen leads to a proliferation of 'service 
courses, which in turn fortifies the unfavorable picture. 



2. Rurt'^n H. Clark, The Marginality of AduU Kducation/' Notes 
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Financial Pressures — Kvcnin^ Collctze 

In i^eneral. financial pressurcL^ influence eveninp colleges more 
than extension divisions. An indication of the poor financial condition of 
th? evening college as compared with the extension division is found in 
the comparative prevalence of risk capital. Table 21 indicates that 
state universities are most likely to have risk capital, followed by mu- 
nicipal colleges and private universities in that order. Among the pri* 
vate schools, the denominational are least likely to have risk capital. 



TAI3LK 21 

RISK CAPITAL iN ADULT DIVISIG.'IS 
BY SOURCE OF CONTROL 
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Many of the smaller private universities and colleges are fighting 
for their very existence. In these institutions, the even’ig colleges are 
almost certainly looked upon as income prcxiuccrs or as public-rela- 
tions enterprises. 

If the president views the evening rnllcgc as an income producer, 
the emphasis is placed quite n.aturally up^n the tiread-and-buttcr. surc- 
nmney-making courses. Only rarely can liberal education thrive^ in 
such an en\ I ronment. This omimcnt from an evening dean of a mid- 
western uni\ersit> Is typical of a sc.h vl under scri'>us financial pixs- 
sure: Every new course 1 want to put 1 have to niake an air-tight 
case to the chancellor, showing that woo l lose any n^oncy on it. ’ 

Unfortunately, it seems to be much more difficult to make such an air- 
tight case v^hcre liberal education is concerned. 

The publ ic- relations -'f adult education can lead in cither d1 - 
rcetifin. If the president feels that be can t'»"ttcr leach his public b> do- 
ing something f«»r them as indi^idJals, there is likely to be an empha- 
sis on meeting individual "r c :mmunit> demands, “^hc value of this a[ • 
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proach in terms of increasing the endowment of the university as a 
whole Is recotmi^ed by many educational administrators. Said one eve- 
ning dean: 

One of our trustees once said that the public relations value of the 
Community College was \ery great. I tMnk it’s good too, When th? 
Chancellor goes and makes speeches asking the community to 
raise a couple of hundred thousand dollars for the university, his 
chances are a lot better If people know that are giving them 
this kind of service. 1 think we [adult division] contribute to the 
university in this way rr.ore than any other college. . , . 

Some educational administrators may even be willing to subsidize 
the evening college because Its ulttinate public-relations value Is so 
great. Said one provost at a southern university: 

We can't underestimate the evening college as a developmental 
force. The evening school seen'is to support Itself from fees, and 
this makes college Ircome. Bui there are intangible results accru- 
ing to the college tn addition to this. I'm thinking of .»*evenues lh'»t 
might come from other sources: a S200,000 conlriballon lowara 
our fund campaign from persons Interested In the program. Thus, 
even If we paid out for a loss in the program, it still would not 
cost us in the long run. 

To the extent that the public-relallons view* manifests Itself solely 
in the individual demands for courses of the fly-tying, ' ’’horse-shoe- 
ing’ calibre, the pub"c-relations view’ grinds true liberal adult pro- 
gramming into the ground. Even courses specifically organized for 
community groups may only be Institutes or confeiences of a vocation- 
al or business nature. 

But there is a public - relatioriS approach that may ha\e good re- 
sults with respect to liberal education- The university president may 
regard the evening college o^x^ralion as a means to present a favorable 
Image of the university to the community at large. The underl\ing mo- 
tive may be to Increase endowments, or tt ma> l>e to encourage parents 
to send their children to the day school. But Irrcspecttvc of the moti\e, 
the emphasis here Is likely to be on top-quality courses. In these cir- 
cumstances. the liberal arts program may well be subsidized, although 
it may not include anything in the nor.-credit area. 

f inan cial Pre Hu r e^ E xtension D |v ision 

The f'nancial condition of the extensi on divisi ns seems gcncraUy 
iKtter than that of the e\cning colleges. State aid is the determining 
factor. It is quite possible that state funds play a more important role 
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Indirectly than they do directly. The slate, by subsidizing the univer- 
sity as a vkhole, takes pressure to produce income off the extension di- 
vision. The stale university knows that it will be in existence next year 
regardless of any change in the political control of the legislature. Un- 
der these conditions, the university may not expect the extension divi- 
sion to make money to support the Institution ac a whole. Hovever, It 
is quite clear that the extension division, like the evening college, is 
expected to pay Us own way In almost all of its endeavors. However, 
given a sufficient amount of budgetary flexibility (.Ills Is not always 
given), a state extension director is in a position to do some experi- 
mentation with the liberal arts. The budgets of extension divisions are 
generally larger than those of evening colleges, and a dedicated exten- 
sion director can use the profits from bread-and-butter courses to 
suUsiui/.e liberal ed.\catlon ventures that are almost certain to lose 
money. 

Of course, almost .. enslon divlslcns receive money directly 
from the state. But such direct aid certainly does not solve all of the 
financial problems In extension. First, the extent of state aid to exten- 
sion Is likely to be very small as compared with other units In ^he uni- 
versity. Thus, In one of the better siate universities, the day colleges 
are expected to make 20l? of their budget and receive an 80% subsidy 
from the state. The situation is exactly the reverse In the extension di- 
vision, where stale aid amounts to 20% and Income from fees is ex- 
pected to cover the remaining 80%. Actually, some extension divisions 
would be happy to receive as much as a 20 t subsidy. Said one exten- 
sion director In a large southern uni\ersity, the day is still far off 
v^hen the legislature will approve 5% of the educational budget for ex- 
tension. Our best bet at pr^^sent Is to get suppoil for pet projects. ’’ 

This comment about pet projects reveals another problem con- 
nected with slate funds. Quite often stale legislatures are dominated by 
powerful interest groups. These groups see to It that the extenslO!i di- 
vision Is provided with funds to provide courses that ser\e their par- 
ticular interests. So far as has beep detcrniirjf.d, there are no pressure 
groups in any state leglslatuie whose primary aim is to supply funds 
for liberal education. Once again, the result m;»y be an emphasis on 
business and vocational courses at the exi^cnse of IlDcral education. 

Another related problem attending direct state aid to extension is 
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the state's tendency to keep a very close, and at times sihling, watch 
on the funds i? gives to extension (and to the university as a whole). 
Many states have a bureau whose job is to keep track of the budget, 
vouchers, payroll, etc. That such bureaus can create problems is re- 
veaied by these frank remarks from the director of a niidwestern ex- 
tension division: 

To the extent which these people feel that they can control the 
budgets of higher education, thpy have the power to determine what 
you can do, and In doing so they usurp large areas of academic 
freedom. ... On a very broad scale, I would say that one of the 
most damaging things in ah of higher education is the extert to 
which this kind of stale unit takes away academic freedom. It does 
away with the flexibility necessary to do the job of teaching and 
research. It gives people in political power the right to control — 
almost -what an institution can or cannot do. 

Yet another problem Is the son'ietlmes ephemeral nature of stale 
aid. At the time of the writing of this report, there seems to be some 
kind of a trend in state legislatures to expect extension to be e ntirely 
self-supporting. It is difftcull to say whether this trend is nation-wide 
or whether recent cuts in specific stales are the results of pressures 
peculiar to the politics of the states concerned. Whatever the reason, 
when a new administration sweeps into power on an economy platform, 
a low-prlorlly operation like the stale general extension division ts 
quite likely to be hit first and hardest. 

As far as program ts concerned, the siluaticn !n extension Is sim- 
ilar to that In ine evening college: In state schools the budgetary pres- 
sures aie somewhat less, the extension di\ision is likely to have a 
larger budget and some risk capital. Like the evening college, t.^e ex- 
tension division m'jsl pay its own way, but for somewhat different rea- 
sons. i^xlerslon divisions generally do not ha\e the same status prob- 
lems as the evening colleges: they are old and honorable Institutions. 
However, they are viewed as ' service, ' rather than as 'educational, '* 
enterpriser. As a result, those who profit from the service are ex- 
pected to pay for the service. Of course, a great deal of extension can 
be classified as 'service however, the service oritnlallon is carried 
through the entire division, even In those instances that are ur>ques- 
tlonably educational and that would undoubtedly be subsidized if they 
were given during the day on campus. 

As far as liberal education for adults Is concerned, the pay your 
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own way philosophy has the same deleterious effect in extension as it 
does in the evening college. Also, In extension, there is a strong phi- 
losophy of service to the community and of meeting the felt needs of 
the people. Here the attitude frequently is that since exiension sup- 
ported by tax money, it must do something directly for the taxpayer 
(l e., give him what he wants). Unfortunately, taxpayers do not demand 
liberal education. The result is a dearth of liberal education offerings 
in extension, tempered only by the messianic zeal and commitment to 
the liberal arts of a few extension directors who are willing to go out 
and create the need, and who will go through the necessary budgetary 
contortions to finance the program. 

3 

The Chief Budget Officer and Budgetary Policy 

Recognizlrg the Importance of finance in adult education, a consid- 
erable portion of the delf-admlnistcred questionnaire sent to evening 
and extension deans dealt with budgetary problems. To supplement this 
inforinatli>n a secllcn on budget w'?s Included In the interview schedule. 
To round out the picture, the chief budget officer was Interviewed at 
each of the eighteen schools visited, although admittedly it nas a less 
intensive session than those with the evening and extens* ^n deans and 
directors. 

In general, It seemed more difficult to get useful budgetary infor- 
mation from anv of the university personnel visited than it was to ob- 
tain liiformatlon about other aspects of evening and extensioi educa- 
tion. 

First, the whole budget area In the university is a confusing and 
chaotic one compared to equivalent size business organizations, but, 
more Impoitant, Inquiries about budgetary problems seemed particu- 
larly threatening to both the evening and e>ttenslon dean and to the 
budgetary tiTTcer. 

The contrast between the deans and ih^ budget officers was strik- 
ing. The deans were more affable about fiscal matters, even 1^ they 
were reticent when the questions probed the Informal techniques used 



3. fhe material on the budget officers and adult division financing 
was drawn from 18 lengthy Interviews with central adminlsUation 
coniptrollers and twelve separate Items in tbe questionnalre- 
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to supplement (tf not to circumvent) formal budgetary policy. The chief 
budget oflicer was much more uncommunicative: he would not discuss 
any policy matters. His answers to questions were usually crisp and to 
the point; it was difficult to get any insight into the attitudes and beliefs 
that determined his approach to university budgeting. The budget offi- 
cer was often quite willing to describe the formal rules by which the 
budget is formed and Implemented. He would frequently bombard the 
interviewer with charts and financial statements. But when ihe conver- 
sation veered to more general policy questions the answer was fre- 
quently no comment.'* 

Therv seems to be a cold war going on betweer, the budget officers 
and the other educational administrators. The Informal rules of the 
game and the strategy Involved are difficult to discover; perhaps they 
are trade secrets. As a result, data accumulated by the investigators 
are certainly less than complete, maybe less than accurate. Neverthe- 
less, useful and interesting hypotheses and Impressions are possible. 

First, at almost every school visited the budget officer w«'s young 
and new to the job. The field Is apparently a fluid one, and the role of 
the budget oflicer Is looked upon as a training ground for other ?vdmln- 
Islratlve posts in higher educational administration, with the goal of 
president frequently mentioned. 

Second, as regards the budget officer’s self-image, there was a 
remarkable similarity in viewpoint at each of the schools \i:5ited. The 
budget officer looks upon hImseH as an administrator, not as a policy 
maker. VVhenevDr quesll'in? became at all coni roversial, or were con- 
nected with educational policy, the common answer wa?: ' TIjIs Is a 
policy decision and iny office would have nothing at all to do ’.idth It. 1 
only see that people keep within their allocations and I’m not Interested 
In courses. ’ 

The self-image seems to contain more than a touch of 'organlia- 
lion man” behavior and It Ignites certain provocative notions about the 
next crop of university presidents! 

In the smaller schools with serious financial problems the budget 
office Is quite likely to be a mere accounting Instrument of the presl- 
der.t. In this situation, the president Is usually In command of all policy 
making, budgetary. educaUoral, and otherwise. In the small scho^ol the 
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fi:tlre administrative staff, both day and evening, is quite likely to be 
In the same building as the president and at his beck and call. As the 
schools grow in size and diversity, the president is less able to retain 
complete control and is forced to delegate more and more of his au- 
thority. In sue ' siluatiori, the budget officer is often in a position to 
make budget policy, and thereby to affect educational policy. 

How does the budget officer affect policy? An examination of the 
concrete patterns of policy formation reveals that policy making and 
administration are not two mutually exclusive functions, but are close- 
ly linked aspects of the same process. Policy is quite obviously being 
formed as it is being Implemented; the sharply drawn picture of the 
strictly instrumental bureaucrat seems to be an iP >sion of those who 
are more Impressed by theoretical neatness than by empirical reality. 

For example, if the president decides that this is to be a light 
money year and that each division must hold the line, the chief budget 
officer, In implementing this policy, may exert considerable pressure 
to assure that courses and programs whose financial outcome is im- 
certain are eliminated- It Is quite true that the budget officer may not 
be interested in those courses from an educational point of view’; yet 
his single-minded purpose to keep the university holding the line finan- 
cially may prejudice him against courses that traditionally lose money. 

Many budget officers admitted that they were sorry that the uni- 
versity was not a profit-making business organization. One budget of- 
ficer admitted frankly that he had always to keep remembering that 
this is not like General Motors; we aren't in a business. It is easier 
to overcome the profit orientation when dealing with the regular under- 
graduate and graduate divisions. Here, there is a strong tradition of 
subsidization for worthy educational enterprises. But since the evening 
and extension divisions are not yet accepted as quite as legitimate en- 
terprises as their day-time counterparts, and since there is a tradition 
for adult education to pay Sts own way, the adult division seems to take 
on more of the characteristics of a business The budget officer's la- 
tent profit-and-loss mentality Is *ss easily reslraincd under these 
circumstances and his impulse Is to judge an adult course not by its 
educational merit but by its income-producing qualities. 

A profit-and‘loss approach to adult education creates formidable 
obstacles to the development of liberal education programs for adults. 
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This is clearer In the case 3f non-credit offerings, which are frequent- 
ly looked upon by both the budget officer and the president as just so 
much tinsel. WTiile there were a few budget officers who saw the logic 
of subsidizing adult credit courses, the prevalent attitude toward non- 
credit courses was much less generous. As one man put It, *lf liberal 
arts non-credit courses were not self-supporting, I guess wo'd have to 
cut them off. " 

This is not to say that the budget office normally makes the final 
decision regarding the content of the evening and extension program. It 
is to say that by professional training and experience, the budget offi- 
cer Is almost a natural enemy of cosMy, experimental adult programs, 
which have little hope of making money or breaking even. W'hlle ho may 
not be In a position to eliminate such courses, he is generrlly the chief 
fiscal advisor to the higher administration and his advice Is not taken 
lightly. He often gi\es advice on policy matters to an evening or exten- 
sion dean before that dean discusses the matter with the president or 
vice president. He also advises the president and vice president on toe 
financial feasibility of new* courses and programs. Yet by inclination 
and by the very nature of h!s role in the university bureaucracy, he 
will bo a conservative force lending to delay or Inhibit the development 
of experimental and imaginative programs of liberal education for 
adults. 

The chief budget officer is just as likely to hedge on similar pro- 
posals ior the day campus and for the same reason; but in the prevail- 
ing framework of acceptance of campus priorities, Ms influence does 
not have the same restrictive effect. 

The chief budget officer, of course, is not the direci cause of auull 
program limitations. His recommendations do, however, reflect the 
status of adult education within the university world. 

Budget Policy: Formal and Informal Discrimination 

The Investigators Initially gjessed that the evening college and ex- 
tension division were likely to be discriminated against by the central 
administration. It has been suggested that there is a powerful unwritten 
law that the adult operation should pay its own way. This law is of cru- 
cial significance as far as the development of liberal education pro- 
grams is concerned 
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However, as *ar as formal budgetary policy is concerned there Is 
lUtle evidence that the adulr division is treated any differently than the 
day divisions. Most budgets for adult divisions are submitted to the 
same person as are other divisional budgets. All schools within the 
university are required to operate within their budgetary allocations. 
The adult division generally pays no more overhead than any other di- 
vision, although the data here are extremely hazy. 

Occasionally, what could be Interpreted as formal discrlnnination 
against the extension division turns out to be, upon close examination, 
an Informal arrarigement agreed to by both the central administration 
and the adult division. This agreement is designed to protect everyone 
against the more formidable common foe, the state legislature. For 
example, at a large southern extension division that had accumulated a 
considerable surplus as a result of the post-war enrollment boom, a 
continuation center was built "to keep the money aw^ay from the legis- 
lature.’ The director admitted that the funds really should have been 
spent on programming, but the legislature was setting committees and 
asking questions about all the special funds around the unlversUy . . . 
I sank $500,000 Into this building. '^ In spite of this large outlay, a Udy 
sum remained fn the extension fund. The central administration con- 
trived an overhead policy to protect the university in-group. A high ad- 
nHnlslrator explained that ne thought it might prove a ten^pration to 
the trustees and to the legislature to cut our other budgets if so much 
surplus remained in extension funds. So it was thought advisable for 
extension to make an over-costs' tjntribution each year of abuut 
$20,000. ' 

Hut although the central administration and the adult division are 



4 . Another extension director questioned this Interpretation: 

The use of $500,000 Tor a r.ew building makes niuch more 
sense than the Informant Indicates. Money for a building Is a one - 
time expenditure. An expenditure lor programming Implies a con- 
tinuing financial commitment which the adult division may not be 
In a position to fuifill- The handling of surpluses and the attitude 
(d lawmakers toward such surpluses in state Institutions makes 
sense. ... If I were a member of a lav making body I believe I 
■would question maintaining over-large cash balances and *»s a uni* 
versi'y administrator i would feci conipelled to consider the ex- 
tent to which a continuing commitment was Involved when extra 
money »> as being expended. 
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ea^er lo co-operate in ihe face of a common enemy, this cu-oporaiion 
does not always extend to inlra-uni\ersil>’ budgetary considerations. 
Thus, there is a widespread difference of opinion as to whether the 
evening and extension divisions do in fact pay more overhead than do 
other divisions. Is the adult division really self*6upporting and does it 
contribute more than its just share of income lo the university coffers? 

It was not uncommon for the central sc-nintstration to assert ttiat 
the university was uclually subsidizing the evening and extension divi- 
sion, Inasmuch as they paid no overhead and frequently used the facili- 
ties, supplies, and equipment of the day schools without charge. The 
evening and extension answer to this allegation is that the aduU divi- 
sion Is making so much money for the total uniiersily that no matter 
what they were assessed for overhead they would still be bearing more 
than (heir share of the financial burden. 

Many an evening and extension dean has gone so far as to assert 
that the adult division Is milking the public for the benefit of the regu- 
lar dayMlme program. An evening dean asserted that the real place 
the money is going, ts lo the full-time student. " Extension directors 
agree. One argues that an analysis of his budget reveals . . an em- 
barrassing If not unethical disparity between expenditure and income. 
To return only one*half of the tuition In service to the students Is a 
condition which will lend to Increase the mediocrity of the program and 
weaken the structure of a service designed to ad in part as a feeder 
for long-term or degree programs within the university. ’ 

The argijment as to who is supp>rting whom cannot be easily re- 
solved. An accurate asscssn.enl of the profit made by any university 
program requiies a system of cost accounting that few universities 
h.a\e or need. The truth pi 'b.iMy lies somewhcic txt'ween the ex- 
tremes. Th.at is to say, the evening and c\(cnsic.r. d»\isinns quite obvi- 
ously contribjtc more to the t<>lal university, linarcially. than d « liiv 
other units: but in view of the failure to assess the actual overheavi 
cost.« t'» the adjit di vision, their contribution Is S'.tmewhaf smaller than 
they usually claim, 

. J he Nee d f j > r } 1 c xibili t y 

The fr.ct that rviosl budget officers state that evening and extension 
divisions are n d disciiminated against, and that budgelarv policy with 
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regard to deficits, curpluses. and overhead is equally applicable 
throughout all the divisions In the uni\ersity, does not of itself elimi- 
nate all criticism of existing fiscal policy. It can be argued with com- 
pelling cogency that the evening and extension divisions should not 
merely be treated equally, but should be treated differently in view of 
the different kind of operation involved. This different treatment is 
most vividly demonstrated through the question of budgetary flexibility. 

The adult division characteristically offers a wide diversity of 
courses, both credit and non-credit. Demands from the comnfuniiy for 
short courses and institutes or for special progrants arc quite likely to 
be sporadic. The undergraduate and graduate divisions arc in a much 
better position to estimate their yearly budgetary requirements since 
most of their studenis arc registered for a sequential credit program 
leading to a degree. Thus, while a rigid budget policy may be feasible 
and even desirable for the day divisions, 'his same policy can have se- 
rious effects on the adult operation. Jn some schools, the difficulty of 
transferring funds from one account to another during the year can re* 
suit in the cancellation of courses. Of course, the Ingenuity of the eve- 
ning and extension dean or director In devising Intorn^al means to clr‘ 
cumvent bureaucratic restrictions must not be underestimated. Y'et 
these Informal means, effective though they may be, may not outlive 
the person who has oevised them. The forn^al recognition by the cen- 
tral administration of the need for budgetary flexibility in the adult di- 
vision has a permanence about it that transcends the particular indl- 
viduai presently filling the role of dean or director, however skillful a 
manipulator. 

Many srhwls do recocniro this need f<>r flexibility. In some uni- 
versities. the evening Cidlege l'»udgct is prepared fron^ quaiter to quar- 
ter. The dean of one of these schools explains that he has t > d-a it ihat 




5. Such n^anipjUtive techniques arc impntart and apparently 
widespread. In spite of the formal rigidity of the usual budgetary cate- 
r nies. there some Informal play between these eategor ics. A direc- 
tor of extensi'^n provides 'nsight into the actv’al workings of his budge*: 
in the prop >sed budget, the S^3,000 from the state includes al>*ut 
56.000 fi>r exi^i imentation and research rclale l to extension educa- 
tion. Th‘s moner will be available for the dirf v’ .r ar^l ass relate di- 
rectors .Of projects they want to undertake-cd e or se we can't call it 
that in the b-udg 2 t becaure the Tuded Cf^niniission would ne\ er stand 
f^rit.’ 
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way because froTii quarter to quarter I'm never sure what my income 
or costs \re going to be. ' In some schools, the budget is broken up into 
Vwo parts, on*' ^^exible and the other rigid. The rigid part includes the 
salaries of faculty members who have regular tenure appointments In 
the adult division, either on a full-time or joint-appointment basis. 
This money cannot be touched. However, the flexible pan of the budget 
is likely to Include administrative salaries and a wages account out of 
which part-time community faculty Is paid. In this part of the budget 
the adult dean or director generally has the authority to transfer funds 
from one account to another without the prior approval of the central 
administration. 

Another important device to gain flexibility s the use of the re* 
stricted ' or revolving fund. In this case, all the fees that are collected 
for a particular progran^v remain within the division fov the t^'ire year 
and do not go directly into »he university general account. Tne evening 
and extension director can use this money throughout the year to pay 
salaries of faculty. An example of the operation of such a fund In a 
small midwestern university will make Us applicability and importance 
clear. In this school, faculty who teach in the non-credit program arc 
paid Out of an account called Salarles-Non-Credll ' If the funds in this 
account are used up before the end of the year, ana If the administra- 
tion refuses to permit the adult dean to transfer funds from elsewhe: e 
(which is not a rare situation), the i no additional courses can be given 
for the remainder of the year. After considerable argument and dis- 
cussion, the evening dean convinced the chaticellor th.U the back of 
budgetary flexibility was causing considerable hardship to the division. 
The cliancellor reluctantly recognized that because it is difficult to 
predict budget needs annually f >r the division, it nr.ay be ncccssa/y to 
establish a rc^xilving fund f ir certain operations id the division. ' 

It was agreed at this same school that th^ Industrial Pvlations 
Center wc>uld set up as a Jcvdaing fund. This meant ih.at all fees 
that were collected for industrial relations courses did n d go Into the 
general university fund but were retained within the division. This fee 
income was used to pay the salary of faculty who taught ,n the ifuius- 
iiial relations pr'^grarn. The end "^esults of this arrangement were 
tw ofold: first, if there was an over-all pj< fit in the iTidusIrial relations 
account at the end of the year, it did n>t revert to the university gen- 
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eral account, but was retained within the division: second, and more 
important, courses In industrial relations could be given all year long 
without any fear that the ‘Salartes-Non-Credit“ account would be in- 
sutficienl to meet the costs. 

The chancellor's agreement to permit the adult division to set up a 
revolving fund was recognized as a considerable triumph for the divi’ 
sion. It may well be that one Index of the strength and support of an 
evei.Ing or extension division within the total university would be the 
existence of such revolving funds. 

All of the devices to give greater budgetary flexibility to the adult 
division have an important bearing on liberal adult education. Liberal 
education courses that arc especially for adults arc expensive and sel- 
dom pay their own way. An adult dean or director with sufficient au- 
thority to transfer funds between accounts is in a position to use fees 
from programs that characteristically make money to subsidize these 
liberal education ventures. Katurally, all of this manipulation requires 
a dean who is sufficiently sold on the desirability of liberal adult edu- 
cation to fake the time and trouble. Dut dein who has a favorable ori- 
entation will be aided in his attempts to put on imaginative progran^s 
by the institutionalization of a f'exible budgetary p<Dlicy. 

Hela t ion of University Tradition an d 
tludgetlng to th e Grow thT!^yc lc6 

University accci)tancc of adult education as expressed In charters, 
publtc documents, and stated policies, together with some positive no- 
tions of community service, are most emphitic iii these divisions at 
the s»age of Assimilation. Oivislor«i at the stage of I^epart mental Dom- 
ination are most likely to be with vjl any of the traditions that sustain 
liberal adult efforts. The dovehipmenl of favorable attitudes tijward 
community seivicc within the division and the university is most likely 
to appear at the Autonomous stage. More formalired c^~'mmiinunls in 
the f‘>rm university or adult dl\ isi :>n p dicies are most apt to occur 
at the Integration or Assimilation stages. 

Dudgel dislributi m In all the adult divisions giv es a fairly accurate 
breakdown by various stages of development. The continauni is fr ^m 



6. See Table 22. 
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TABLE 22 



THE GROWTH CYCLE AKD UNIVERSITY TRADITIONS 
AND THE BUDGET 



Traditions 


Depart- 

mental 

Domination 


Autonomy 


Integration 


Assimi- 

lation 


Charier of 
the Univer- 
sity 


No recogni- 
tion of adult 
or citizen 


No recogni- 
tion of adult 
or citizen 


Split between 
son^e recog- 
nition and 
none 


Usually 
some char- 
ter recog- 
nition of 
adult 


Public doc- 
umenis of lha 
Unlv. (Cata- 
logues, offi- 
cial histo- 
ries, bro- 
chures) 


No reference 
to responsl- 
biilly in adult 
education 


No reference 
to responst- 
blllly in adult 
education 


Some policy 
stalcn'icnls 
supported 
by higher 
adm. relat- 
ing to adult 
education 


Official 
recognition 
of respon- 
sibility in 
adult edu- 
cation 


Conception 
of communi- 
ty service 


Undeveloped 


Awareness 
of the com- 
munity in 
P.R. terms 


Positive 
conception 
of commu- 
nity service 


Strongly 
developed 
conception 
of commu- 
nity service 


Budget sire 


No separate 
budget or 
$1,000 to 
$50,000 


$50,000 to 
$500,000 


$500,000 to 
$1,000,000 


Over 

$1,000,000 


Budget flex- 
ibility in re 
risk capital 
and disposl - 
lion of sur- 
plus and def- 
icit 


Less than 

standard 

flexibility 


Less than 
standard to 
standard 
flexibility 


Standard to 
belter than 
standard 
flexibility 


Belter than 

standard 

flexibility 



divisions with no sej^ar^He budgets in the stage of iX^partiiK^ntal Diuml- 
ratlon to divisions with budgets (>f o\er two million dollars in the As- 
slmildUon stage. Again, to the extent that budgeting is index cf uni- 
versity acceptance of adult education, the range is f -ii almost no ac- 
ceptance tn the early stages to corr.plete acceptance M the ’iter stages. 



Sb m n i a I y and Conclus ions 

The C'inclusions r>n the rnlc nf budgri officers in dcterniining lib- 
eral adult programming are cpiile modest. They can be summarired as 
follows: 
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1. University budget offirers hnvc iT,;>rc discretion •n int c rpr et " 
in^ policy lh,^n is generally thought. They not only implement 
policy, they interpret it. This is more likely to happen in a 
iarpe 01 pani?,ation than a small one. 

2. Budpet officers are critical figures in determining what the 
adult division does when they have some discretion. They are 
likely to see the adult enterprise as more of a business or- 
panization and deal with it in terms of a profit and loss oten^ 
talily because of university traditions regarding adult educa- 
tion oubsidation. 

3. Budget officers are net »hc single n'lost important factor in 
liberal adult cducation — ihey usually reflect the view of the 
president. 

4. In all university and college organizations the budget officer 
js a key fi^re because of the recommendations ho makes to 
the president. 

Finance Is unquestionably one n/ the crucial variables sustaining 
the present level of university adult liberal education. Universities in 
America seem always to be short-funded and to be continually strug- 
gling with budgetary problems of serious magnitude. 1. the total avail- 
able financial resources are less th.an adequate for all the purposes for 
which they arc needed, it is naturally programs that are considered 
less important that will he starved. At present it is adult education thal 
is considered less Important. ’ 

University presidents, chief budget officers, and other central ad- 
ministrators generally share the attitude that the reputation of the uni- 
versity cannot bo made by an evening or extension program, even an 
outstanding one, but rather can bo made only by high-quality graduate 
and undergraduate diviti ms. The secondary status >f evening and ex- 
tension education is reflct'e.' in the widespre.ad requirement that it 
\fcill be I'dcr.ded. and even vigorously supported . so long as it p.ays its 
own way and dues n-d get in the way. 

Mnnev is imputant. even vital, In pri^gramming f'»r adult divi- 
sions. Put even n cursory analyses of tfit C'^rclati in between financial 
resources and liberal adult pr«‘gram diver sdv discloses that there are 
some schoe>ls that have been able b> w nk wonders with almost no 
funds, while "theis languish in relative pr-ispcrit; withojt a lii^eial - f- 
ferirg in sight. 

University traditions and the budget d • n t alone explain the status 
(if liJx'ral adult programs, Traddi >ns can languish i^r be de empha- 
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sized, or they can be created. Budttetiriit practices also are only one 
aspect ef (he story and must be viewed In the perspective of the other 
suslairdnp forces. A further explanation of the bases of pood libera) 
adult programming must take into account the attitudes of the presi- 
dent, key deans, -and dcparlmenlal heads— among other factors. 
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UNIVEHS[TV ACCKPTAN'CK OF 
ADULT EDUCAnON 



Hypotheses nb )ut the relation of [;encr:il university acceptance to 
Lbeial education programming were framed in terms of the status of 
the adult division within the university system and of the attitudes of 
the president, !^ty deans, and faculty. Faculty arrangements within the 
adult division, growth of a faculty culture, ’ and advisory facults com- 
mittees were also investigated- 

1. The resources to d velup an effective liberal education program 
Qcpenci partly on the status of the adult dean and his division within the 
university system- The higher his status, *he more he is ace epted as 
an equal of other university deans and the nvore liberal progranmiing 
he can effect. 

2. Effective liberal programming is dependent on the enthusiasm 
of the president toward the adult program in general. Liberal program' 
ming grows wnen he is enthusiastic and declines when he is skeptical 
about adult cducatifin. More s^>ecifically, the president's altitude to- 
ward the adult division affei^ts the nature and amount of liberal educa- 
tion «.df«?riogs as follows: 

a) When the president sees the adult divisi m primarily as a 
money maker, only those liberal education offerings that make im-ncy 
will '»o sustained, These aie degree offerings, transferred intact fi mi 
thediy or campus with the least amount d modification for .an adult 
clientele. 

b) When the piesidcrd sees the adult unit ir^ tei ms of its pjb- 
Itc • I elations value, then there ip slightly nvn c p >ssibiUty of dev el q'J- 
ing effective liberal education offerings than i' he has a money -nvaking 
V lew. 

c) When the president views the adult division as an equal 
niemtx?r of the UTiiv ei sity fandly. then the situ.itim is even nv o c fa- 
vorable to liIxTa) education, 
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ci) The president's \ iew is most favorable (o the development 
of liberal adult programminp when he has a special concern for edu- 
cating adults. 

3. To the extent that the adult division has the positive support of 
the key deans within the institution (usually arts and science, educa- 
tion, commerce, and engineering) liberal programming is increased. 
Their opposition to the adult division or piogram dintinlshcs the pos- 
sibilities of pood liberal programming. 

4. When more than 5C ^ of the adult faculty comes from the local 
community ( street corner iaculty ), this has an adverse effect on lib- 
eral adult propramminp. Campus resources arc limited when such a 
situation prevails. 

5. Liberal propramminp Is nv>st effective when the adult dean has 
control over his own faculty — when he can hire or fire them or shares 
this rcsjK)nsibility jointly with a campus authority. This Is dependent, 
however, on the attitude of the adult dean toward liberal education, If 
he is not favorably disposed, then the antount of faculty contiol he has 
bears no relationship to the amount or quality of liberal education. 

6. The amount ard cffccmcness of liberal adult education is re- 
lated to the existence of a faculty advisory committed drawn from the 
main university that recommends program ideas, faculty, and policy to 
the f Jult dean. 

7. TliC more differentiated the faculty arrangements are, the more 
favorable arc the liberal education opportunities within the adult divi- 
sion. This hypothesis, however, depends on the amount of university 
arceptanct of the job the adult dlvisi m is d dnp. University acceptance 
coupled with differentiation in faculty a; langemcnls pro\ idcs the most 
tav.»‘abU' climate for liberal cducatojn. f)iifercntiati'»n involves: 

a) A graduated payment system for regular fc^cultv teaching 
in the aduU divisi-n. 

b) A syslenv of ranks that is n d the san:e as the campus r>S’ 
tern and that all >ws distinctions to be made at least f r length - f serv- 
ice. 

c) The development vi ar. adult faculty culture through var- 
injs contacts anvong faculty mcmbei s. Contact ranges from Inf ormal 
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get-togethers to regular meetings held at departmental or divisional 
levels. 



An attempt was made to ascertain the position ol the adult division 
within the university by noting the policy-making committees upon 
which the adult dean cr director sits. Questionnaires revealed that 
deans who sat on no committees were l\pical of the smaller evening 
colleges and extension divisions in the early stages of developntent. 
Deans who sat on the more powerful committees were found in the 
more mature divisions, though here they were ntore likely to be found 
in evening coPeges than In extension divisions. This pointed up the inn- 
portance of aiquiring accurate information on university committee 
structures. (Outside of the university senate or council arc there any 
university committees which arc considered vital by personnel in most 
American universities? Or is each university and college unique in the 
way Jeeision-making responsibility is divided among committcesT) 



The investigators started with the notion that flourishing programs 
of liberal adult education that arc creatively different from day or 
campus offerings require strong support of Iht president, key deans, 
and department heads within the univtrsUy proper. Presidential sup- 
port, however, is the n’ost crucial f.actor hc»^c. and with it adult divl’ 
slons can functi^in sm->ghly against formidable opposition from the 
campus. The best arrangement that a di\ ision seems able to work out 
is positive suppoit by the president, c >-<ipcraiion or ncutralits on the 
pa it "f the key deans, and a series <f co-nper alive arrangements with 
interested d<; pa r t ti'iCnt heads. 

AttilUjjcs_of the Presjdent 

M St adult deans and direct ts. whether of cMcnsion divisi>ns or 
evening colleges, inciicated tha’ their piesidcnis were qui^e cnihJsiAS' 
tic. In res^‘^>nse to the question. What w«>uld y->u say the aUitude of 
yur president is toward >ojr adult program? the answers broke d >w n 
as f' 'How s: 



d) Sonac kind of faculty training or orientation. 



Status of the Adult Division 
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TABLE 23 



ATTITUDES OF PBESIDEN I’S TOWARD 
THEIR ADULT DIVISIONS 



V'ery Favorable 


70.6c 


More or Less Favorable 


22.7^) 


Indifferent 


.b% 


Skeptical 


].0% 


More or Less Against It 




No Answer 


3.6^^) 



Few adult administrators were willing to admit any lack oi presidential 
enthusiasm for their programs. This makes the small group that ad- 
mitted indifference, skepticism, or outright hostility quite exceptional. 
They are immediately confronted with the question-- 'Then what am 1 
doing here?’ Actually the group that indicated a "more or less favor- 
able ’ attitude was undoubtedly concealing some concern about presi- 
dential supp^Drt, This was revealed In the interviewing. In one Instance 
where the adult dean admitted presidential hostility, he was able to 
function in the face of it. The dean had powerful and articulate friends 
supporting him throughout the slate and in the state legislature. His 
Immediate superior, too, \^as not the president but a provost wlio func- 
tioned as president of the local campus while the top administrator 
presided over a stale system of colleges. The point to be made here is 
the enormous part the president plays in setting limits on \vhat the 
aduU division, or for that matter, any other part of the university en- 
terprise, can do. 

But even within the frar,,ework of warn^ support for the adult divi- 
sion several characteristically dilfercni attitudes are present. An at- 
tempt was made to identify the specific kind of sui\v.)rt the president 
gives l > adult ciucition. N"t only his degree <>f enthusiasm but his 
image "f the adult division v^erc studied. These factors were studied 
^ bj th e adult dean . ^ Four different outlooks wcic dis- 

1. There was no check on the accuracy of the adult dean’s pertep- 
ti m <'f the pre sident’s or ientation. But in the institutions actually \is- 
ited, the adult dean's perceptions could be checked acainsl the rcalitv. 
To the cMent these 18 schools are rcprrsental i\ e, the adult dean’s 
perception f'f the president's view as he rcp'>r1c1 it in the qjesti'n- 
naire was essentially correct. 
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tinj^uishcd: a money-makinp in^age (G.7r); a public-relations Image 
(33.5 c); a same-as-campus image (27.8 c): a missionary zeal for adult 
education Image (5.2c)* l‘he hypotheses were that a money-making 
image is a serious handicap to liberal adult programming The public- 
relations image can operate favorably or unfavorably, more likely the 
former. The same-as-campus image can also operate favorably or un- 
favorably. The most favorable outlook the president can have (and the 

2 

least likely) is one of missionary zeal for adult education. 

'Income-Producing View' Divisions (6.7'c) * Characteristically, 
these schools are recent arrivals — small private or church- relat^'d 
evening colleges in urban contexts ard in the earliest stage c. the 
growth cycle. They have all the problems to solve, all the fights to win. 
Their annual budget is considerably lower than that of the other three 
groups, and they are not likely to have risk capital. They expect em- 
phatic opposition from the arts and science dean and neutrality or 
some opposition from the other deans. They have no Immediate plans 
for liberal ad'ill education, They are least likely of the four groups to 
have drawn up a set of guiding principles for their operation. They in- 
dicate that they do not have community support. Their offerings arc al- 
most carbon copies of the day-time or campus courses. The deans or 
directors are more likely to come from lower-level education or other 
Jobs in university administration and are not as well trained as their 
coumerparls in the other three categories. 

The Public delations Ima g e Schojls (33, 5 y ) . Characte^^istic- 
aliy, these schools are divided between l.irge urbar evening colleges 
and state extension divisions. Annual budget is son;ewhcro between 
$100,000 and $500,000. ITicy fare well fin,mci.ill> : they have some risk 
capital, they can finance deficit operations with income from programs 
that make money, an:! they are likclv to have a full time research ii 
idea man. directors tend to be community orictited and there is a 
tradition of c«immunitv service at these universities. The deans <vr di- 
rectors come fr<>m a liberal arts or education t’ackgrour.d usually 
come out of the faculty, have doctorates, and have been on the j jb 
longer than their counterparts in the iither three grou. s. Ubethcr there 



2. See Appendix 4 f o Trofilss of Adult f'>ivisi '^ns by Tl.cir Tresi* 
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is any liberal aduU programming in these schools depends upon, the 
convictions of the dean himself. 



The "Same -as-Can^pus Imago ' Schools (27.6 c) . These schools are 
apt to be oldtimers, frequently pre*19'39. They may be large urban 
evening colleges or state extension divisions. Annual budget is also 
some\vhere between $100,000 and $500,000. They are apt ♦o have risk 
capital and to have some freedom to maneuver within their budgets. 
Deans or directors usually sit on powerful university conintiUecs and 
expect good support from key deans. Deans tend to have a strong aca- 
demic oriontalion and confess to having no formal comn'i^'nlty support 
for their programs. These schools *^re more likely to have elaborated 
a set of form'd objectives for thedr adult progran\s. The deans or di- 
rectors arc likely to have come from the faculty and have doctorates in 
education. Again, the determinant of good liberal programming in this 
Instance Is not the president’s \iew of the operation but the personal 
convictions of the adult dean. 

The MissionsTiy 7eal I n^ a go Schools (5.2 This is the smallest 
group of the four and is also likely to be split between urbr^n evening 
colleges and state e.xtension divisions. Annual budget Is higher than in 
the other three categories and fiscal position is extremely favorahde. 
They have freedon'k to move within budgets and are able to keep sur- 
plus funds within the di\islr»n; thty usually have more risk capital than 
the other three groups- They exj>cct strong supp<Drl from the key deans, 
and are more apt to h ve a faculty training program. They have an ag* 
gressive outlook toward their communities, and receive strong support 
in return. They are more likely to do roi.tlyscs nf their student bcxiy , 
are irderested in expanding liberal non*citdit pi'ngrams, and are ori- 
ented t<^ special publics- This is the only group with a staff in liberal 
education. Like the public -relations sch>ots. they are likely to have 
research pc ''pie, TTie dr.ans are likely t') have come fron*i ^her admin- 
istrative positions in the university ?nd to have degrees in educalion, 
which are likely to bo Master's oi i>>ct irates. 

.T he Sj pi> nt of the K ey fX ans 

The Support of the deaths d -es r >t seem as tmpntant to the adult 
division as d es 5up^>'rt of the president. When adult deans were a<^kci 
I I evaluate the attitudes of other deans t ward the adult divisi''n. re- 
sponses broke d "wn as follows: 
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TABLE 24 



ATTITUDES OF KEY DEANS TOWARD 
TKEIR ADULT DIVISION 



Very Enthusiastic 


18.5% 


Fairly Enthusiastic 


47.9% 


Neutral 


15.9% 


Skeptkal 


4 e 0 


Unfavorable 


2.6% 


No Answer 


10.8% 



The answers showed n\oi e widespread variation than in the case of the 

3 

president s attitude. 

The altitude of t’le <ey deans can be viewed as a dependent vari- 
able. The deans seem to be n^ore impoitant in universities where there 
has been a succe.'Sion of weak presidents or during an inter-regnum. 
Their imponance 's corslderably diminished with a strong president 
and a tradition of strong departments. The adult division seems to 
function with the least amouni of interference from the campus \\hen 
there is a strong departmental set-up. 

More repealing is the kind of support the adult division can expect 
from deans representing four specific areas in the university enter- 
prises'. Arts and Sciences, Education. Commerce, and Engineering. 
These four areas ' O' er al most the total effort of any evening college 
cr extension division. 

Characteristically the adult division is formed as an extension of 
one of these divisions. Lack cT support fron\ any nr.c nf them usually 
nicans that faculty assistance fron^ it is also lacking. It is here that the 
growth cycle of the adult division appears quite dramatically. 

In the early stages of growth the dean of a ms and sciences Is usu- 
ally strongly opposed to the adult division. This may be because of his 
skepticism about quality in the face of money-making pressures (a 
very real problea>) or because of a generally conservative stance. 

Usually € fucalion and commetcc deans suppoi t the adult division 



3. See Ap^'c^ldlx \ f r Tr -filcs ^ f Adult Dixisions by Their Presi- 
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in its early phases. The dean or director himself comes from one of 
these two divisions and the adult organization is likely to be the eve- 
ning or extension arm of one of these two areas- Opposition is more 
likely to come from, the dean of commerce (still only 15% support) in a 
state school in the early stapes. More than likely, this is because of 
the verv strong education orientation of state extension divisions. 

At any stage of the growth cycle the dean of engineering is most 
likely to be opposed unless the adult program has grov^m out of an en- 
gineering context and has an engineer in charge. 

The divisions expecting support from all the deans are consider- 
ally older; the deans have been on thoir jobs longer, often longer than 
any of the other deans. These confident divisions are characterized by 
bronde r programs, bigger budgets, greater organizational complexity. 
Resistance from arts and sciences seems to disappear as the adult di- 
vision grows older. Also arts and sciences opposition is less likely in 
schools that formally recognize their adult education responsibilities. 
iCnglneorlTig opposition seems to disappear when separately organized 
engineering programs are set up in co-operation with the engineeilng 
school and with an engineer in charge. 

The pattern of supp<)rt and opposition by key deans is very inter- 
esting, but what does it tell us ab:iut liberal education programs? 

A strong, vigorous liberal adult program is most likely to emerge 
when thete Is strong support from education, commerce, and liberal 
arts deans. Engineering support or opposition sceriis to make no dif- 
ference. Support from education and commerce is required beca'ise 
these two are.as represcr t such a heavy investment uf time, eff jit. and 
resources in most evening and extensi m programs, ft seems neccs- 
.<ary to take caic of the bread-and-butter efforts before Imaginative 
liberal programs can be tried, although this gcncrallzat I >n does not 
apply to adult divisions that offer only non -credit courses. Supp^-^rt 
from the arts and science dean i- necessary (after education and com- 
merce) because of his oVvi ‘J s control of liberal res urces. faculty, 
and ide.;S. 

ll.e IXpailnienj Heads 

N'» q ;estior s in the Qjestianraire were directed t ‘ the ^-otlcrn of 
supp'Tt by departments. The preliminary interviews Indicated th.it this 
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varied considerably from institution to institution; later interviewing 
confirmed this observation. '1 ne pattern that did emerge was what 
could be expected. 

Departments with some contact with an adult audience (e.g., edu- 
cation, business administration) were more s>mpathetic with the re- 
source problems of the adult division. Parely are the department 
chairmen In the exact sciences interested or active in adult education. 
The problems here are practically insurmountable. It is difficult and 
expensive to duplicate laborato»^y facilities in an extension division or 
evening college and few scientists are concerned with the general edu- 
cational aspects of their discipline. They are net hostile: they are sim- 
ply too busy with other things. 

The liberal arts department chairmen, representing the moie 
classical fields, were also unenthusiastic, particularly during the early 
stages. English department chairmen showed mtxed attitudes and their 
attitudes have special significance since an unusually high proportion 
of central administration personnel come from English departments. 
Sonic of the strongest supporters and most dedicated foes of adult edu- 
cation were English department chairmen. Local inslituti- pnal history 
has tt) be consulted to explain such variation. In some c.ises 

the English depaitmcnt chairman sees himself as the guardian of the 
liberal tradition and Is opp<ised lo a mishandling (d this traditioT». as he 
believes occurs in an evening <ir extension divisbm. Interestingly 
enough, some of these implacable English department chairmen were 
quite willing to support non 'credit experimentation and ever, had some 
ideas regarding the conduct of the experiments. 

One co-ope r.ati ve pditical science chairman at a largo state uni- 
versity tried to rharacleri7c several negative dej\utmcnial siews of 
extension: (I) a narrow philos'>ph> rif what the university is and should 
be d jing: (2) lack or limitations of resources: and (3) resentment of 
anything that clutters up the job that has to be d^»ne on campus. The two 
extreme slows arc seeing campus resiv>nsibil its as paramount on the 
one hand, and having a mission.ai v /cal t a imprioc the conirnunUy on 
the other. 

Several unusual situati ms were rrcounteicd where depa rtmc nt.al 
sopp 'Tt was v«i!Ti»rig. In several slate sch >ols, an assistant dean in Tb.c 
I amp IS college als 1 wnrked in the adult division. This admini si rat'>r 



represented adult education to his campus colleagues and the campus 
college to the adult division. Part of his salary was paid by extension 
?.nd part by his own college. The system seemed to work very effec- 
tively to implement several universities’ adult education responsibil- 
ities. 

Another ex:eptlonal situation occurred at an extension center of a 
large state university located on the same campus as one of the state 
colleges. The extension center pre-dated the state college by a number 
of years and most of the state college personnel came out of the exten- 
sion center There was high positive feeling toward extension work 
among deans and department heads. The second class status of adult 
education was not present. This state also has an allocation system to 
prevent course duplications an\ong state institutions: as a result, the 
extension center offers more upper-lc.'cl courses than the local state 
college. This aids the extension aivision — an extension of the whole 
state system of higher cducatlon-bccause faculty members are happy 
to teach upper division and graduate courses at the extension center. 
The offerings of the local state college arc considerably limited be- 
cause of the state allocation system, These three situations-a split 
appointment between the campus college and extension; the growth of a 
college out of an extension center; and an atypical system of alloca- 
tions -are exceptional cases. 

Gcneinlly. support Is positive when the university has been cn- 
g.iged in adult education for a number of >ears and many faculty mem- 
bers have had an opp^^rtunity to teach in adult pr 'i'rams. Also, where 
there Is a history of strong departmental chairmen, the adult dean oi 
director is much more I’kely to work out amicable relationships with a 
number of dopartments: he doesn't ^avc to face the concentrated op|>'‘- 
sitinn of a dean functioning as a divisional representative. 

T^e K a c u 1 1 ^ 5c t -U p and Liberal 
Ad ult Fr^r a naming 

Preliminary Investigati tn revealed that several t\|X?s of faculty 
arrangements arc used by evening and extension divisions. The ar- 
rangements indicate the division’s stage of development and its cfftc- 
tncncss in using the resources avail, ib1c to it. 

The investi^ati >n als ’ revealed the pcrceraage ^ f the faculty that 
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came from the community and the percentage from the campus. The 
breakdowns were: 



TABLE 25 

PERCENTAGE OF FACULTY FROM CAMPUS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





L.A. College 


Evening College 


Extension Division 


0-33X 


10.7 c 


17.8 c 


18. 8X 


34-66X 


21. 4X 


44 .4X 


22. 9X 


67-lOOX 


50. OX 


31.1 0 


52 \% 



On the whole, evening colleges tried to hold to a 50*50 balance be- 
tween campus and community, and extension divisions leaned toward a 
higher percentage from the campus. Percentages from the campus 
were generally higher for both extension and evening colleges when 
liberal aits facult> was used. General opinion favored a 50-50 split. 

One dean of arts and sciences at a small college in a southern city 
agreed with his evening dean In feeling that use of community people 
snould not go beyond SOX'* Fifty per cent was viewed as the “danger 
point. One engineering evening school derived 75c of Its evening lac- 
ulty from the community. This was exceptional and was tolerated by 
the faculty because of the association of the univer.slty with industry 
and because of the trust Industry placed in the evening dean. One mu- 
nicipal college tried to solte the prebUm of separateness Implied in 
using community faculty by getting the day departments to jnintly ap- 
p->im part-time teachers. 

Five different faculty systems were used by evening deans and ex- 
tension administrators In staffing their progrartis: 

1. 27.8 c Use of faculty from the campus departn;ent at the dis- 
cretion of the departmental chairman or dean. 

2. Use of extra compensation faculty for overload teach- 
ing. Resp->n Sibil it y for hiring and firing in the hands of the 
adult dean or director. 

3. ll.9c Joint appointment system with specified load appor* 
li'^ned between the aduH division and regular departmcris. 
iXclsi'^n on hiring and firing shared jolnLv. 

1 j. Full-time adult faculty. 
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5. 42.8c Other or mixed systems. (Those are not included In the 

aT)o^ choices.) 

The pattern for the newer divisions in the early stages of their de* 
velopment was to rely largely on faculty drawn from campus or resi- 
dent departments. In state schools and some smaller liberal arts col- 
leges, quotas were assigned by the administrative leadership and de- 
pended on the rhetorical skill of the aduK dean or the commitment of 
the university to extension. The private colleges in the ea^'ly phases of 
growth had to persuade various faculty members or departments of 

4 

their adult education responsibility. 

Deans and directors who relied primarily upon the regular cam- 
pus faculty were least likely to have a separate administrative stiuc ■ 
ture for adult work. They were least likely to ha>*e any kind of faculty 
meeting or training. Such divisions served late starters and remedial 
Ltudents primarily. They did not have any risk capital and tended to 
have the lowest budgets of the four groups. The president was apt to 
appreciate the adult operation for its money-making possibilities; day 
or campus dean's opposition was pronounced. Community support for 
the program here was likely to be minimal. The program was likely to 
be small and almost entirely credit, with the adult dean or director 
yearning for some V:ind of autonomy nr upgrading. This croup was least 
likely to have any future plans for liberal adult eduvatio i or any ki^d of 
specific objectives oIai>arated for itself. The dean was likely to have a 
Master's degree in education or business administration and to have 
been on the job fron^ 1 to years. 

T he Extra Com pons ation Personnel 5 y s tern 

The second stage of devePpment occur.<> when the division has 
achieved a certain stability and autonomy. There is ene gh control 
over the adult division funds that day or campus faculty can be com- 
pensated for their extra teaching. But it is at this stage also that there 
IS a strong temptation on the part of the cvtriing or extension dean to 
rely heavily un totnmunity faculty members. The impulse to autonomy 
is strong and the problems of dealing with individual campus faculties 
troubles' me because of their recui rcrit complaints about standards. ' 



4. 5ee Ap^xridix I for rr->filcs f,f Adult In\Sslor,s by Type of Kac“ 
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Communily teachers are much easier to handle. 

Schools using the extra compensation systenA primarily, invari- 
ably had a separate administrative structure. They usually began be 
fore 1929. Emphasis in these schools shifted from the late starters to 
special publics. The budget situation was more favorable here than in 
the earlier stage. These divisions usually had specific programming 
persons and a larger staff. They were also apt to have some kind of 
formal guiding principles for their op. ‘ration. The president of the in- 
stitution had a public-relations image of the adult operation (with a 
good number having the incomo Image). 

Mer '5ers of thts group Inveighed strongly against the day-campus 
personnel system and underlined the need for autonomy. This group 
has yet to solve its financial problems; although budgets arc high, 
many are not able to make up any deficits or apply surpluses by ma- 
nipulating iheir funds. They are likely to view a deficit as catastrophic 

The deans or directors of these schools emphasized community 
service and had informal community support. The dean or director 
typically had a Bachelor's degree «n a liberal arts discipline and had 
been on the job longer than h!s colleagues in the other three groups. 

A p p^jlntm cp t Personnel Sy stem 

The original impetus of the adult division is an upv^ard thrust to- 
ward some kind of separation and autonomy so that it can discover its 
own pattern of growth. But once separation has been established, the 
impulse Is to work more toward some kind of integration with the main 
campus. It is at this point that a joint appointment system is intro- 
duced. 

Sch>jls in the Integration stage tend t > have a separate adminis- 
trative structure and to be coniposed of the older divisions. T*hey also 
tend to emphasize community groups as their primary audicncto 
Teachers in this system are likely to meet more often and to be sub- 
ject to some kind of faculty training for adult leaching. These divisions 
ap^x?ar to prefer Ph.D.’s and use conimunity faculty somewhat less 
th.an their extra conipcnsalion brethren. These sch><.>ls often h.ave a 
special staff pcTSon devoted to research or ideas and frequently have 
done analyses of their student boefy. Ibey seem t i fare a* well as their 
colleagues in the budget situati m. slightly l*ctter than the extra com- 
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pensation grovjp. Support from the deans is likely to be quite positive 
and the president characteristically sees the division in public-rela- 
ttons terms. 

These schools tend to prefer the faculty system they have and to 
re^;ard day or campus control as undesirable, the use cf extra compen- 
sation personnel almost as undesirable. 

The values emphasized by these schools underline intra-university 
relations. Paired with this is the inclination to emphasize quality of of- 
ferings as that part of the program of which they are most proud. 
Guiding principles have been elaborated for the division, usually in a 
formal way. The dean or director is likely to have a doctorate in edu- 
cation and to have come from some non-university education post. 

Full-Time Adult Faculty System 

This personnel system prevailed at only a few universities and 
was qr te atypical, although initially the Investigators speculated Ih.at 
this system would be a final evolution of the faculty pattern. This 
proved not to be the case. Many deans or directors, especially tn eve- 
ning colleges in an early developmental stage, smarting under depart- 
mental control, saw a fullMinie adult faculty as the solution to their 
problems. E3ut as sojn as they successfully moved away from depart- 
mental control their attitudes shifted. The worst arrangement was the 
full-time adult faculty acc ording to Some 19^ of the respondents. State 
universities were more likely »o view this prospect with alarm <27 f) 
than the Ir evening college colleagues <16.7 The reasons are fairly 
obvious. Because of the space problems, it Is much more difficult to 
sustain a full-time adult faculty in a large slate extension system than 
in the evening college. Generally, the fear was expressed also that this 
arrangen.ent would lead to further separation and divisiveness. The 
several divisions with full-time adult faculties were older, more conr* 
•plex structures. They shared most of the characteristics of the mixed 
group. 

.\ti.xc J F acu lty Systems 

Again, this group had separate administrative structures and 
tended to be the older divisions. Tliese divisi ‘ S were fjund in st^tc 
extension organi rations more than m any of the other f 'ur groups. 
Staffs vere larger, and there was a tcMenry 1 1 ha\ e research ar i idea 
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persons as well as a staff in liberal adult programming. This group 
rarely had any adult faculty training or plans for any. Mixed faculty 
arrangements plus space problems seem to militate against any but the 
simplest kind of faculty orientation. 

The schools with mixed systems emphasized special publics as 
their primary audience (perhaps reflecting extreme use of community 
faculty rather than Intentional appeals to groups). They were most 
likely to use a high percentage of community people as faculty. Com- 
munity support tended to be strong and viifferenliatcd. Support from key 
deans was posilKc and the president usually viewed the division as an 
equal member of the university family. These schools viewed the day 
or campus faculty arrangenunt as distasteful and thought their own 
system best. These divisions were favored financially, had a good deal 
of budget flexibilily^ and were most lik?ly to have budgets exceeding 
Iwo-million dollars per year. Ihey typically had more than 10 risk 
capital. The deans or directors usually had doctorates in some liberal 
arts discipHne and usually had been on the job longer than all others 
except the deans of the extra compensation schools. 

The fac ulty System and Liberal Adu It Programming 

The kind of fac’jlly arrangements that prevail do not reveal any- 
thing directly abjul liberal adult programming. They reveal more 
about the evolution of the evening college or exiensloa division, How- 
ever. some correlations can be made. 

Creative liberal adult programming modificc for an adult clientele 
is least likely to emerge at Institutions that use a day or campus sys- 
tem. A good deal of liberal arts pi i>gramming does go on at these in- 
stitutions but it Is simply carried over from the day or campus depart- 
ments. 

Non -credit programming is more likely to emerge in systems that 
rely on extra compensation although these arc not necessarily liberal. 
The impulse to\ ard autonomy and the antagonism of the liberal arts 
division generally discourages any exi^^rimcntalion in liberal adult ed* 
ucation. Where joint ag'pointment system, fidl-time adult system, .and a 
c^'mbi^ati^'n system aic at work, the ficcd.jm and resources to set up 
lIlKtal cdjc.i!i:*n programs c'ist. H »wever. some of the laigcst, most 
influential, and mopi c^n^plcx divisions that are using mixed systems 
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are doing practically nothing in liberal adult education. Again, the ori- 
entation of the dean or director seems to be the critical factor in these 
instances. The adult dean has the most control over his own faculty In 
the mixed system divisions. Liberal adult education seems to thrive 
under this arrangement. 

Faculty Committees 

Observations by the investigators indicated that faculty advisory 
committees are very effective In suggesting programs and mobilizing 
faculty support for adult programs. However, t .es^j committees seemed 
to function differently depending on who set thsm up. The alms of the 
research were (a) to check the hypothesis th.U faculty advisory com- 
mittees are associated with good piograms, and (b) to e.xplore how they 
work. 

Most of the divisions in the sample indicated that they did have ad- 
visory committees from the faculty: 



TABLE 26 

FACLTLT^ ADVISORY COMMITTEE BY 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


Liberal Arts 
College 


Total 


Yes 


52.2b 


68.7:^ 


35, 7 c 


51. 5c 


No 


43,3b 


31,2fc 


57.17 


44.3 0 


No Answ er 


AAh 




. ... 


4.1 0 
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Extension divisions were more likely than evening colleges to have 
faculty advisory commillees, and both were nv^re inclined in this di- 
rection than the liberal arts colleges. Generally, schools that did not 
have separate faculty advisor) committees were the newest arrivals to 
university adult education and tended to be private and church- related 
colleges rather than state. They had all of the characteristics of the 
adult division in the early stages of growth: tight budget, smali staff, 
little university acccpt.ince. 

Sch'X'ls lhal did ha\e committees were ju.-t the opposite: large, di* 
\€ rsified organ} rations wilh rclati\r)y str^mg supi'^ot the univer- 

sity and in a favored p-^silion financially. 
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Further questioning about the source of appointment to the faculty 
committee revealed something about committee operation: 



TABLE 27 

HOW MEMBERS ARE APPOINTED TO FACULTY ADVLSORY 
COMMITTEES BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 
Di vision 


Liberal Arts 
College 


Adult Dean or Director 


14.4 e 


8.3 c 


10. 7^) 


President of University 


24.4'^. 


43.7 c 


18.1% 


Resident Departnaents 


3.3 c 


2.0 c 


- 


Other 


10.0'c 


^?.5c 


CO 


Not Applicable 


43.3c 


3o.3 c 


55.3 b 


No Answer 


4.4 c 


1 


8.9c 



In this connection also» an initia. prediction of the investigators 
was erroneous. It was expected that a committee set up at the behest of 
the president M ould SOI ely be a watch dog committee. This Mas not 
the case. 

In state schools it is usually the president who appoints cotnnUttee 
members, taking into consideration the adult dean's recommendations, 
and he does so as an expression of the university’s formal c-unn^itment 
to adult education. In the private sch‘>ols the adult dean makes the ap- 
pointments, choosing a committee composed of friends within the uni- 
versity. (This practice reflects an early stage of growth), llie com- 
mittee appointed by the president seems to funct on more effectively. 

Initially, the university president was assunjed to be the n\ost Im- 
portant single pers'^^n in the success of the adult division. His role with 
respect to faculty advis«>ry committees is another illusltatjon of his 
influence. In appointing committee members, the president legitl- 
mtres’ the adult program and c^:>nfirms its emergence into another and 
more advanced stage in its own growth cycle. 

A significant side effect of the faculty advisory c mimiilce itself is 
that its niembers frcquenlh develop a constructive interest in the 
problems and p‘>ssiblllties of adult ciucation, This is most ndiccable 
when a university rc'^rpanirati is occurring ard the faculty commit- 
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tee Is asked for recommendations. Boston and North Carolina Univer- 
sities are outstanding examples. 

Contrariwise, schools without faculty advisory committees are 
less active in liberal adult programming. 



U niversity Acceptance of Adu lt E ducation 
and the Growth Cycle 

Strong support by the president, key deans, and department heads 
s niost likely to occur at the later stages of the adult division's 
growth. If the function has generally been accepted as a legitimate one 
by the university for some tine, then this serves to sustain the adult 
program and support the adult dean’s liberal education efforts. 

The faculty system that a particular division uses is another index 
of its stage of development. Complex personnel systen^s are used more 
often by the older divisions. Simple control by day or campus depart- 
ments Is the norm for divisions in the early stages of growth. 

T.^BLE ?8 



UNIVERSITY ACCEPTANCE AND THE GROWTH CYCLE 





[>epa rl- 
mental 
Djminati or 


Autonomous 

Develop- 

ment 


Integration 


Assimi- 

lation 


Trcsidtrl's 
y ev of 
adult educa- 
tjon 


Daytime -at* 
ri^hl or 
m oncy -maV- 
Irp image 


Partly 

money - maK- 
irg \ iew, 
partly P.P., 
sometimes 
combined 


Acceptance 
as equal 
members '>f 
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The kind of communily in w hich the university fanvUons definitely 
imposes son^e Jimitations on the programs that are developed. Several 
observations were made that related to the effect of the comn^unity on 
the adult division and its liberal adult program. 

1. The development of a constituency for liberal adult education is 
partially dependent on the dean or director’s ntembership in local 
groups. The n\ore local business groups, profcssioiial societies, and 
voluntary associations he belongs to In his role as educator, the more 
favorable will be the situation for liberal adult education. (This as- 
sumes that pro*liberal education convictions are held by the dean.) 

2. Sup:x>rt for liberal adult education Is partially dependent on the 
amount of community support there is for the rest of the adult pro- 
gram. The more community support, the more likelihood that liberal 
education efforts will be sustained. 

3. Tlie competitive picture In the comnmnity in relation to univer- 
sity adult education determines to a certain extent how' nuich liberal 
education is offered. To the extent that an adult division is the only 
agency of its kind In the community, the possibilities for a greater dis- 
tribution or effort in liberal adult education Increase. 



Deans or directors who belonged to local professional societies, 
to other voluntary organirations. or (o no organizations were generaMy 
connected with adult divisions in early stages of growth. Those who be- 
longed to Ixal industrial organizations and combinations of groups 
were connected with large, diversified adult division. 



Several lyix-s of fommunUy supj^ rt were distingujshcd. informal 



suppTt of the adult program n)airily through pers inal contacts of the 
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Membership In l/xral Groups 



Anvour.t of C^mimunl ty Supp rt 
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MEMBERSHIP IN COMMUNITY GROUPS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
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Division 


LA 

College 


Total 


l^ocal Business Groups 


3.3"c 


4.1% 


10.7% 


5.7% 


Local Prof^^ssional 
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12.2^ 


e. 2 % 


5.4% 


8.8% 


Local Industrial 
Organizations 


l.l'l 


- 


- 


.5% 


Other Voluntary 
Organizations 


4.4T 


22.9% 


8,9% 


10,3% 


Combinations 


54.4% 


47.9% 


30.3% 


45.8% 


None 


S.9% 


- 


12.5% 


7.7% 


No Answer 


15.6% 


18.7% 


32.1% 


21.1% 



adult dean with community mombors; separate advisory conuiiittces 
for specific programs; overall advisory committees to the adult divi- 
sion: combinations of the others. The most complex kind of support 
was a combination of the three and usually was characteristic of the 
older more di\ersified adult units. The relationship to liberal adult 
education was not direct. Again the key clen^enl in the situation was 
the adult dean. If he was favorably disposed toward liberal adult edu- 
cation, a coniple.x kind of community support operated fa\orably in its 
development. If he wasn’t, no aniount of conmiunity supjK>rt for the 
adult di\ision seemed to encourage liberal adult programming. CKerall 
advisory committees functl'.^ncd to protect the ndult division and 
seemed disad\antage^>us to l;l>oral education growth. This is proKaMy 
because *heir specific interest was not in liberal education Ixjt In voca- 
tional or professional education. 

T he Comp etitive P i ^ r c 

The geographical area that the division conceives of as its 5cr\ icc 
area should also tell sonuthing ab.iut how it relates to its community 
and what scgn;cnt it secs as important. The rcsp'«nse here was n.>t re- 
vealing. M st uni\cr.«sity or college adult di^isiors take a nAchanlcal 
approach and use the b urdarics of the sUlc. or draw- a circle ariHjnd 
the university extending as far as 100 miles, and designate that as their 
■'con'imunity." 
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The division of labor that universities work out informally with 
each other in their adult programs does give certain outlines to the of- 
ferings. The in\ estigators were interested in examining just how this 
competition works. (This '^ill be developed further below.) 

The interviewing touched on one general area: the effect of the 
community as one force in shaping the division and the program. A 
number of points emerged relating to special community influences on 
the university and on the adult division specifically: space problems 
posed by a community or region; industrial and business influences; 
the “character*' of a city; and regional accrediting bodies. 

Problems of Geography 

Universities in cities face problcn^s quite different from those 
faced by isolate 1 ones. The city institution must work out an acceptable 
pattern of activity in the face of other competing organizations. The 
isolated university, usually a state institution, has to solve the prob- 
Icn^s of space. TV.o general groupings of isolated universities were 
noted:^ Kirst, those with a widely scattered, largely rural population, 
(Kansas, .Mississippi, and North Carolin,a are examples.) Second, those 
in industrialized states dolled with large centers. (Pennsyl- 

vania and Otiio arc instances.) 

Stales with a widely scattered population can develop a system of 
centers, as in Mississippi, following the Alal\ania pattern. Another ap- 
proach is the “field work * pallern, which is used by most state uni- 
versities. Injt this approach is more c\clusi\cly relied ujvn by states 
v^h'^sc population resources arc scarce (e g., Kansas). M the sanm 
h.Ave\er, intcr\}cwcrs also noticed a p,iUcrn at several state 
universities in large states to pull Kick froni the “field work * ap* 
proach. Here the argument was that the communii:ation possible 



1. Bernard ,Jaiuc5, Univc rsity Adult Kduc.alioo in the Arts (Chica- 
go: Center for the StudyTT TTIk?raTT^(Tu^aTbm TT^r XduTfs. 195F) nnnvco, 
p. 7. The auth 'f suggests that three attematives have lx:cn open to the 
universities attempting to meet the obstacles of con>munication and 
geography t > extension cducati m. (1) They can estabbeh field Ivascs 
(the “ccrirr system”) out in the state. This ro:iuires the existence < f 
s 'n:e p pjjation cct.tcrs wi rth the eff rt. (2) They can provide teaching 
and service on a field circuit Ixasis (3) They can cniploy teachers and 
s|xciabsts already living “in the field’ at c^>mmunitics distant from 
tho earn pus 
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through radio and television was creating a new situation and a new au- 
dience; it seen\s that ’ the state is our campus’* idea is l)cing niuted. 

Actually, the emphasis in these institutions in large slates was on 
survival: a field system is expensive and carries little prestige within 
the university system: evening classes and conferences, preferably in 
a new continuation center, constitute a belter use of resources and 
carry more weight on the campus. 

In industrial states, the pattern is more likely to bo a system of 
centers or satellite colleges located in population centers. The use T 
field workers Is less likely and the use of coninmnity specialists is 
limited. It should be jx^inted out, however, that most state universities 
use all throe systems. The question is one of emphasis. 

FTxtension’s solution to the problem of sp ? does not t elate di- 
rectly to liberal adult programming. Scattered c.lizcns in a rural state 
may hamper any kind of sustained attempts at liberal education be- 
cause of the resource problem, UjI a system of centers can be as sti- 
fling because the branches concentrate on day undergraduates. 

One creative program in a prairie state used a lra>cling art gal- 
leiy to better effect than a gigantic caster i\ extension division with 
huge resources used its sy^. of centers, The dean involved said: 

... we have developed in it a way of providing for a real 
Ivackwoods area a great amount of stimulation and experience that 
adds to their life. This is an area in which there is no place to go 
to get this kind of cultural cxjx^ricncc. Denver or Kans.as City arc 
the nearest places. The arts arc non-existent in the great plains 
when you consider the Kasic conditions of life: recurrent droughts, 
unstal>lc crops, small tow ns -*a II these things are not conducive to 
keeping cultural elements in the area, nor to the kind of c<‘nimu- 
nitlcs in which people can get culture. We have provided, on an 
economic leasts, real stimulation for these people. 

^Jore directly influencing the progran; is the division of lalx>r that 
the state inivcrsities work cwjt w ith other t>ublic and private institutions 
in their s'atcs. 

The private evening college is usually l:*catcd in a city, or at least 
on the fringes of one. In a city there are many p tertial teachers ami 
student^ The n.arket is di>tr*^ilicd and concentrated, The problcni 
here is that con, pc, it. on f^r the adult’s attention is much m re intense. 
Where spare is the pr<>Mcn- f r the state uni\ersity, com^xtiti^n is the 
i robJem f<^r the private uni>ersity; In the instance, how -to-rcach 
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the adult literally; in the second instance, how«to-reach the adult fig- 
uratively ! 

Division of Labor 

The State University . The most dramatic factor shaping e.xtension 
division programs is the allocation system in effect when there is more 
than one state university. A land-grant college in one of the plains 
states emphasizes agriculture and related areas and leaves the bulk of 
the humanities and graduate work to the other large stale university. 
The dean commented on this division of labor: 

In those functions which are unique to , we regard the whole 

state as our service area. This would include things like Home 
Economics, Veterinarian Medicine and a few others. But if It's a 
course in History, any one of the five state institutions might do it, 
so if we get a request for a course of that kind and the request 
comes from a community which is closer to one of the other state 
institutions we'll call them and ask them whether they want to do it 
cr tf they don't want to, gel their permission for us to do It. 1 don't 
r .ean that we've formally divided up the state into areas, this is 
j jst a matter of duplication of effort, 

C ne would e.xpect liberal adult education to flourish in a selling 
wher< a humanities emph; sis prevails, rather than an agricultural em- 
phasi . 

b other states the s stem of allocation has not yet been finally 
workf i out. In some of t \cse slates thc're is biller conflict for funds 
betwe’n state instiiutions. (The Iand*gr;.nt college- fare nmeh better 
in this kind of situation. They have an articulate core of suppKarters in 
the slate legislature. They also have federal ^unds.) Liberal cdvication 
Is jetlisoned by all partic.s to the conflict: i; Is exjx’niive. it carries 
little prestige, and it Is of little use in power politicking. 

The arrangements worked out between state and private universi- 
ties are different. Large state univrrsilies with imperialistic bents 
have been successful in a nun^ber of instances in curbing private ex- 
pansion. A number of virl\an private universities in an eastern slate 
have colIab'Dralcd to keep the stale university out of all major cities of 
the state. Lsually more informal ccKperalive arrangements are in ef- 
fect. The state university may agro» to stay out of cities v^hcre one i r 
several private colleges are f^;ncl ./.ing. This has occurred to a cer- 
tain extent in Pennsylvania. Illinois, and Indiana. 

T he Vr i vate L n iversit y . 




Most of the veil organized and complex 
MB 



divisions ha\e grown in a selling where competition was not strong. 
Exceptions to this are found in ihe larger cities where the various 
evening colleges have worked cut an informal division of lalwr that 
assigns each one a portion of the total audience. One eastern school 
expanded outside its city limits v^iih an extension divisio in the face of 
strong competition within the urban center. This was possible because 
of the absence of large stale ur.iversitics in the region. Another uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania also developed within a iOO-niile radius a sys- 
tem of centers similar to a slate extension division. These centers 
have been abandoned wilhin the past twenty years because of the growth 
of an aggressive, vigorous stale university extension division. 

Liberal adult education seems to be affected by the manner in 
which the pie is sliced. If the adult division has cultivated an audience 
interested in “culture" and sees itself in that role, then liberal adult 
programming flourishes. If it has not, then little more than daytime 
liberal arts courses at night are offered, even though creative voca- 
tional efforts may be sustained. 

The Character of the City 

No specific hypotheses were fornmlalcd ahnimt how the nature of 
the city shapes the private university’s program. Howc^cr, se\*cral ob- 
servations can I'tc made. 

Programs are necessarily geared to the demands of an adult cli- 
entele, Heavily industrial comnmnilics reflect this c:onomic l»asc in 
their evening college offerings. University tov ns seem to be more f.^ - 
vorably disposed to adjlt liberal education and have a constituency for 
it. Cities with large governr^ent populations {Washington, D.C.; Austin. 
Texas) showed up no better tnan their industrial counterparts in liberal 
adult programming. Ore seeming disadvantage to the liberal content of 
the program was the prese cc of the university in the slate capitol, Ko 
firm generalizaliors arc pjssible on this pjint, however, Iccause -jf 



2. The city of Chicago is an interesting example. university 
administrator in the Chicago area stated: ’ To the extent that any gen- 
eralizations are p:'SsiMe, N>rthwe stern gels a Proit slant, uhitc- 
collar, Ix'p* worker group: Iy*\ da gets Irish Catholics *iih piofes- 
sional aspirationr; TX^Paui gets the l^:-li^h ard i>.^n* Irish Citholic 
group; R'X'sevclt is a ’nHn rity uni\ ci sity' : the Uo.i\ ersity of Chk .^go 
gets the upper-middle class elite." 
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the absence of sufficient i epresentation in the san^plc of universities 
located in state capitols. 

A more decisive determinant in liberal adult program jx^ssibilitics 
seemed to be the educational level of the citizenry. The dean of one 
eastern university boasted of having proportionally more Ph.D.'s in his 
city than any ether city in the U. S.: 

The _ community is of a very high level. There arc many 
Ph.D.^slicre and many skilled workers. There jS always a great 
deal going on in which the university need not donor can it 

improve upon uhaf~is'already going on — lecture series and con- 
certs of the cultural typj, for instance. 

This meant that other cultural agencies in the community (museums, 
libraries, concerts) were also sup^X)rtcd well. 

Participation in university adult education is related to social 
class- Generally adult education partici^xints are members of the mid- 
dle class. (Income has been widely reported as significantly associated 
with formal p,articipation in voluntary associations. ) These partici- 
pants are cxixtscd to a number of media for the diffusion of knowledge. 
They arc more apt to be active users of the library, riuscums, and the 
media of mass communications. Lipset and Gordon also confirm the 
findings of other studies of voluntary associations: i.c., membership in 
voluntary organizations (including university adult education) is related 
to socio-economic status.^ Semi-skilled and unskilled workers who 
have less than a high-school education arc much less likely to ixirtici- 
patc in volunlary associations than their better educated brethren. 
Participation in assoi'iations seems to be related to attitudes toward 
education in gcr’.cral. An N'ORC survey conducted in 1947 asked ques- 
tions alv^ut how niuch schwling young men need these days to get along 
«ell in the world. ^ Whatever measures of stratification were cm- 

Mirra Kommarovsky, ’The Voluntary Association of Urban 
DAellers.” A merican Socio lc^ical Review. December, 1946; Herbert 
Idh a n; c r . ^ c Tactors ATi^m g Par IT ci^x ation in Vo 1 u ntar> Asso- 

ci:*ti< 2 HS. Pb.T)' tuTversUy cT' CTticago. 1^45; Floyd Dotson. 

'^XoTunTary Assxiations Among UrKin Working Class Families." 
An'ic r ican ica J Review - . Oc t r . 1 $ 5 t . 

4 . Seymour 1 ipset and Joan G rdon. Mobility and Trade Union 
NTcmbcrship" in Reinhard Hendiv ard Scyniour M.^rtm I ipset, Class 
Status and P.wer: A Reader in S'Xial Stratificati m ICleni oc. Illinois: 
Th e Fr c e Fr'c s s . 1 9^ J) . 

5. M-jtj ':.al C\'inion iUstarch Center, ' Jobs and <Xcup.aUor,s. A 
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ployed, the lower^incomc groups emphasized college training much 
less. 

At one southern university the provost in charge of academic de- 
partments felt that the absence of a large middle class did affect the 
kind of program that was developed. There was no special liberal pro- 
gramming and the only kind of liberal effort that could be sustained 
was the degree credit kind: 

The rather anonymous i>jwor elite which is present in Pittsburgh 
in the Duquesne Club and in other Northern cities is absent here. 
There is almost no middle class in the city. It is just beginning to 
emerge but the old aristocracy still donunatc the community. 

This situation could be contrasted with a michvestern city where 
liberal adult program p<^ssibilitics appeared to be quite limited because 
of the character of the city. The dean, after commenlirg on how diffi- 
cult it was to sell general education courses stated: 

It’s more difficult here in because it' 3 a newer town. It's a 

cow town. The old families ^oh^’l have the Kackground of giving to 
the university as in the cast. It's all new wealth here, ^^'e*ll have 
the hardest trouble with lilx'ral arts education for the business 
men -they arc very conservative here. 

The city dcscrilvd here is an inland city with no sharp ethnic divisions 
such as are found in eastern cities. Ihe city is a second sctllcmci^l 
community Tcmarkably uneven in civic comiKtcncc." as one commen- 
tator put it. 

The dean oi faculties at one eastern university also explained the 
lack of liV^oral adult programming in terms of the composition of the 
city. 



is compK'Jcd of ab- it 40-50 ^ recent Kuroixran peasant 
sT'xk,’\^ho know n ^thing of education generally- did not take it in 
their own countries, let al ^nc American education. Ikit v^hen they 
think of education, it is in terms of degrees and professions, and 
we have a hard time trying to sell them anything else . . . I ve al- 
ways had a strong feeling for the adult programs. l>ut there has al- 
\^ays Ixcn too much of a \\xation.ai cmpfiasis pred' 'minant in (he 
offerings, Ixcausc the immigrants of ^xas.ant siixkucre sure they 
had (o prepare for vixaii xjS, prufessi ms. 

nricfly then, the one single imp>rta]it fact ir in determining 
\^hcthcr a c nimunity uill supput and encourage lilxral adult pro- 




r >pul.ar Koaluation " in P-cndix and 1 ip«(l, ibid. 
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graniniing is not the size of the city, its location, or its nationality 
composition. The edacational level of the citizens of the community af- 
fects most decisively the ability of a Uiiiversity to sustain liberal adult 
programs. 

Business and Industrial Influences 

No specific hypotheses were formulated regarding the influence of 
local industrial and business interests on the growth of university adult 
education or its ultimate relation to liberal adult education. This ma- 
teiial emerged during the interviewing. The influences were direct and 
sufficiently significant to report. Indirect influences that reflect the 
conununity^s economic orientation (such as hcasy Ijosincss and \oca- 
tional programming) arc not included. 

One middle-sized eastern state university had most of its bjild- 
ings donated by a large chemical firm. Pcsixjndcnts within the un.vcr- 
sity indicated that the institution's past history, present emphasis, and 
future development could not be detailed without reference to this 
chemical industry. The chemistry and other basic science departments 
of the main university arc considered first rate, and the largest single 
group of students in university c.xtcnsion is the chemists. Inuring World 
War n. this chemical firm gave money to university extension to set up 
classes throughout the slate. In rcsiKmsc to a question concerning the 
effect of this chemical empire on the character of the university and 
exleriSion. the director staled: 

The physical plant on which the university is )(»ealcd. Lxjth land and 
Ixjilding represents donations from tne 'X“ family members nr lop 
executives in the 'XYZ " complex.® Kurthcr, the company fosters 
continuing cducali m as a pdicy and in the case of joi)- related un- 
dergraduate level courses will subsidize tuition if the students 
jxass the course. 

liccause of the support gi\cn by this company and the enrollment 
l>H>ni after the Korean War. the extension divisi on was firmly estab- 
lished with a full-time dircclv'r. Pri< r Vo 19S0 it was co Tdin.atcd by a 
part-time ad.minislra\or. The dean of engineering on the main campus 
stated: 

IViring the War years ' XY/ " had a special ]^roi:r.uii f-T three 
years where they ga\c money directly l(i the K\tcrsi->n PiMshm to 



6. Hcspandciit requested anoromUy, 
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set up classes. That ended but the Extension Division has gone on 
growing. 

The effect on university extension is to give the offorirgs a hca \7 
industrial orientation (with specific focus on— yes, chemiblry). Students 
are mainly employees uf the chemical company, as are the part-time 
teachers. Liberal adult education is inhibited along with non-credit 
work in general. The director, hewever, thought otherwise: 

The influence on liberal education [of the chemical con^pany] is in- 
direct; the conipany employs a high percentage of people with ad- 
vanced degrees in mathematics, chemistry, etc., and these people 
maJ<c good salaries and are often good candidates for liberal edu- 
cation or at least for programs outside of their original field. 

A camera con'.pany strongly Influenced the program at another 
private university in a middle-sized city. The direct effect of a large 
donation given by the company in 1916 was a heavier concentration in 
the sciences in (he day curriculum, and evening classes were set up 
for upgrading the firm's personnel. The largest group in the evening 
school is employees of the local can^era comixiny. Again the company 
has a luition payment plan. In 1932. when the president and founder of 
the camera comp»^ny died, he added 19 million dollars to the main uni- 
versity's endowment, making it one of the wealthiest institutions in the 
country. (It stood fourth among all privately -controlled universities at 
that time.) Here the effort of industrial influence was to underline the 
imp<.')rtance of credit work. Lilx'ral education has not developed at the 
scho^ol outside the credit and degree fr,xn^cwork. The heavy endow - 
ments. however, enabled the university as a whole to build a high- 
quality faculty. The evening college has si ared in this dovclopmcnl; 
the evening program is considered by the faculty w ithin the university, 
and by .articulate critics within the cemimunity. to lx? of e;ception.al 
quality. 

A clearer example of some of the side effects of a Kisic indus'ry 
on adult education w as aj^ixarcnt at a Urge state university, ilic dean 
staled: 

Well. 1 don't supi^:^se 1 ni telling you anything new . This is a (basic 
industry] Slate. It controls the state. ere arc 16 of the 31 state 
senators who are considered [the industry] senat ors. It's no se- 
cret. The industry has t<i protect itself so it puls up SI SO. 003 to 
elect a maj >rivy cd scn.at-»rs. Th.afs how much it costs to run a 
campaign- 
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Further questioning on whnt relation this industry had to the ex- 
tension division, apart from running programs for them, brought (jut 
I he following: 

I had submitted a budget [a number of years ago] and it was re- 
turned to me with a directive from the governor that all state bud- 
gets were to be cut 2 5^r. 1 was supix^sed to pare it down and send U 
back in. I was just going off to a meeting of [this] industry in New 
Orleans. . . . During the meeting one of the training directors 
mentioned how much he hoped we would be able to do f(jr them the 
following year. I told him we wouldn't be able to do anything be- 
cause of the order to cut budgets. He seemed shocked and asked 
me to wait a minute. He went into the next room and made a long 
distance call. I don't know who he talked o. b>ut when he came Kick 
in he said. 'You go back and send in your budget exactly as you had 
it before.' I did that and I was the only stale dcj>arlmcnt that didn't 
get cut that year. 

This basic industry plays the role of protector of extension at this 
university; it protects extension from antagonists \\ithin the uni^■crsity 
system. The extension di^ision has also clal>:>ratcd a scries id lay ad- 
visory groups designed to generate community invohement. The prod- 
uct comes into the picture hero also: 

Then as I me: tioned previously we have the system of lay advisory 
b?ar< : There are n number of state senators on these b;»ards. 

And k.. our overall advisory b:>ards we have three ex- state sena- 
tors Nxho arc in [tliis] indusiry-tbey are rampant f«>r cxUnsiMn 
education. I worry abaut them -afraid they' 11 get out of hand. On 
one of our advisory committees we ha\o a mcmlK'r of our l>>ard of 
regents. 

This dean \xas plag\icd by overzeaKus friends: he apparently had 
done his job of con^ ersion only trii well. Ihc (oor.'-ll effect of this in- 
dustry on Iilx?ral education has been deleterious. The overwhelming 
emphasis is on credit programs and on nf>n*crcdit conferences and in- 
•'itutcs with vocali<>nal content. 

To summarirc. this kind of industrial nr l^sincss influcnrc defi* 
nitcly shajKs the program: it usually is not favorable to the growth of 
hlkcral adult prc^;rams and has a tendency to build up and protect that 
part of the university which services it. 

Regional Accrediting Groups 

A vkholc St ry could lx* written c>n the effect t f accrcditiivg associ- 
ati ms on university life in general. Ibeir nflucnce on evening or cv* 
t(r,si'»n education is less ob\iojs but equally as real. 
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The Middle Slates Association can recommend rcort;nnizalions 
(for example, that a professional school be separated from the evening 
college), changes in programs, and adjustments in the use of campus 
faculty. 

The Southern Accrediting Association places limitations on faculty 
time and restricts the number of extension hours that can be applied to 
a degree. This functioned to limit one southern extension division’s 
growth, as illustrated in the following excerpt from a report by the di- 
rector to the Board of Trustees of the State Department of Higher 
learning: 

The Southern Association of College and Second a ry Schools Lim it 
on Te^cHlng I/o ad: If faculty members arc not all owed to*~goT)cy o n^ 
the maximum Toad of sixteen hours per week, this limit will auto- 
matically cut down the amount of faculty time available for exten- 
sion Icacliing. Although a young instructor might be allowed to 
supplement his incom.c by extension teaching without harm to his 
regular classes, colleges accredited by the Southern Association 
are bound by the leaching load standard. 

The re|K)rt also elaborates on the limitation imposed on the number of 
extension hours that can be applied to a degree. 

The foregoing example was noted during an interview. However, 
little evidence was available from cither the Questionnaire or the other 
interviews on the overall effect of accrediting associations. This area 
was not Die central focus of the research; nor was it listed by the re- 
spondents or interviewees as a nirijor force in shaping the program- 
ming of their adult divisions. Hnwever, further invest jgal ions of the 
role accrediting associations have played in the development of the 
evening college or extension division may be helpful in defining their 
iinjiact- Certainly they have at least .set some of the limits within whicl) 
the problems of university adult education are stated, (.^ec Table 30.) 
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TABLE 30 

COMMUNITY INFLUENCES AND THE GROWTH CYCLE 





Departmental 

Domination 


Autonomy 


Integration 


Assimilation 


Geographi- 
cal location 
and service 
area 


Cities under 
500,000 and 
rural states 


Cities over 
500,000 and 
rural states 


Split between 
large cities 
diversified 
states 


Split betw^een 
large cities 
& diversified 
states 


Business & 

industrial 

influences 


Little or 
none except 
indirectly 


Contacts 
with specif- 
ic business- 
es and in- 
dustries 


Special pro- 
grams for a 
variety of 
company per- 
sonnel 


Widespread 
programming 
and involve- 
ment of com- 
pany person- 
nel as teach- 
ers, advis- 
ors, etc. 


Influence of 
accrediting 
bodies in re- 
lation to at- 
titudes in 
aBuTTHivi - 
sion 


Affects ad- 
versely the 
growth of 
non-credit 
programs 


Programs 
developed 
without ref- 
erence to 
accrediting 
bodies 


Increased 
concern wdth 
quality, 
standards, 
use of cam- 
pus person- 
nel, etc. 


Lack of pre- 
occupation 
with the 
whole prob- 
lem of ac- 
creditation 
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THE ADULT DEAN OR DIRECTOR 



Hypotheses Relating to the Adult 
Dean or Director 




A series of hypotheses were developed that tried to relate a num- 
ber of the characteristics of the adult dean or director to his program. 
These characteristics were: the subject-matter training of the dean, 
his educational attainment, his career line, his length of lime on the 
job, and his attitudes toward liberal education for adults. More specif- 
ically, the following hypotheses were formulated: 

1. Liberal education programming is partly related to the dean' s 
own educational background. Training in a liberal arts discipline Is di- 
rectly related to the amount and effectiveness of liberal adult educa- 
tion. 

2. The more education the adult dean has, the more favorable he 
is likely to be to adult liberal education. 

3. The career line of the dean affects his convictions about liberal 
education and Is ijositively related to the an^ount and nature of libeial 
adult education. 



a) Those wiio view their post as one step in a career that 



leads to other administrative posts within the university system will 
more likely be concerned witli credit and degree offerings in liberal 
arts. 



b) Those who have a commitment university adult cduca- 



Don as a career will l>e more likely to support and develop non-credit 
liberal adult education. 

■i, Length of time on the job is also related to liberal adult pro- 
gramming. If the dean or din it<>i has been on the job from 5 to 10 
years he is more likely to develop and sustain liberal adult programs 
than cither the newcomers {0-5 yea is) or the old timers (over 10 
years). 

5. ITc dean's orientation and attitudes a re relate d directly to the 
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amount and nature of liberal adult programming. 
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a) If the dean is interested primarily In remedial work, then 
non-credit liberal education will languish. 

b) If the dean is primarily interested in serving the commu- 
nity's needs, then liberal adult education programs will fare well only 
if the educational level of the community is high (i.e., only if the com- 
munity '’needs ' it). 

c) If the dean is primarily interested in serving special adult 
publics who are not interested only in degree or credit requirenients, 
then the climate for liberal adult programming is favorable and more 
effort will bo devoted to it. 

d) The attitudes toward liberal adult education vary in inten- 
sity fron'i the conviction that it is the least Important task to the view 
that it is the single most important task of the adult division. These at- 
titudes are directly related to the amount of liberal education presently 
being offered and to actual plans underway for future liberal education 
programs. 

Throughout the preceding chapters of this section, the path of the 
various and diverse forces sustaining the present development of lib- 
eral adult educatioii has been traced. At the end of the path, the forces 
leveled off and the Investigators were confronted \^ith considerations 
of emphasis, or orientation, or personal conviction. At this p<jint the 
adult dean or director emerged as the figure who molds tlic other 
forces and gives them their cohesion in terms of liberal adult pro ' 
gramming. The research was, therefore, vitally concerned with the 
adult division dean or director. 



Instruments were designed to show if the deans or directors were 
3'orn in the United States, w)iat geneiation they SNore, what nati onality 
luckgrounds they represented, and what their fathers' occup.iitons 
were. Generally, the responses here SNore predictable* The adminis- 
trators \\cre ovi r whelm ingly A merican-born. as were their parents 
and grandp.irents. Aeain o\ci ■Ahelmirigly, the respondents identified 
their nati ui.al origin ,is the Hiilish Isles or N *ith'vest Kuii.po. Heli- 
gii.'us .iffr ti“ns leualed s m^c slight diffeio. lUt s. A maionty the 
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ad;i5i7}isirator5 were Protestants, especially in the extension di\*ision. 
Fonian Catholic, Jewish, or "other ' fno religious affiliation, usually) 
respondents were more likely to be in urban evening colleges. The 
question about father’s occupation was an attempt to isolate social- 
class origin. The largest group came from the middle-class business 
ranks. Such professionals or semi -professionals as there were, were 
low status or low income with business backgrounds. Academic back- 
grounds were rare, even more rare for evening college deans than for 
extension directors. The picture that emerged is of people on the 
move: a business background plus urges to academic dignity. The ex- 
ception is the farmer group, which is relatively high in extension. 

S u mmary . The general pattern of personal characteristics again 
breaks down by extension divisions and urban evening colleges. The 
state extension directors are "old" Americans with Protestant affilia- 
tions and small-town or rural backgrounds. The picture of the urban 
evening college dean is more complex, and as a group they are more 
diverse. There are more recent Americans and a wider \ariation in 
religious affiliations among urban evening college deans. Topically, 
they come from urban backgrounds. The evidence seems to confirm 
stereotypes that have been built up; the "city slicker" in the e\ening 
college as contrasted with the farm boy" In extension. 

Field of Special l?.at ion 

Generally, deans or directors came from the fields of education or 
liberal arts- Few came from agriculture engineering (sec Tabic 31). 
Most respondents had their doctorates in these fields. 

f he field of specialisation (o a certain extent alsrj roPects (he em- 
phasis in progi anouing. A great part of the work done by state exten- 
.*.ion di\isiotis for the past f oity years has been with teachers- ft is not 
sui [1] i sing. thei ef'Ue. to see such a large percentage of stale e.\tensi<m 
deans coniing fi«>m sciio'ls or dei^irtmcnls of cvlucation. flu luavy 
liberal arts b.u'kgn>und of the evening collegcMleans is also a reflec- 
tion of Iheir i>io'grani and iheiv previous academic post: a high per- 
centage of evening college administiators have come fio)in liberal aits 
faculties. Evening college lespondents are a litlle moic hkcly to have 
come fi'om the field of business adininist lation than their e\t^.i:sion 
emintci pa i ts. Iliis again is ielat< d to tfie heavy e 'ncL nti ation nf bjsi- 
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TABLE 31 

FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION BY TYPE OF INSllTUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L. A. 
College 


Total 


Agriculture 


- 


2.0% 


- 


.5% 


Business Adminis- 
tration 


7.7% 


4.1% 


1.7% 


5.2% 


Engineering 


3.3% 


4.1% 


- 


2.6% 


Education 


26.6% 


58.3% 


23.2% 


33.5% 


Liberal Arts 


51.1% 


20.8% 


60.7% 


46.4% 


Other 


1.1% 


4.0% 


- 


1.5% 


No Answer 


10.0% 


6.2% 


14.2% 


10.3% 



ness administration programs in evening colleges. 

The big difference between evening and extension personnel^ as is 
revealed in Table 31, was in their specialization fields as between edu- 
cation and liberal arts. Although the attitudes toward liberal education 
programming and amount of liberal education activity is not simply as- 
sociated with the field of specialization, It is a fact that thre^ of the 
four deans and directors at the "model " schools were from the liberal 
arts discipline. By and large, however, the deans of the big adult divi- 
sions with diversified programs and favorable financing have strong 
convictions about liberal education and are actually doing something, 
irrespective of their fields of specialization. There does seen^ to be a 
sharper correlation between field of specialization and plans for pro- 
gram innovations. 

Th e Adult A dmini ^ rator ' s C areer Line 

Administrators do not usualiy have training in adult education. In- 
stead, they come from teaching a subject specially or from adminls- 
traUve posts within the university (see Table 32L 

Evening college administrators are more likely to come from reg- 
ular faculty (and may go back af^^r a period of evening deaning). Ex- 
tension directors are more apt to come from other posts In university 
administration or from lower -level education, generally secondary* 
school adminlslralioa. The question of whether there Is a career in 

UO 
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TABLE 32 

PREVIOUS JOBS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L. A. 
College 


Total 


Not Applicable (Jesuits) 


12.2% 


- 


21.4% 


11.9% 


University Administra- 
tion 


22.2% 


39.5% 


10.7% 


23.2% 


University Faculty 


35.6% 


14.5% 


32.1% 


29.4% 


None 


3.3% 


4.1% 


1.'.% 


3.1% 


Industry or Government 


5.6% 


8.3% 


3.4% 


5.7% 


Lower Level Education 


8.9% 


20.8% 


5.4% 


10.8% 


Other 


3.3% 


- 


1.7% 


2.1% 


No Answer 


8.9% 


12.5% 


23.2% 


13.9% 




university adult education can be partly answered by noting what hap- 
pened to the predecessors of the present deans and directors: 



TABLE 33 

FATE OF PREDECESSOR BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L. A. 
College 


Total 


None 


13.3% 


12.5% 


12.5% 


12.9% 


Retired 


7.8% 


33,3% 


7.5% 


13.9% 


Other University Posts 


54.5% 


39.5% 


44.6% 


47.9% 


Business 


6.7% 


6.2% 


1.7% 


5.2% 


Government 


2.2% 


2.0%, 


- 


1.5% 


Other 


10.0% 


4.1% ^ 


19.6% 


n.3% 


No Answer 


5.6 t 


2-0% 


14, 3o 


7.2% 



Those who had no predecessors were associated with the recently es- 
tablished divisions. The fairly large percentage of extension directors 
who were retired suggests the stability of the extension post. Eve oing 
college deans, by design, appear n\ore likely to move on to other ad- 
ministrative posts within the university. A fairly high percenUge of 
extension directors also move on to other university pv^sitions. 

Time on the job gives us a clearer picture of the career lire: 

ni 
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TABLE 34 



TIME ON JOB BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L, A. 
College 


Total 


0-5 


60.0% 


39.5% 


51.7% 


52.5% 


6-10 


25.5% 


20.8% 


26.7% 


24.7% 


U-15 


11.1% 


25.0% 


8.9% 


13.9% 


16-20 


1.1% 


4.1% 


1.7% 


2.1% 


More than 20 


- 


10.4% 


1.7% 


3.1% 


No Answer 


2.2% 


- 


8.9% 


3.1% 



A ma)orUy of evening college deans spend from one to five years 
in their jobs. The overwhelming majority have spent from one to ten 
years on the job (85^). The extension picture contrasts sharply. Al- 
most 40 have been on the job for more than 10 years. Another 10 o 
have been on the job more than 20 years. This is partially related to 
the age of the adult division: the more recently formed divisions had a 
higher percentage of deans and directors in the 0-5 ca'egory (59. 3t) 
than the older divisions (45.4%). The majority of divisions begun be- 
fore 1929 had directors with more than 5 years on the job. 

The picture is of a more stable and fixed career line in general 
e.Ktenslon than In the evening colleges. Extension directors are for tlie 
most part trained In education; they plan to go Into the educational 
field; they come from administrative positions and stay considerably 
longer on Ihc job. 



An it ud es T o ward Liberal Educa tlon 

Field of speciaIi 7 ation, national background, religious affiliation, 
and social-class origins of the adult administrator revealed n.> clear- 
cut relationship to vigorous active liberal adult programming. 

U seems clear, however, »hal attitudes toward liberal education 
affect v^hat is d')ne: the personal feelings of the dean about his own 
program and his program plans make a difference. One can assume 
that insofar as the dean nr director has a choice, his attitude toward 
liberal education is of critical impiutance. A number of items in the 
Questionnaire were designed to pick '’'ut the lange of orientations to 
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liberal education that exist among adult administrators. To what de- 
gree do they express sympathy with the idea of increased liberaliza- 
tion? To what degree do they see it as a goal to which other ends might 
have to be sacrificed? The questionnaire contained two items devised 
to measure this attitude: 



TABLE 35 

PRIDE IN program-emphasis OF ADULT DEAN 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L. A. 
College 


Total 


Credit Offerings 


17.8% 


10,4% 


17.8% 


16.0% 


Experimental Non- 
Credit 


7.8% 


8,3% 


- 


5.7% 


Quality 


17.8% 


4,1% 


5.4% 


10.8% 


Quantity 


5.6% 


12,6% 


5.1% 


7.2% 


Service 


12,2% 


12,5% 


17.8% 


13.9% 


Other 


8.9% 


10,4% 


3.4% 


7.7% 


No Answer 


30.0% 


41,6% 


50.0% 


38.6% 




TABLE 


36 






GENERAL PROGRAM PLANS BY TYPE OF 


INS IITUTION 




Evening 

College 


Extenston 

Division 


L. A. 
College 


Total 


Expansion of Offerings 


23.3% 


33.3 c 


10.7 0 


22,2c 


Physical EXj>ansion 


15.6b 


20.8 0 


14.3%, 


16.5c 


Sland.ards 


l.U 


- 


1.7 


1.0 c 


Innovaliiin 


6.9 c 


8 . 3 


1.7^ 


6.2 c 


No Ch.anges 


]\Al- 


8.3r 


.7.8c 


3.1b 


No Answer 


34.4% 


22.9b 


53.5% 

j 


37.1 c 



The big flaw in the response (and more than likely in th^ construe- 
ti'^n of the qucstii^ns) is the large percentage of no answers returned. 
These tables, therefore, sh >uld be interpreted with caution. 

If iwcver. the inn uators can be is'dated b» devel 'p a picture "f 
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where they are likely to be and of how this is related to other altitudes 
and actual program activity. The innovators were nriost likely to have 
research people (to the tune of 50% as compared with 12% for the total) 
and a liberal education program staff* They w'ere more likely than 
their colleagues to be critical of their present structure and most like- 
ly to have a president who had a missionary zeal " for adult education. 
They weie interested in developing special adult audiences for their 
programs and were likely to have done some studies of their student 
bodies. They were in a very favorable position financially as they had 
considerable budget flexibility, had higher budgets than their col- 
leagues, and had 10% more risk capital. They were likely to be trained 
in liberal arts and to have doctorates. The innovator was just as likely 
lO be an evening college dean as an extension director. 

A further query was directed to plans u e respondents had that 
bore on liberal education. Here, the percentage of 'no answers ’’ was 
considerably reduced and a more favorable situation from the investi- 
gators' point of view was revealed: 



TABLE 37 

LIBERAL EDUCAnON PLANS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L, A. 
College 


Total 


No Plans 


35.6% 


22.9% 


58.9^ 


39.1% 


Yes. Credit Plans 


18,9% 


18.7% 


16.1'c 


18.0% 


Yes, Non-Credit Plans 


26.7% 


41.6% 


14.3 c 


26.8% 


No Answer 


18.9% 


16.6% 


10.7 c 


16.0 V 



1 he surprise here is the high percentage that chose ron’credit of- 
ferings. This may be a dlst<ntcd response because of the rccogniti m 
by the resp'^ndents that this represents a desirable path in the invcsli- 
gators’ view. 



A Su gge sted T s po I A dju H_ Ad n d n i s t r a tor s 

Analysis of the material on attitudes toward liberal education in 
the Questionnaire and in the interviews suggested a lyp il igy T aduU 
administrators that seemed to be ultiniaicly decisive in dote i mining 
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libera) adult pro[»ramming. The investigalors were convinced that this 
was a fruitful Insight and had a v/ide variety of applications w-ithin the 
university system. The dimensions suggested in the typolog>^ could not 
be resoived into the other characteristics of the respondent but seemed 
to be a part ot his self-conception: the kind of a person he saw himself 
as, his view' of his job, and his view' of his style of administration. 

The Scholar . This is the respondent who has been trained In a lib- 
eral aits disclf>line, usually has a doctorate, and sees his present , ost 
as a temporary one. He usually comes from a faculty and longs to re- 
turn. He is interested in quality offerings and standards. The locally 
oriented scholar has a very limited view of wnat he should be doing. He 
primarily emphasizes work with a remedial public. The sophisticated 
scholar feels his inadequacies keenly and would like lo do more but he 
doesn't know ho v. 

The Businessman . This administrator is more likely to appear In 
an evening college and usually, though not necessaril>, comes from a 
business administration background. He does not h^ave a doctorate. He 
m.ay be naive or sophisticated. The naive ousinessman is simply a 
salesman, usually selling to business groups. The sophisticated busi- 
ness type Is a ’merchan.^iser ' and has a wider vision ci his consuming 
public- the key being his perception of his customers and the products 
he is selling. His language :s saturated with business terminolog>': 
’consumers/’ ' selling,'’ packaging, ” TTl buy that. Essentially, this 
is a way of looking at the job rather than identifying a particular pub- 
lic. In other words, business types are not just oriented to the business 
community. 

The S ocial Worker . This administrator usually comes fron^ the 
field of education. He is more likely to appear in extension divisions 
than in the evening colleges. If he has a doctorate, he Is more likely to 
have broader loyalties than if he does not. If local, he generally has a 
religious fervor ioncerning hPs community and its needs, ' although In 
practice this works out to ’’giving them what they want. ’ The sophisti- 
cated social worker type has a clearer pictuie of his response to com- 
munity needs. He Is more seicclive In reading to local demands. Again 
the language used here suggests the outlook. Social workers talk a good 
deal about the community/’ ’wants, ’ needs, ' and usually have a 
strong interest in counseling and guidance. Essentially, their interest 
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is iti adjusting the individual to the social order as it is. Tlie oniphasifi 
of the s<'Cial worker wcjuld vary depending on what the coniinunity was 
like, what it needed. In one instance, the approach would be the voca- 
tional upitradinp: of individuals: in another setting, the approach would 
be a community devtdopment one, The reco^niti >n of liberal education 
needs dep^mds on the character of the C(Mnmunity~~ whether (hey are 
'ready for it . 

Jdje l_Se r y ice Ad mi nis! r at^or . I h i s dea n was ra r e . He was u su - 

ally an oldtimer and locally orif-nted. His lraini«tp was rpt to be in cn- 
pincermp, hipher education ,(dininist ration, or tiublic administration, 
He was not likely to have a doctorate. His preoccupation was with his 
division and his university a;' a 1^^'draulic system. He was quite rules - 
conscious and talked about 'flow. ' blockade. ' and the like. He was in- 
terested in expanding his operatum — esi^ecially the physical plant, d'his 
administrator presided over a bureaucracy cliavacterized i)v many 
meetings, forms, menn;s. elabrjia’'' repubdions, and protocol. There 
was much concern with channels of communication. Tlie theme coming 
through the intei vlews is one effi cien cy. The dean secs himself as 
an efficiency expert or time-and-motiun -study man. 

These administrative sell‘cunceplions did not exhaust the ran^e of 
altitudes toward liberal adult education. A further aspect (d this atti- 
tude was disclosed in analy?,in^; the dean's reference iUoups, which 
y.ave a picture of the perscmal involvement he had in his work. 



In the firelimina I y interviewing the investigators ascertained ttiat 
adult adrninisli ators tended to identify characteristically with several 
different groups: vcith the Ifwal community, with the university, or with 
collcauucs all over the ciiuntry. This emeigod i>y n iting how often the 
respondent went to Tneetings, which mecting.s they veere. his friendship 
circle, the committees served on, and the like. Concein for reference 
groups was included in the questionnaire as follows: 

Most adult administrators tiy to balance their time equitably be - 
luecn community, university, faculty, and c<>Hcagvte obligations. 
Hut in your case which would you say are most Important when you 
arc forced to choose — please rank the following (1.2,3, etc.). 



van' s Hef erenco G roups 
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TAni.r 3S 

VUV6T HESPONSinjUTV OF ADULT DEAN 
BY TVPK OF rNSTITUl/ON 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L. A. 
College 


Total 


My responsibility to 
the local community 


6.7'<) 


U.5'o 


5.4 0 


3.2 0 


My responsibility to 
the administrative 
need of collet:e or 
university 


65. 6' "o 


68.7'o 


4L0'c 


59.2 0 


My responsibility to 
the faculty and aca- 
demic tradition of 
the universit’, 


19. D o 


A.l-c 


33.9 (, 


19.8 0 


My responsibility to 
iny 1 leagues— other 
like-minded men 
V. her ever they are 


l.l 0 




1.7 0 


1.0 c 


No Answer 


7.8o 


12.5 0 


17.8 0 


11.9 



There were (ew who said their first responsibility was to their 
colle ipjes. The first choice by a lar^e majority was the administrative 
needs of the collci:e. Broken down by choices listed last the results 
were: 

TABLE 39 

LAST RESPONSIBILITY OF ADULT DEAN 
BY TYPE OF INSMTUnON 





Evening 

College 


Extension 

Division 


L. A. 

College 


Tot a 1 


Cum munity 


21. lo 


. - .1 

IG.5 c 


16.1 0 


18. 5c 


Administ ration 


3.3o 


2.0 


8.9 c 


4.0 c 


Faculty 


7.8 0 


l2.5o 


7.1 c 


8. 8 0 


Colleagues 


48.9 V 


37.5c 


30.3 0 


40.7 0 


No Answer 


18.9c 


3L3c 


37.5c 


27,3 c 



There seemed to be general a^:rcenient that colleapme oblipatinns 
were last; however, extension directors were less likely to feel this 
way than their evening counterparts. One could expect that to the ex- 
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tent a profession had developed obligations to peers this would he re- 
inforced. The bieAkdowns do not tell a great deni about local ar.d 
mopolitan reference groups. These data were more easily observed in 
interviewing. 

The Questionnaire data did reveal, however, something about the 
development of a career of adult administration. Again, the possibili- 
ties are stronger in general extension. The allegiances of the evening 
college dean are more diverse with stronger feelings about his faculty 
collcagiics and weaker loyalties to the local community than the exten- 
sion director. The interviewing that followed the Questionnaire tried to 
explore in more detail the dean's reference groups and his career line. 

It has been observed that professional workers in an organization 
can have two k‘nds of orientation that tell us something about their ref- 
erence g^'oups. Lazarsfeld and Thiclcns in talking about the college 
professor state; 

Engineers and natural scientists who work for commercial compa- 
nies, for instance, may either place emphasis u^wn the approval of 
their business superiors or recognition by their professional 
peers. The college piufessor often without knowi ig it, faces a 
similar choice: should liis reference group be his colleagues on 
the campus and all over the country, or hi:? superiors In the col- 
lege administration, and maybe the local .'omn'iunity? Of course, 
such orientations are not mutually exclusive: local recognition Is, 
for example, often achieved as the result of national reputation. 
But during the difficult years the two loyalties could pclcntlallj 
clash, * 

The observations of these authors about college professors can be 
applied to the administrative fraternity, who also car» be vie\^ed In 
terms o* their local or cosmopolitan outlooks. 



Questioning about the career line of the adn^inistrator. his discus- 
sion of the forces that shaped his program, and char.ges he antuipated 
in the future revealed two characteristically differert orientatioris. 

In one instance, problems were staled In l^/rms of the locB com- 
munity, local associations, or the particular university. In the other. 



1. Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thiclcns. The Aca dc mlc Mind 
(Glencoe, 111.: 'fhe Free Press, 1958). pp. MO • 1 1. Cbpyrig'it T93F by 
The Free Press, a corporation. 
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tbemcs relating to broader concerns emerged: the national picture, 
population changes, etc. Deans v;iin the ui Icijtaticr. t':' tr^ral structui es 

be clacr/ilied "inraR ' and those with orientations toward 

2 

larger structures as 'cosmopolitans. ' The locals were more likeiy io 
have spent more time on their jobs ond were generally older. Their at- 
titudes toward their own universities were likely to be chauvinistic. 
Characteristically, their positions in the university were maintained by 
a network of personal contacts. Merton, in characterizing the differ- 
ence between the two types, states: 

The influence cf local influentials rests not so much on what they 
know as whom they know. . , , The cosmopolitan . . . usually comes 
into town fully equipped with tl]^ prestige and skills associated 
with his business or profession.^ 

One dean, who could be classified as a local, in talking about set- 
ting i*p community comnnttccs to aid his pncigram stated* 

I’m on the Board of the Y, work with KCCJ. the Conmiunity Chest, 
and so on. This gives people a chance to see that it s not just one- 
sided-“that I'm willing to give time to the community. It also pro- 
vides a let of contacts with people who might be useful. 

Another index of orientation can:e from the Questionnaire and re- 
lates to participation in community organizations. The locals are found 
more often in fraternal organizations, business grou,>s. and service 
clubs. The cosmopolitans, on the other hand, belong tc> those organiza- 
tions In which they can exercise their special skills and knowledge: 
they are found more often In professional groups. One of the questions 
in the interview was, "Do you belong to any community or statewide 
groups? ' The response to this usually indicated the orientation of the 
dean or director. One cosmopolitan dean said: 

* I’m a member of the board of directors of a group concerned with 

r water supply-lhc Council for a Cleaner Potomac. Tm a charter 

member and a member of the Board of Governors of the Land 
\ Economics fraternity. I b?long to the social sciences honorary and 

j things like that. ... I avoid the usual luncheon clubs — Rotary , 

I Kiwanis and that sort of thing. 

Cosmopolttans tended to have more education than the locals. The 
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attainnienl o{ a doctorate in any field has a tendency to give the recipi* 
ent a so: of skills and knowledge that is transferable to a number of 
«:iluations. However, even when the local administrator had a doctor- 
aie, he characteristically had obtained it by taking a leave abocnev 
or received tu? degree at the same uijiversity in v.hirh he w'as w’orking. 
Merton characterizes the local influential as one w’ho understands and 
the cosn'iO])olitan as one who knows: 

It appear.s that the cosmopolitan influential has a following because 
ho know's. the local influential because he understands . The one is 
sought out for his S]>ecialized skills and experience: the other for 
his intimate .apj)ieriation of intangible but effoctiAcIy significant 
details.*^ 

In talking about changes anticipated, or effects of the war, or of 
the commuaity on the programs, locals usually focused on changes 
within the university siructure first and llicii Hie lo:al community. The 
cosmopolitan tended to talk about )ai ger concerns. One cosmopolitan 
dean resp ding to the question on the effect of the war stated: 

I think it had a very material effect. Hut nut on us any more than 
any «>Uier institution, of course. FoUow’ing World War jl the wh >le 
adult education movement changed, began to stress different kinds 
of education, emphasized the whole problem of teaching people to 
adapt to social change, Then, of course, the thought of military 
money when the GI students flocked in helped a great deal. But 1 
think the main effect of the war vas to establish for the first time 
upon the people of [this state] an international atmosphere. 

In the last analysis the local and cosmopolitan orientations cannot 
be simply relatoa to the kind of person the job recruits or his back- 
ground, although these things do hint at the orientation. The essential 
Ingredient in botn orientations Is the kind of personal Involvement: the 
local person is more Ihe time server and his commitment is to the 
various personalities Involved In his institution and local community. 
The pcrson.al involvement of the cosmopolitan is with his job and with a 
group of professional experts who are located all over Ihe country, 

What do these distinctions tell us al>aut liberal adult program- 
ming? The cosnvnpolitan and local orientations are related to program 
activity, The four most active programs in the nation are directed by 
cosmopolitans. The institutions with inactive programs are largely 
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staffed by locals. The willingness to depart from traditional liberal 
aits offerings and try some liberal experimentation (as described in 
the section on present practice) seems to be positively related to the 
cosmopolitan outlook of the dean or director. 



The scholar is likely to be assruiated a cor.ser''^tivp institu- 
tion. Quality and standards are generally maintained. When the scholar 
has assistants who are businessmen, then this seems to be a \ery ef- 
fective combination for effective liberal adult programming. 

The cosmopolitan business type who has scholars foi his assist- 
ants to maintain relations with the campus also Is \eiy effective. The 
scholar assistants have convictions about scholarly values but are not 
in the position of having to merchandise progran\s. A vr.riation of this 
arrangement occurs in the small college where tlie president is the 
academe and his adult dean is the businessman. 

The cosmopolitan social worker in a community where there is a 
high educational level functiems very effectively in setting up liberal 
adult programs. Outside this context, however, he stems to need the 
scholar as an assistant or as a superior if liberal values arc to be 
protected. The social worker in this setting functions much like the 
businessman. 

The civil service administrator is the only one of the four who 
seems to bear a very simple relationship to liberal adult program- 
ming. Kls system effectively and dramatically kills liberal adult pro- 
gramming. No combination of types seems to work with the civil serv- 
ice administrator. H he appears anywhere in the organization, liberal 
adult education begins to suffer. (See Table 40, Pelation of Adult txan 
T>'pology to Libe;. I Kducation.) 



The scholar usually appears on the scene in the early stage of the 
growth cycle before a separate organiialion is established and auton- 
omy developed. The small liberal arts college is more likely to appoint 
a local scholar; the larger private urban evening college with a liberal 
arts core is more likely to select a cosmopolitan scholar, although this 
tyi)e is rare. The businessman appears on the scene when autonomy is 
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the goal. He is more likely to emerge in the urban evening college with 
a business (or other than liberal arts) core- The cosmopolitan busi- 
nessman is more likely to turn up later in the stages of growth within 
the same private evening college. The scholar and local businessman 
tend <0 disappear in the later stages of the growth cycle.^ The social 
worker is most often found in state or municipally controlled institu- 
tions and usually dppcais after autonomy established. The local so- 
cial worker is more often found in the newly-established, small, pub- 
licly-supported institutions. Ihe cusinopolitan social worker is found 
in larger divisions at the stage of Integration or Asahvillation Tho lo- 
cal ard cosmopolitan civil service administrator emerges in the last 
phases of growth. Usually, he is In charge of a division That has moved 
into the stage of Assimilation or, with the local civil servant, beyond it 
to the stage of hardening of the arteries! (See Table 41.) 



TABLE 41 

RELATION OF THE ADULT DEAN 
TO THE GROWTH CYCLE 





Departmental 

Domination 


Autonomy 


Integration 


Assimilation 


Degree 


Bachelor's 
or M.A. 


M.A. or 
Ph.D. 


M.A. or 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Field 


I.iberal Arts 
or Bus. Ad. 


Illiberal Arts 


EdJC. , 


Lib. Arts or 
Educ. 


Previous 

Job 


Faculty 


Unlv, Fac. or 
outside Unlv. 


Un i V. 

Admin, or 
outside Univ. 


Diverse Ori- 
gins 


Reference 

group 


Faculty 


Local com- 
munity 


Admin. & 
Faculty 


Admin. & 
colleagues 


Personal 

involve- 

ment 


Local 


Local 


Cosmopoli- 

tan 


CosmoFHilltan 


Orienta- 
tion and 
attitude 
typolog>' 


Scholar or 
business- 
man 


Scholar or 

social 

worker 


Social 

worker 


Social 
worker or 
Civil Service 
Administra- 
tor 



5. They disappear from the top position but usually not from the 
organization. Moit of the larger a^U divisions have scholar and busi- 
ness types as second level program administrators. 
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Some G3neral Forces Moving Toward 
;^nd Inhibiting Change 
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Aside Ironi the areas previously discussea there seem lu be some 
general forces which influenced the direction liberal adult education 
was taking. These forces did not specifically relate to the foregoing 
catalogue of forces or to the growth cycle. They were connected with 
the general context in which university adult education operates~iis 
relationship with the rest of the university and other higher education; 
its dialogues with government, which is partly subsidizing its work: its 
financing problems generally. 



The question was asked in interviewing, Which are the two or 
three best divisions of your kind in the country and why?' Which are 
worst and which run of the mill?' There was general agreement on 
which were the best. Extension directors generally looked to California 
and Wisconsin. Evening college deans looked to the University of Chi- 
cago and New York University. However, it was noted that though these 
divisions were generally recognized as best, they were not models for 
most of the institutions. This was puzzling. It became clear tn.M eve- 
ning and extension administrators looked to adult divisions in their own 
region w hich they considered to be in their own league . One director, 
explaining why he didn't follow’ one of the n.ational models, said: 

I look at a lot of catalogues. I'm on eveiybody's mailing list. I look 
at the stuff NYU is doing but it has little applicability. We don't 
have the audience for that sort of thing here. 

It was further noted that the model the adult division follows is one 
shared by the parent institution as a whole. In other w;>rds, if the total 
university was looking at Harvard, the adult dean was looking to Har- 
vard e.xtenslon. One state university director, whose colleagues looked 
to Harvard, stated it thus: 

When I talked to Pusey [President of Harvard] he (old me Harvard 



Models and Improvisation s 
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did not have any extension, but I think they do. . . . I'hcre arc the 
Lowell Leclures which are an excellent series at a very low cost. 
The Business Scho^Jl sends its faculty to places like Hawaii for 
Executive Development programs. That's what I'd call extended 
extension -and many others. They may not call it extension, but 
that's what it is. 

Asking about the worst programs did nOt draw ihe expected re- 
sponses. Deans and directors were reluctant to identify these divi- 
>ions. This came out, however, when discussing 'run of the mill ' pro- 
gr?rr.s. Again the references were regional^possibly even in the same 
city. The feeling generally was 'I hanK Gou. not T.ho them * ' tn 

buiuc iiistanccci the negative rpfprnrce croup was a ri.al. One dean 
talked a ^rhool located in his own city: 

We're least like . We’re higher level. They do things like 

underwater fly tyingjlaughter J. 

His comment was the more interesting in the light of criticisms of 
his program by his day faculty. It was described as not 'university 
level. ' 

A good deal car. be predicted about an adult division's course of 
development by noting its models. Some of tlic more interesting c.^^scs 
were state universities that used a quality private university as their 
modnl. In these cases, Improvisations h.ad to be made. They were com- 
pelled by chai ter and custom to give service, yet they wanted to re- 
strict themselves to an elite .'lientele. One university In the sample 
was atten^ptlng to develop a new conception of extension In terms of Its 
own elitist notion of itself. The extension dean stated: 

1 believe the service Idea has been too strong in the past. ... I 
know the university has an obligation to serve all the people In the 
state blit (his does not mean that we must provide all the needed 
services. Take correspondence study . . . the university never has 
(dfered high school courses by correspondence. Ihis is a very Im- 
portant and needed service out over the state, but this doesn't 
mean the university should provide it. 

The reorganization that was taking place tried to shift extension 
from the administrative structure to the collegial one. from the one 
authority in the university to the other. 

... It means a shifting of primary responsibility for the extension 
program to the academic departments. The role of the extension 
division Is to administer programs and we should be regarded In 
the sanie relation to the University as the Graduate School. [Later 
in the interview] ... as far as 1 am concerned 1 would just as soon 
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hav 3 nothing to do with the bud^tet and have all the funds come 
from the academic departments, just as they do with the Graduate 
School. . . . Arc you suggesting that the faculty is the true source 
of power? That's it precisely. 

The c^utcome of this departure from extension practice is not yet 
clear. The ne.xt ten years should provide the answer. 

Further research might explore in more detail what happens when 
an adult dean's model of w-hat his division will become diverges signif- 
icantly from that of the parent institution. In several instances it was 
noted that universities w^ere attempting to pull thentselves up by their 
bootstraps and 'change their ' The adult division, however, was 

still functioning with the old models- It would oc interesting to explore 
the final outcome — the sort of compromises or improvisali<jn3 that will 
he made and the forces that will acieniuue thCiV.. 

The observation that the view^ the universiiy has of ilsclf is shared 
by most of Its personnel led the investigators to do a quality study of 
the parent institutions. The investigators became convinced after a 
while that judgments, primarily of the univtjrsity ’s adult education 
arm, would coincide wuth other quality ratings of the total institution- 
7his proved largely true by and large. It was thought helpful to view 
universities as "cultures.' Ihis suggested that quality institutions 
would have quality liberal adult programs. This information proved in- 
valuable In thinking about the models that universities and their adult 
divisions use. If the 'avant garde ’ and the 'vif)pcr middle ' institutions 
are the pace setters for the lower middle ranks and the rear 
guard, then this has important Implication? for an agency and for 
leaders in the field of universiiy adult education Interested in effecting 
changes. The most obvious implication is th? t programs designed for 
maxi mun'i impact should be developed at the regional pacc-scUing in- 
stitutions since they will tend to be picked up by the rest. 

There w'cre other general forces nvoving toward change that were 
not located within the university init related t > tvore national develop- 
ments. 



1. D.ivid Hiesman, Constraint and Varietj In Americ an Kdu ca llo n 
(Lincoln, Nebr.: University oT Xcbra ska P ess, uses ThFse 

let ms developed on the basis of a quality index suggested by La?ars- 
feld and Ihiclcns in The Acadcirlc Mind. 
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state Universities 



The Quarrel over Public Fund s 

A conversation was in progress at several state universities be- 
tween university officials and slate legislatures concerning the amount 
of tax money that would be available for adult education. Some of the 
director? felt that their budgets would be cut in the very near future. 
One of the extension divisions had ^ public support removed and was 
in the process of trying to make itself completely self-supporting. The 
budget cut had a general salutary effect. The university was compelled 
to look at its own commitment to adult education and examine to what 
extent it v as willing to reaffirm it. The process of reorganization has 
separated out those strictly service tasks from its educational ones. 
Extension in struction now' needs to be no more self-suppor*ing than 
campus instruction, A provost at another university W’as of the opinion 
that liberal education should be a part of extension and should be sub- 
sidized as any good education is. ' Many state exienslon divisions tire 
involved in a host of activities that bear little or no relationship to the 
over-all goals of the university. At one exienslon division the biggest 
operation was a high-school debating division .'ind high-school athletics 
program. At another university a secretarial service for voluntary as- 
sociations constituted a major investment of extension resources. In 
most instances these acil\ ilies are the most heavily subsidized by the 
stale legislature. Where U.ey are not subsidized, the cost has to be 
bo.M^e by other parts of the extension prog ra n't. In short, funds that 
could go to sujport lil>eral eJuratton ventures are funnelled off into 
dubious service' activities. 

Co- op e r atinn with Agric ult ural Extension 

The ominous trend In some states toward cutting off put>lic funds 
has given pause to some general extension personnel. Thv rc t- ems to 
be more thoughtful consideration of how best to co-ordinate general 
extension and co-operative extension activities. In the Questionnaire 
the question was asked, 'Do you have any joint programming and/or 
joint faculty appointments with agricultural exienslon in your institu- 
tion?' The response in the stale universities was (see T.^blc 4?). 
The co-operation was m me widespread than anticipated. This liend 
will probably grow. There were some fears, however, concerning what 
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TABLE 42 



CO-OPERATION WITH AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 



Some co-operative arrangements 


31.2 c 


No co-operative arrangements 


64.5 0 


No Answer 


4So 



would happen to general extension in any such merger. One dean at a 
land-grant institution stated: 

In order to maintain its existence agricultural extension is begin- 
ning to ask questions like, is the count'' agent organization valid? 
What kind of person should (he extension sj)ecialist be? There’s no 
question in my mind but that it's going to get into general exten- 
sion areas. All this is preparatory to my main point; and that is 
that extension in land grant universities and to some extent in 
stale universities 20 years from now will from necessity have to 
have close family i( not a marriage relationship with agricultural 
extension. This report by the top extension people indicates this 
very cleurly. The question for me is, how do you effeci this mar- 
riage when one of the partners is an unwilling one? [Bangs his 
palm on report.] Heie's where the money is — weTi just have to 
face it— is already trying to set the terms of the relation- 

ship. . . . Actually, I think there^s some validity to this kind of re- 
lationship. We’ve been involved with questions of technique and 
methodology, agriculture has developed some techniq ues of its own 
but has always had a strong emphasis on subject matter. I think it 
makes sense for us to sit down and establish cordial relationships, 
to pool the different talents that we have. 

There seems to be some evidence at one university that wr.un ag- 
ricultural extension and general extension are in fierce competition, 
liberal adult programming disappears. WTiat closer co-operation be- 
tween the two groups will do »o liberal education is an open question. 

Liberal Adult Prospects In State Un ivers ities 

The future of liberal programming {apart from the degree-credit 
framework) does not appear bright. The belt tightening ' in effect in 
many state extension divisions will shift the emphasis more to the vo- 
cational and professional field— the bread and butter progranis. Spe- 
cial non-credit liberal programs designed for special clienteles will 
probably be de- emphasized because of the costs involved. The confer- 
ence and institute programs may be able to tie in soTiie liberal empha- 
ses. With a I, umber of state extension divisions pulling b:^ck to the 
campus and setting up conference renters, this area of progiamming 
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will assume greater imporlance. Since the major goal of any confer- 
ence center director is to keep his ’hotel’ filled, the pressure to let 
a.ny organization use the facilities is tremendous. It takes a heroic 
Continuation Center director to sustain any kind of liberal emphasis. 



The Large Well -Endowed Universities 

These institutions are not in the position of having their financial 
base for liberal programs cut. The problems they face, as do the slate 
universities, is the competition for faculty. Day faculty resources are 
becoming increasingly more limited because of increasing enroll- 
ments. Seme of the interviews with private evening college deans indi" 
cated that the ratio of community-to-campus faculty had shifted in the 
last ten years. The danger point ten years ago was 30 <) community fac- 
ulty; today, as revealed by this study, it is 50 'b, although in actual 
practice it probably exceeds this. What will the ratio be tomorrow? 
And how can any widespread interest and commitment be developed on 
the part of the day faculty when they have no contact with the evening 
program? 

The Small Private College 

These institutions are located In an urban context and are consld* 
ered 'street car colleges,’’ l.e., the majority of their students come 
from the local community. The problem of use of facuMy was the least 
serious that faced them. Some of them were struggling against tre- 
mendous odds to survive In a highly competitive milieu. Generally en- 
dowments were small and limited to the local community. Costs were 

2 

met primarily by tuition fees. These institutions can escape their lo- 
cal character by broadening the base of their support and by building 
up their doimitory population. Following are several composites of the 
small private college or university that ibustiate the solutions they 
have attempted in order to survive. 



A small mldwestern uni**ersity established over thirty years ago 



2. An interesting observation is th.it none of these institutions had 
a medical school. This might be a good index for separating out ihese 
schcK-^ls from the rest. 
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with a liberal arts core had functioned for a number of years as if 
there were no community around it. After the Korean War the chancel- 
lor set up an evening division to improve community relations. He ex- 
pected to perform a service for the community that would increase lo- 
cal endow^mentf, and also make money immediately from fees. Two- 
thirds of the main university budget is met by student fees. WTjether 
the evening college venture is Improving town-gown relationships can’ 
not yet be determined. So far It has brought fees to the university it 
would otherwise not have. It has not, however, helped to Increase en- 
dowments. The university built a large dormitory to house out-of-city 
students but has not been able to fill it. 

The establishment of the evening college has crystallized some 
problems wUhln the university itself. Generally the university \i di- 
vided between two factions. On the one hand are those who wish the 
institution to retain its liberal arts core and follow the model of some 
of the more nationally known, high-qv«alit> liberal arts colleges. Chi the 
other are those who want the university to become a 'commjnity col’ 
lege." 

'lliere Is no serious compellllon within the city limits but it is only 
a matter of time until the slate university will establish a branch 
there. The attempts of the university to escape its local character by 
building up its dormitory population and broadening its endowment 
base, while at the same time developing itself as a community college, 
have so far proved unsuccessful. 



A small university in a western city faces similar problems. The 
university was founded 75 years ago and began service courses for 
teachers and businessmen soon after. Endowment here is a problem, 
as is the small dormitory population. This ii stltution is much more 
closely identiiled with its community than Case I above. Here, too, the 
evening college has not been successful In bringing in any large endow’ 
ments, even though I' Is a money-making arm of the university. The 
Impulse of the present chancellor is to pull back from the community 
and become a hlgJi-quality liberal arts college with a limited enroll- 
ment. Functioning as a community college has not solved the univer- 
sity’s financial problems. The evening dean stated: 
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... I think under the present circumstances any kind of change is 
likely to be evolutionary instead of swift . . . unless the university 
^ets a substantial gift to ease its financial burden. Part of our dif^ 
ficulty is sheer financial limitation. Having grown up in this uni- 
versity il may be that I’m influenced by it too much. 

U is too late in the game to become a nationally recognized liberal 
arts college, even assuming the funds were available to do so. The 
slate university has established a branch in the city and so far, by in- 
formal agreement, has limited its offerings. The competition of the 
slate university, however, is already proving too much for this Insli- 
lulioa. 

HI 

A third university in an eastern city faces slightly different prob' 
lems from the two above schools. It w'as established in 1B93 and almost 
at once lnaugi;raled programs for government personnel. The growth of 
the university w s slow' and it experienced its greatest influence dur* 
Ing and after World War II, when a number of refugee scholars were 
counted among its faculty. The dowTitown campus w’as the original lo- 
cation of the university and it became the adult education division when 
a campus was built on the outskirts of the city. In 1952 the activities of 
the downtown division were limited and some strenuous aliempls were 
made to abandon the downtown location and offer all work on the cam- 
pus. 'The fact that there was an articulate body of students who sup- 
ported the downtown program and that il made money for the rest of 
the university prevented any move. The city in which the university is 
located has a number private universities functioning in adult educa- 
tion and no informal understandings have been worked out regarding 
which schools should foc^s on which publics. According to Ih^ evening 
dean, the city is a competlt.ve jungle. ' Two slate univerajilles are 
hovering outside the city and one Is already offering programs within 
the city. The downtowii division is losing Its audience as government 
agencies are decentralizing and the central city itself begins to empty 
out. The decision the president has rrade is to focus alienllon on the 
undergraduate work of the Institution and to try to become the national 
university of the denomination ihe fchool represents. M*” 'ement in this 
direction has not yet been successivl. The plan to build up a national 
constilup’.icy seems sound but apparently the denominational sponsors 
are not completely sold on the idea. 
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The evening cleans or directors in those three colleges were all 
oriented to a state university outlook: they talked the same way about 
community needs, service, and the like. Essentially, they are state ex- 
tension directors caught in a private university setting. All of them 
were in conflict with their presidents. The presidents were moving to 
pull back from the community and to raise standards in an effort to be- 
come good ’’beral arts colleges. The presidents feel this would enable 
them to compete with the state system. However, this does not seem a 
realistic solution to the problem. Some kind of municipal support or 
state support seems to be necessary to save these colleges. Outside 
help from a foundation would merely postpone the final day of reckon* 
Ing for a few years. 

One private college in the middle west tried to get state funds 
fxom the university without any of the state control that would go along 
with it. The attempt was not successful. The dean then came up with a 
proposal to establish an extension center in his building that would be 
open to all of the state universUies. Any of the courses offeree' would 
carry residence credit at ah of the state Institutions, even though a 
private school was sheltering the program. The vice president of aca* 
demic affairs at the land-grant Institution stated: 

No control over how a particular course would fit into an individ- 
ual institution's program, no control over the qualification of the 
instructor. . . . their purpose, of course, is to get identified \\ith 
the fue state institutions, that s pretty clear to see. 

This state academic officer had little sympathy for this private 
college's plight or appreciation for the Ingenuity of the evening college 
dean In proposing this way out. 

A more successful solution may be the one that has emerged in a 
large industrial stale in the east. The state university has developed a 
co-operative plan with five private colleges In one of the largest cities 
of the state. The Initial impulse seems to have con^e from the private 
Institution's fear of state extension's growth. The state university 
shares a building with the five private colleges: scheduling, promotion, 
and puhlictty are handled co-operatively. All credits given are trang- 
ferablj to all of the participating schools. Anof'er midwestern univer- 
sity has set up a similar arrangement with one of the area's famous 
liberal arts colleges. 
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Liberal Adult Prospects 



The long-range future for liberal adult programming seems most 
favorable in the large private universities. Prospects lool; brighter 
there than in the state universities or the small struggling urban col- 
leges. The Immediate future seems to favor the state universities. 
Their budgets are larger, they are more diversified, and they actually 
have more plans afoot for liberal adult programs. But the long-run ef- 
fect of legislative queries about the expenditure of public money for 
this purpose may drastically curtail any effort in liberal education. 
The developments oegun with the Lyceum and Chautauqua, and carried 
through the early extension divisions, may well be taken up by the 
large private universities, who in the final accounting may be their 
only heir. 
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SUMMARY OF HYPOTHESES 



Source of Control of the Organization 
of the AduH Division 

The distinction between private and public institutions as far as 
liberal program activity goes was not as sharp as expected. The larger 
private evening colleges and the state extension divisions tended to be 
similar in amount and proportion of liberal program activity. The 
smaller evening colleges {primarily the church-related liberal arts col- 
leges) were relatively inactive. The state universities, whether compre- 
hensive, separated, or land grant, tended to have essentially similar lib- 
eral programs. The municipal universities shared more characteristics 
with the large private evening collegeswith articulate community-serv- 
ice orientations than they did with the state universities. Theformatand 
method of their programming w'as quite similar to private evening col- 
leges. There was more variety of presentation (conferences, institutes, 
mass media, correspondence, etc.) at state-supported institutions than 
at the municipal, large private, or church-related adult divisions. 

The hypothesis on source of control — public support means more 
active liberal programming, private or church sufport means less — 
requires qualification. Actually public support generally implied a 
wider variety of formats in which liberal education was offered (excep* 
tion: the municipal colleges) and generally more non-credit program- 
ming across the board. The large private evening colleges were less 
diverse in their formats but were as active as the public institutions in 
credit and non-credit liberal programs. The smaller church-related 
colleges, wMth a few notable exceptions, spent less time, effort, and en- 
ergy on liberal education activities, both credit and non-credit. 

Adult divisions organired separately from the main college oi uni- 
versity were more favorable to the growth and development of liberal 
adult education. Usually the establishment of a separate structure indi’ 
caled the institution’s commitment to do something in adult education. 
Scattered efforts of universities In adult education tended to be inter- 
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niittent and to lack balance. The establishment of a consolidated unit 
within the college or university indicated the school's desire to take 
adult education seriously and sustain some effcrt in it. Liberal educa- 
tion programs organized apart from traditional cc-ntent or format, and 
with some concern for the nature of adulthood, were most unlikely to 
develop in institutions that had no separate administrative structure 
for the adult division. The most favorable arrangement for this type of 
development was formal control in the hands of a dean and a division 
that functioned like a college. 

Divisions with specific sets of guiding principles had more active 
liberal programs than divisions with none. Elaboration of a set of ob- 
jectives by either faculty or administrative personnel required a cer- 
tain sustained commitment to adult education. Development of objec- 
tives usually entailed some clarification of publics being served, some 
priority in the tasks the division had carved out for itself, and some 
indication of appropriate curriculum-liberal arts and otherwise. The 
existence of objectives implied son\e history of adult education and 
university acceptance of this function. 

The existence of a liberal education staff and/or a research per- 
son was another indication of the Importance of the adult division as- 
signed to these areas and their commitment to do something about it. 
The key seemed to be the full-time post. If a staff member had many 
duties some of which were to program literal studies, or experiment, 
or think up new ideas, these latter rarely got done. Many respondents 
indicated that all staff members are expected to do this. In fact, unless 
staff is specifically assigned to it, nothing gets done. Liberal program 
activity was much more common among divisions with liberal educa- 
tion staff and/or research personnel than among those without. 

The age of the division also seemed related to liberal adult educa* 
lion. The older divisions had more resources to sustain liberal adult 
programs than the recent arri\'als. There was more likelihood that 
these divisions would have liberal education staff and research per- 
sonnel, These divisions were apt to have a number of diversified pio- 
grams and to be accepted as equal members of the university system. 

University Tradition and th e Dudgct 



The traditions of the university or college determine to a very 



large extent the activity in liberal adult education: 



The recognition of the importance of the adult or citizen in the 
charte r of the university, and some emphasis by the university in its 
public documents on the importance of liberal adult education, general- 
ly favored the growth of liberal adult programs. However, these state- 
ments can be ignored and allowed to languish. They become Important 
to the extent that they are accepted by the university or college as a 
whole- administration and faculty— and have articulate champions. 

An) conception of community service the university or college has 
predisposes it to do something in adult education. However, It does not 
seem to affect liberal adult education directly. What seems to be nec- 
essary to provide the motivations for the development of liberal adult 
education is a conception of communKy service fused w'lth a liberal 
arts core. The school that has both traditions (a conception of commu- 
nity service and a liberal arts core) is a rarity. The task is to build a 
liberal outlook in those institutions with some notions of community 
service— mi'dical institutes, engineering schools, business training 
schools, and the like. 

When the first offerings in e’.'enlng or extension work are an out- 
reach of the liberal arts departments, the institution usually has a lib- 
eral arts core and that affects present practice. There usually are 
proportionally more liberal education offerings than when other de- 
partments are initially Involved. The problem is that these offerings 
are usually transferred intact into the evening or extension division 
wlthodt any modification for an adult clientele. The task In these insti- 
tutions with a liberal arts core is to build some notions of comm.unity 
service onto the liberal base so th;*t the traditions can operate more 
favorably In the development of special liberal education programs. 

Divisions with large burets are more favorably situated to sus- 
tain liberal efforts than are those with small budgets. However, this is 
usually contingent upon the adult dean or director's convictions about 
liberal education. The intensity of these convictions will be reflected 
in the program no matter* what the budget. Some sinall-budget divisions 
with pro-liberal deans are doing a remarkable job with very limlled 
resources: some of the giants are doing practically nothing in liberal 
adult education. 
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The more budget flexibility the adult dean has, the more favorable 
Is the situation for liberal adult education— provided the dean has 
strong pro-liberal convictions. 

Discussion of the budget underlined the niarginality of many adult 
divisions and the ways some of them have managed to gain some budget 
flexibility for experimentation. The whole budget situation is a reflec- 
tion of the division's position wdthin the uni\ersity. One unexpected re- 
sult of the study was to clarify some myths about budgetary second- 
class citizenship. Most adult divisions fare quite well and many have 
not utilized the freedom and flexibility that are potentially theirs. This 
assumes some amount of acceptance by the parent university of its 
role In adult education H there is none or little, then no amount of in- 
genuity will save the adult dean financially. The problem presently is 
that there are neither particular pressure groups clamoring for lib- 
eral adult education nor articulate constituencies prepared to support 
it. In many ways liberal education is in a position similar to the arts — 
the sponsor has disappeared from the scene and no alternative has 
emerged. The one possibility that suggests itself is liberal education 
tied Into professional programs. The financial base of liberal credit 
programs tied tn wtlh degrees is assured as long as the degree is con- 
sidered a commodity In our society. An extension of this pattern may 
be possible with non-credit liberal adult education. 



The higher the status of the adult dean and his division within the 
university system, the more liberal programming-provided the adult 
dean has some strong pro-liberal education convictions or sees the 
liberal education path as a prestigeful route within the university sys- 
tem, as In Institutions with liberal arts cores. Again this dimension of 
the adult division’s position within the university is critically depend- 
ent on the adult dean's convictions. 

The hypothesized effects of the president’s attitudes toward the 
adult division and its relation to liberal programming were substan- 
tially verified. The president’s view of adult education is usually 
sharea by the adult dean. This Is not surprising: there may be a selec- 
tive process operating here- Liberal education progranmiing seems to 
Command a larger share of the total adult education effort at th:ise 
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schools wlitch the presi lent has a kljid of ’missionary zeal ' for 
adult education. Almost as effective Is ine view that sees the adult di- 
vision as a peer in the u'liversity family, assuming that the adult divi- 
sion is at the later stages of its development* Sorr:e divisions at t^'e 
early stages of growth characterized their pi?stder.ts' views as spon- 
soring equal status. This meant something different than when it was 
reported by the older divisions. When an adult director in a depart- 
mentally dominated division stated that the president view’ed his divi- 
sion as an equal member, he usually mean: that his program was es- 
sentially a limited version oJ the same thing offered on the campus or 
during the daytime. The president's view of the adult division primar- 
ily in public- relations terms limited somewhat more the time, effort, 
and energy spent in liberal education than did either of the above two 
view'.s. The most Umiling view' the president can have of the adult divi- 
sion is one w'lilch prima»*Ily appreciates its money-making potential. 
This subjects the whole program to the pressure of showing a profit— a 
pressure the day or campus undergraduate program does not have to 
face. 

The support of the key university deans (education, commerce, en- 
gineering, arts and sciences) within the Institution increases the pos- 
sibilities of liberal adult Oi'Ogramming. The support of education and 
commerce is necessa"*’ in the early phases so that bread-and-butter 
demands can be met. This precedes any hea\y investment in liberal 
adult programming. A crucial person In making available campus re- 
sources is the arts and sciences dean. Without his support, effective 
liberal education programs cannot grow*. The engineering dean I'laycd a 
less impo’-tant role than expected. He seemed to be imp<ntant only if 
the adult prograni had an engineering core. The influence of these 
deans is modified by a strong president or a s'rong depart jnental ar- 
rangement. Deans seemed to function as a cabinet in the absence of 
strong presidential leadership or effective ch-'cks Uy the faculty. When 
weak deans pre\ ailed, however, they were not a significant force to be 
reck''nrd with by the adult dean, The most favorable situati'»n f-u the 
unh.rn^pcrcd development of the adult division (but n et necessarily lib- 
eral educaticn) was a strong departmental framework. T^.e adult dean 
Could then wjrk out lndi\idual arrange in enfs with department chairmen 
and not ever fear the consolidate I opp:isiiion of a whole university di- 
vision renresented by a strong, antagonistic dean. 
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The belief prevails among evening and extension deans and among 
other university personnel that a 1 a rge community fac ulty is undesir- 
able, There seems to be some evidence that when over 50'^ of the adult 
faculty come from the community, liberal adult programming is af- 
fected adversely. Campus faculty fears about standards are activated 
and strengthen opposition to the adult division. This has the practical 
effect of eliminating the resources of the arts and sciences division. If 
a strong departmental system is In operation, the adult '°an may pos- 
sibly work out individual deals, but this is exceptional. 

When the adjlt dean controls his faculty arrangemen ts, and 
also has some pro-Hoeral convictions, liberal programming seems to 
flourish. The effect ranges from none at all with a depa rlmentally con- 
trolled faculty {at the discretion of the department chairmen who are 
persuaded to co-ope/ate by the adult dean) and an extra compensatior. 
faculty, to very favorable vith a joint appointment system, a full-time 
adult faculty, and diversified faculty arrangements. Active liberal pro- 
gramming and all the elements that encourage liberal developments 
were most ch^'racterlstic of divisions with diversified or mixed faculty 
systems. 

The amo un t and effectivcn e .ss of liberal adult education is related 
to the existence of a faculty advisory committee . The presence of such 
a committee insures at least some campus faculty support and pro- 
vides the adult division with program ideas. A faculty committee dra\^n 
from friends of the adult division within the university seemed to func- 
tion less effectively ihan a committee appointed by the president. Fac- 
Llty committees appointed by the adult dean were more characteristic 
of adult divisions in their early st^'tges. Those app^5inted by the presi- 
dent were more characteristic of the older divisions. Presidential ac- 
tion seemed to lcgitimi?e the division. No data were uncovered that 
showed the adverse effects of faculty committees. It seems quite clear. 
howc\er, th.it they could be used by a hostile administ ralior, to dis- 
mantle the ad'flt division. 

Th e mo r e dii fere n liat e d ^hc faculty a r ra nge me nls, the- more f a v or- 
able the lib eral c Jacati >n c 'pp o r t uniti es ] j h c_a du 1 1 _div ision . 1 h i s d i f * 
ferentintion u as not an Indcpcnde d variable but seemed to come with 
age and university acceptance of the adult function. (Evidence here was 
not as clcarcut as expected.) Graduated payment and some system of 
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ranking usually went together and were characteristic of tne more ad- 
vanced divisions v;ilh diversified faculty arrangements. The develop- 
ment of what could be called a faculty "culture ’ and some systemati c 
kind of faculty training seemed more characteristic of the evening col- 
leges-though neither development was widespread. Differentiation in 
faculty arrangements seemed to mean different things at an evening 
college and at an extension division. 

The Community Context of *he Adult Program 

One of the factors that sustains liberal education efforts is the 
amount of community support for the rest of the program. If the adult 
division has done a good job of projecting the university Into the local 
community, then almost anything it begins will be supported by the 
constituency it has developed. This hypothesis wa? not subslantlatcd. 
The kinds of community support created by adult divisions in the form 
of separate and over-all community advisory commitfeet: is only re- 
lated to Isolated parts of the program, usually not the liberal education 
parts. Building up support for liberal programs required something 
more than committees composed of influential friends in the commu- 
nity. It required some actual work in building up audiences for liberal 
programs, only one small part of which is community advisory com- 
mittees. The data did underline the dangerous features of community 
advisory committees. Though they build support for the division, they 
overdevelop the vocational parts of the P’^ograni at the expense of lib- 
eral education. 

Local influences invariably find their way into the ad ilt program. 
A dean with strong liberal convictions can resist the more damaging 
effects of this kind of influence and still work v iihin local impK?rati ves. 
The task is to prevent the program from bcln;. a simple reflection of 
the industrial and business scgr.rcnts of the community. Tt'C job of p»“e- 
venting these inteiests from taking over ' the program is conslder- 
al>ly easier if the university has a tiaditic>n of independence (usually 
associated \<iih a n.ational and International constituency) and furictlons 
.n a comnvunity with a high level of educational attainment. The prob- 
lem is that those adult divisions that are slniple reflections of the 
business and industrial community tend to attract deanr* or directors 
who enthusiastically endorse th’S emphasis, This is related in t%art to 
the quality of the institution of which the ad i!t division is a part. 
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The devolopmeht of this constituency did seem to depend on the 
a<’M]t dean’s (or his staff's) memb e rship in local Rroups . Membership 
in local groups seemed to a‘d in recruiting students for the adult divi- 
sion and generally developed support for the program. This had no di- 
rect effect upon the support given liberal education, however, unless 
the adult dean worked for it specifically. Business, Industrial, and var- 
ious voluntary associations with educational aims can be persuaded of 
the importance of liberal education. This assumes the dean's pro-lib- 
eral education convictions. 

The competitive picture in a local situation did relate to the 
amount of liberal education offered in a given adult division. This was 
dependent on the main university's own program emphases, i.e., they 
were more likely to pressures to do something if the institution 
had a libeial arts core rather than an agriculture, business, or engi- 
neering one. If a given erterprise was the only university aduu divi- 
sion in an area, then it felt obliged to present a balanced program. 
This favored credit programs ^nd worked against non-credit. In larger 
cities, where competition for studerts was intense, the 'quality ' large 
private evening colleges usually attracted the liberal education audi- 
ence. An informal division of labor usually develops among the com- 
peting adult organizations. 

Another community influence seemed to be the educational level of 
the area in which the adult division was operating. A large middle 
class favored the development of liberal adult programs. 

And finally regional accrediting associations limited the activities 
of adult divisions, although this had only an indirect effect upon liberal 
adult education. An accrediting association may recommend that pro- 
grams presently supporting liberal adult efforts fe g., professional 
education courses) be shifted to another division of the university. 

T he A duU Dean o r pi rector 

In the last analysis the critical factor in liberal adult program- 
ming was the dean or director himself. 

The educat loral background of the adult dean was one determinant 
of the investment a given division made In liberal arts programming. 
The dean’s training In a liberal arts discipline se^ms to correlate with 
liberal programming, but not in an/ clearcut way. Most of the deans or 
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directors came from a liberal arts discipline or from education. WT^en 
the traditions of an inst' jlion favored liberal education the dean's edu- 
cational background seemed to make no difference. Liberal arts back- 
ground seemed to be more closely related to altitudes to\^ard innova^ 
tion. The liberally educated deans were more Interested in experimen- 
tation and had plans afoot to initiate experimental programs. 

Liberal program activity seemed to fare belter the higher the edu- 
cational attainment of the adult dean or director. It was the exceptional 
division that had a vigorous creative liberal education program and a 
dean or director who did not have his Ph.D. Those divisions under de- 
partmental domination were least likely to have administrators with 
Ph.D.'s. The divisions farther along in development were most likely 
to have them unless the dean or director had long tenure. If a clean had 
been with the division since its inception, or for more than twenty 
years, he usually did not have a Ph,D. These older divisions, however, 
usually had second-level staff that did have Ph.D.’s. This suggests the 
increasing professionalization of the field of university adult education. 

The adnriinlstralor 's career line affects the nature and amount of 
liberal education. Deans or directors who viewed their posts as steps 
In a career that would lead elsewhere In the university system were 
unlikely to be concerned wiih offerings that carried littlp cr no pres- 
tige with the main can^pus^namely, experimental ron-credit liberal 
education programs. On the other hand, those with a commitment to 
university adult education “who had been in it for a number of years 
and planned to stay — were more likely to develop non-credit liberal 
adult education. Usually ti.ese conmiiltcd professionals saw liberal 
adult education as one way of giving a unique and distinctive character 
to the v.'ork they were doing. The number of cajecrists vs ho were fa- 
voi ably disposed to*A ard liberal adult education v^as stiU quite small, 
The crucial element in v^hethcr any programs were dovelojNC'd at all 
were the pro-liberal education altitudes of the adult dean. 

Length of tim e on the Job v^as also associated with liberal adult 
education. This dimension secn'ied to relate to the career line ot the 
adult dean, however. Those who had been on the job frr-m 0*5 years 
v^eee the newcomers ar.d some hadn’t made their career decisions yet. 
Others in the 0-5 group were getting a picture of university adminis- 
tration in general by nvoving into various high-level university i-vsts. 
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The men who had been on the job from 5 to 10 years had made a career 
decision, either consciously or unconsciously. These were the horizon- 
lally mobile men, Th^ had moved within the world of university adult 
education — transferritig from one university to another and occasion- 
ally outside to related areas, like the U.S. Office of Education. The 
oldtiniers (over ten years) seemed to discourage any kind of liberal 
adult education. They had lost interest in innovation, flexibility, and 
change. Generally the themes that ran through their responses when 
looKing to the future was "expansion ’’ — of plant, resources, staff, and 
more of the same kind of program offerings. These emphases were 
also reflected in their present programs. 

The dean's orientation and attitudes were a critical factor in de- 
termining the amount and effectiveness of liberal education. On the 
basis of this data a typolog>' of adult adnriinistrators was developed. 

If the dean v^^as primarily Interested in serving remedial neods, 
then non-credit liberal education did not flourish. The dean’s refer- 
ence group here \^as usually the faculty or a group of subject-matter 
specialists with whom he Identified. This dean or director was charac- 
terized as the scholar . 

If the dean or director was primarily Interested In sewing the 
community’s needs, then liberal education fared well only If the educa- 
tional level of the community could sustain it. The reference group 
here was either ihe local community or a group of 'educators ’ with 
whom the dean identified. This administrator \^as characterized as the 
social worker . 

Several other orientations were noted. First was the businessman 
adult admi nistrator, whose Imagery of the job to be dor.e was formu- 
lated in terms of 'products, ' buying. ' ’selling, ' and the like. This 
administrator was primarily a merchandiser of educational wares and 
could as easily market liberal cdication products as vocational ones. 
This dean usually to<>k Ms cues from the traditions of his own univer- 
sity. the attitudes of his president and th'^se outside gn>ups- like in- 
dustry and foundalions-likely to subsidize. Eibcial education seemed 
to fare well with these adminlrtra’ors if they were located in quality ’ 
universities or C''>lleges where the liberal tradition was strong and 
were, at the same time, sensitive to the world of the foundations. 
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A final type was characterized as the civil s erv ice administrator . 
This dean was not concerned primarily with the offerings or content of 
educational programs. He was interested in running an enterprise as 
efficiently as possible. 

These orientations pretty much dictated attitudes toward credit 
and non-credit liberal education varying in intensity from least inter- 
ested to most interested. Least Interested was the civil service admin- 
istrator; most interested was the sophisticated businessman or social 
W’orker. Further analysis indicated that this typology did not reve: I the 
whole story. 

Another dimension of attitudes tow'ard the job was found in the ori~ 
entations described as local and cosmopolit an. This distinction under- 
lined the personal Involvement of the dean or director in his job. The 
distinction w^as between a local community Identification and a wider 
loyalty to a group of experts. This personal involvement operated dif- 
ferently, depending on the t>pe of administrator considered, although 
generally the cosmopolitan orientation was more favorable to liberal 
adult education than the local. At present there is no profession of uni- 
versity adult education and the dean's self-conceptions relating to his 
profession are usually a combination of several loyalties. 

1. Scholar . The local scholar functioning as adult dean or direc- 
tor is usually found in a small private college. He has moved in the 
oibil of small colleges, generally taking low -paying faculty posts. His 
move into university -level adult education is an attempt to supplement 
his salary. He sees this position as a tempor?ry one and plans to re- 
turn to the faculty as soon as pOi'sible. His interest is in a particular 
college rather than In his profession. 

The cosmopolitan scholar is located in the larger private evening 
college. He usually has a Ph.D. and has strong feelings jibout his pro- 
fessional obligations. His loyalties are not to a parlicuiar university 
but to his craft. He sometimes cairies an appointment in his subject- 
matter department and aUends professional meetings of his society. 
His motivations in moving into uulcersUy adult education .\re econom- 
ic- Again he sees this position as temporary, but he Is moieopenio 
ideas than his local counterpart and he is quite intcjestcd in running a 
high-quality program. 
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2. Social Worker . The local social worker is more often found in 
smaller state universities or in extension divisions in their early 
sta^^es. His identification is with a particular institution and with the 
job it is doini^ in extension He has extensive contacts throughout the 
state and is interested in meeting the needs of citizens who come to 
the university. This administrator seems more attuned, however, to 
the needs of remedial students, those seeking vocational and profe^- 
sional upgrading, and businessmen, rather than in the general citi* 
zenry. 

The cosmopolitan social worker is more often found in extension 
divisions functioning in diversified states or evening colleges in larger 
cities. These divisions are usually at the later stages of the growth 
cycle. This cean's commitment is to the field of education generally 
and in this instance to university adult education. He constitutes the 
beginnings of a profession of university adult education. He has had 
other educational administrative posts within the university, usually 
connected with one of the institution's 'marginal ' enterprises. He at- 
tends a number of national meetings, university adult education meet- 
ings, various educational association meetings. This dean is most like- 
ly to be writing in the field of university adult education and working to 
build a professional as.^ociation. 

3- Busine s sman . The local businessman is usually found in the 
urban evening college at the early stages of its development. His train- 
ing has been in commerce and he is likely to have come from a previ- 
ous post in the business world. His major interest is in remedial 
courses for degree ’Seeking business administration students- He has 
extensive contacts with the local business community and pretty much 
accepts their requests for help in the same terms that they arc sub- 
mitted In short, he services the local business c«>nimunily as cffcc- 
tn’ely f s he is able within (he limitation of his own siluati<>n. If he 
leaves the university be usually becomes a training director for me of 
the convxinics ^e is serving. 

The cosmopolitan businessman is usually found in the larger urban 
evening colleges and in some cases the larger extension divisi ons. He 
is likely to have been educated In law or in one oi the better univcr.««ily 
executive development programs. He secs his primaiy task as implc 
menting the basic objectives of the university and promoting its inter- 
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ests to as wide a variety of groups as possible. He is most likely to 
have identified a number of target consumers for liberal education: ex- 
ecutives, labor unions, and various professional groups. He is sensi- 
tive to national trends in edvrration, is aware of new program develop- 
ments as they occur, and is a keen observer of the social scene. He 
does not write about university adult education and is generally not In- 
terested in building up the profession. If he leaves the univeisity he 
generally goes to a professional association as their educational direc- 
tor. If he s.ays ?n the university system he usually ends up in higher 
administration or in the business school. 

4. Civil Service Administrator . The local civil servant is the dean 
or director who is In his present post by dini of outlasting or outliving 
any competitors. He has been promoted, usually from assistant dean, 
after his predecessor has died or retired. He is completely absorbed 
in building up his particular enterprise, making it larger and niore ef- 
ficient. He seems completely disinterested in the educational content of 
the programs he runs. He rarely goes to out-of-state meetings and has 
little awareness of national educational currents. He prides himself on 
the efficiency of the system he has built. Sometimes he makes deci- 
sions by drawing up Traffic patte^-ns ' for flow of work, students, ad- 
ministrators, money, and the like. His effect on adult liberal education 
is stifling. 

The cosmopolitan civil servant is an extremely rare bird. His 
cosmopolitan orientation has usually developed through "con\ersion. " 
He is younger than his local counterpart with the same background. He 
aspires to become an educational statesman and may be preparing to 
make a job move to another university. His interest in liberal educa- 
tion is minimal — just enough to pass In educati'^nal circles. 

11^ ? i-’i lii J? y 

These factors or forces never operated singly. It was the excep- 
tional instance where only on_e force fusually the altitude of the presi- 
dent) seemed completely determinative of the liberal adult education 
picture. Hather, these forces or e’emenis tended to group together by 
various stages of growth so that the conditions for the development of 
good liberal education were likely to be least favorable at the early 
stages, most 'avorable at the later stages. These stages of groulh-lhe 
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growth cycle-*w’ere suggested in preliminary interviewing and w’ere 
elaborated, rechecked, modified, and expanded in subsequent research. 
The four stages w’ere: the stage of Deparlmental DonMnatlon; he stage 
of Autonomy; the stage of Integration; and the stage of Assimilation. 
The results of the study can be summarized by stages of grow'th with 

four profiles or composites that show how the forceo cluster at each 

, 1 

stage. 

Departmental Domination 

Source of Control and Origin of Adult Division . Thirty-tw’O per 
cent of the divisions that responded to the Questionnaire were classi- 
fied as departmentally dominated. They had a number of characte ris - 
tics that isolated them from the rest of the sample. Most of them bad 
separate organizations and a full-time director. If the adult sessions 
were not administrali\ ely separate, they were automatically classified 
here. Those not separately organized were usually exiensions of the 
day or campus department. If they had a separate organization and a 
full-time director, then they had othei leatures that led the investiga- 
tors to conclude that they were at this stage of development. The big- 
gest single factor was they did not have control over their own budgets. 
Those divisions that did have a separate organization and a full-time 
director were one-man orgarizatlons. There were no research person- 
nel, libera! education staff, or second-level staff of any kind- The eve- 
ning colleges were more heavily represented in this category than the 
extension divisions. 



TABLE 43 

DISTRIBUTION OF EVENING COLLEGES AND EXTENSION 
DIVISIONS BY GROWTH CYCLE STAGE 





Departmental 

D^minalk'n 


Auti nom y 


Intcgf aiion 


Assini- 

ilati'm 


Evening College 


lit 


1 

1 

oo 


24 b 


e 


Extension Division 


18^ 


30 b 


28 b 


24 c 



1. See Appendix 4 for Profiles of Adult Divisions by Growlh Cycle 
Stage- 
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The large number of Catholic schools (14 out of 44), mostly Jesuit, 
placed in this stage distorts some'vhat the distinction between evening 
colleges and extension divisions- These religious institutions are gen- 
erally small and have a round-the-clock operation with no special no- 
tice taken of the older students who show up in the evening. As the 
schools get larger, they begin to look more like large multi-purpose 
private universities, as does Marquette in Milwaukee. These insutu- 
tions also tend to be similar in organization, audience, and orientation 
to other small private or church-related colleges. Philosophical and 
educational Imperatives lead them to select a more limited role for 
themselves In adult education. If we remove these divisions from the 
departmentally dominated list, then the distribution by growth cycle In 
the urban evening college and the extension division resemble each 
other closely. The exception is the small number of evening colleges at 
the stage of assimilation* (This will be discussed in more detail below.) 

The pattern w.is for these divisions to lack any formal guiding 
principles developed especially for the organization. Most of them in- 
dicated that they took over the principles of the main university In 
their work, but this was not considered a set of specific guiding prin- 
ciples. The small number that did have formal or informal guiding 
principles were usually the extension divisions. They had to pinpoint 
certain groups that they were set up to serve and to clarify, if only in 
a minimal \^ay, their methods for performing their lob. 

The departmentally-domirated divisions were usually formed after 
1946: many are slill walling for a separate administrative organiza- 
tion. Several divisions in this category were established before 1929, 
but they were exceptions, (They were either small church-relalcd col- 
leges Involved in a limited effoit or they were, as at Harvard, assigned 
low-priority because nf the traditional emphasis of the parent institu- 
tion.) Only one state -supported extension division established before 
1929 was slill in the stage of deparlnunial dmiinalion. A case study of 
an ipstitullon like this might be quite illu'oinating. it might show why 
such divisions fall to grow out of the early stages in Uie gro\^lh cycle 
and thus help to refine undci standing of th« conditions that lencl to pro- 
mote growth. 

U nivc rsi \ y T t a _di t i and t he • Few of the di\isl"ns In the 

stage of dcpaitmental dotiiinaiion were sup^v.irlcd by any kind cf offi- 
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dal recognUion of an adult public to be served. There >as a minimal 
amount of such recognition at the slate universities that were depart- 
mentally dominated, but this recognition was not developed in any elab- 
orate way. Here, extension was considered a legitimate function; but 
local circumstances discouraged the Investment of much effort in it. 
Several of these divisions were located in New England, a region that 
never has become excited about extension. Ohio State was a middle 
western Insiiluiion that did not develop a complex adult division be- 
cause It originally began its work in a .state that was dolled with de- 
nominational colleges that had, so to speaK, "divided up the state, * 
Most of the departmentally dominated divisions did not have any well- 
developed notion::, of community service. Extension was there; students 
could come if they wanted an education. The idea of relating in any 
kind of active or aggressive way to the communif' was alien. This view 
is understandable in terms of the limited resources of most of the 
schools at this stage. Generally, budgets were lower In these divisions, 
clustering at the $1,000 to $100,000 range. Most of the divisions had a 
liberal arts core that determined their relationships to their own com- 
munities, Budget ilexiblliiy was also quite limited. These divisions had 
less than standard control over their own budgets and found It difficult 
to make up deficits or use surpluses. Rarely did one of these divisions 
have any usable risk capital. 

University Acceptance The deans and directors at these insiiiu- 
tirjRS generally indicated that the positions of their divisions within the 
lajgcr ur ivfj sities were less than equal. They generally fell their 
second-class status: adult deans or directors rarely sal on important 
committees and not one commanded the chairmanship of any key stand- 
ing conimittcc. In some cases, a part-Mme director sal on critical uni- 
versity committees but it was by virtue of his other role in the uni\er- 
sity system rather than his position as adult dean, 

Presidents appro\ed ot the money-making features the adult di- 
vision and of its public -relati ms va^uc, Some deans or directors ch.ar- 
acteriaed thetr presidents as very enthusiasMc and omplctcly behind 
the adult division. Further investigation indicated that the president's 
enthusiasm did not go beyrtnd a lim.u d carbarn mpy of ihe campus pro- 
gram. 

If the adult division *as a close c^'ipy of famous, then all the deans 
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supported the effort. This was usually a reflection of the president's 
altitudes. If, hf wevei', there was any move toward independence, any 
attempt by the adult dean or director to broaden the adult audience or 
reinterpret the university's commitment to adult education, this elic- 
ited almost automatic opposition from the arts and science and engi- 
neering deans. Education ?nd commerce deans, however, continued to 
support the endeavor because their interests were more closely linked 
to an expanded adult clientele. 

Faculty arrangements at departmentally dominated divisions were 
controlled by the department chairman with the adult dean or director 
acting as co-ordinator or advisor. Some of the divisions used some 
extra compensation faculty, either from the campus or community, but 
this practice was liroited. There were few community faculty in these 
divisions since the departments were reluctant to approve them. Fac- 
ulty advisory committees were not the rule; if they existed they were 
usually '’watch dog' comnjittees. No evolution of an adult faculty cul- 
ture was possible in this type of division. 

Community Context . Community support also undeveloped. It 
consisted of the adult dean's informal contacts with local community 
people. There was little attempt to pull in industrial or business train- 
ing directors and build special programs for their personnel. The adult 
administrator usually did not belong to many community organizations. 
The disadvantages of this relationship to the community are fairly ob- 
vious: the town-gown cleavage remains unbrea- hed and university - 
community co-<^perrlion remains unexplored. 7 lie advantages on the 
other hand are that the division at this b age of development is safe 
from the more damaging vocational pressures of business and indus- 
try “pressures that a limited-service enterprise must find it difficult 
to cope with. 

Adult Dean or Di re ctor . The dean or director was likely to have 
come from either libe.al arts or education. If he was in a state school, 
his field was usually education. U he was in a private or church-re- 
lated institution, his field was liberal arts or, less often, business ad- 
ministration. (Business admirictration backgrounds are generally 
rare, but if thev show up at all they show up here.) NTost of the deans 
and directors had their Masters’ with a h.^ndful having only Bachelors’. 
Their level of educational atlainmet.; i than their counterparls 
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in each of the other stages c-f the growth cycle. Their previous job w’as 
likely to be in university faculty. For several of them this was their 
first post. A large minority had come from other administrative posts 
in the university. If the dean was located in a slate institution he was 
most likely to be a local social worker typ e. If he was in the private 
or church - related small evening college, he w^as likely to be a l ocal 
scholar or focal business type. The cosmopolitan scholar, business- 
man, and civil service administrator, local or cosmopolitan, were un- 
likely to appear at the stage of departmental domination. 

Liberal Adult Education at the Stage 
of PepartnienTal DominatToh 

Liberal adult education ?t this stage of development was likely to 
mirror the campus or daytime program. The course numbers, content, 
and sometimes even the instructors, were the same. There was little 
or no experimentation with non-credit liberal education; even slight 
modifications of the credit programs for adults was atypical. The best 
that can be hoped for at this stage is that the traditional content will be 
communicated as e'fectively as possible. This would seem to require a 
cosmopolitan schol.ir vith some concern for the quality of the offerings 
and a sensitive alei t faculty. All effort at this stage was concentrated 
on credit programming. 

Autonom y 

Source of Cont r ol and O r gani^atton of t h e Adult D ivision. Al most 
29"o of the divisions, were categorized In the autonomous stage of de- 
velopn^ent. Tlie group was proportionally divided between evening col- 
leges and e.xtension di'.lslons. All <'f them had separate organiz itions 
with fuU-Ume directors. Slightly over one-half of the divisions had 
worked out some formal guiding principles for their enterprises. These 
principles were accepted by tlie larger university to some degree and 
their existence v ,is accompanied by some freedom to develop autono- 
mously. A lai 0 minority was still functicinir.g with ir.fonnal guiding 
principles, which meant tlat in the course of their ihev had 

d veloped s ine informal notions ' f what v.as impjrtant, what was not. 
which gr. Pi s i hey were g 'ing afte r, which ii jt. A nneh s^maller minor - 
Xy had nj guiding principles all. The existenc*.* c .cord -level re- 
search or liber, 1 c-iucation staff was rare t;erc alsa there was more 
likelih K>d, h'VA< ver. tl.at these divisions w ^uld ha e s professional 
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second'levei staff than in the case of the departmenlally dominated 
units. 

About one-quarter of the autonomous divisions were started prior 
to 1929 and never moved beyond the first impulse to autonomy. Another 
quarter began in the period from 1929 to i946; the remainder began 
after 1946. The latter grojp had moved with considerable speed to 
their present stage and were more likely to move forward than their 
sister divisions that had been halted at this stage for a number of 
years. 

University Traditions and Budget . Autonomous divisions were 
mere often supported by recognition of adult needs in the parent uni- 
versity charter and policy than were departmentally dominated divi* 
sions. A larger proportion of state and municipal colleges and techni- 
cal institutes were found at the autonomous stage. This indicated a 
generally more favorable situation for the adult division and Implied 
some conception cT community service on which the adult division 
could base Its program. The Institutions with liberal arts cores were 
less numerous here than at the earlier stage. Budgets clustered in the 
$100,000 to $500,000 category. Autonomous divisions tended to be 
larger than their departmentally dominated counterparts. They also 
had more budget flexibility. They were likely to handle some of their 
surpluses arid to make ip their own deficits. They usually had some 
risk capital for new ventures. Some of the older autonon^ous divisions 
were quite favorably situated financially: they had a great deal of free- 
dom in using their funds and they had over lOo risk capital. 

Unive rsity Acc eptan ce. Almost two 'thirds of the autonomous divi- 
sions had status problen:s in their own institutions. ITie deans did not 
sit on powerful university councils anci had no voice in over-all univer- 
sity affairs, Another one'third of them did; were able to protect 

themselves from the larger university and maintain a seml-separated 
position without undue tension, TTjC'se again were usually the older di- 
visions that were not interested in moving closer to the campus and 
had vested interests in holding on to their separated status. 

'Ihc prcsiotTiis again split on attitudes toward the adult division. 
?ome of them saw it in public 'relations terms: others were more 
frankly inlcn sted in its money-making features. Most ol the presi- 
dents who were interested primarily in income fr mi the adult divis: 
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showed up here. It is at this stage also that the opposition of the arts 
and sciences dean stiffens. The movement away from the campus can 
only be viewed by him with alarm. But the increasing opposition of arts 
and sciences is countered usually by the increasing support of the dean 
of education and the dean of commerce. These two divisions seem to 
function as allies throughout all the stages of the adult division. This 
suggests an interesting area of inquiry into the dynamics of university 
life. \Vhat reality factors is this coalition ' based on and does it ex- 
tend to other concerns within the university? One possibility is that 
what seems to function as an alliance vis-a-vis the adult division is 
only an exceptional instance in an otherwise competitive relationship. 
Thn most obvious reason that commerce and education seem to func- 
tion smoothly in relationship with the adult division is that there is 
rarely any overlapping jurisdiction. The adult audience of the com- 
merce division and the adult audience of the education division are def- 
inite and distinct. 

Faculty arrangements at the autonomous stage have not evolved 
much beyond the departmental stage- The predominant system Is extra 
compensation using community or campus faculty. The smaller liberal 
arts colleges—the arts and sciences division usually — at this juncture 
try to prevent the use of daytime faculty by limiting the number of 
hours l!>al can be taught oi by not allowing overload. The effect on the 
adult division is to give impetus to its move away from the campus and 
lead it to rely more heavily on community faculty. The percentage of 
community faculty a dean or director can safely maintain without en- 
dangering his own division vis-a-vis the campus varies widely. But ♦he 
belief prevailed that it wr.s not safe to go beyond 50"c, comnjunily fac- 
ulty. although many divisions exceeded this percentage at the autono- 
mous stage. If the percentage of communily faculty was higher than 
50c. the dean c-r director usually k?pl this information to himself. 
Fewer than half of the divisions in this category had facu'ty advisory 
committees. This was higher than cxpected-lhe e.xpectalion was that 
gradual separation from ♦he main campus would discourage the de\el- 
opmenl of faculty advisory committees. The pattern seemed more 
complex than this, however. WTien a division dc. ‘eloped loo much antag- 
onism or opposition by moving toward autonomy, a faculty advisory 
committee was set op by the arts and sciences dean, nr by the facuU\ 
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senate^ to keep it in low. W^hen faculty advisory committees appeared, 
they were essentially "watch dog'" committees. 

C ommunity Context . Community support at the autonomous stage 
was well developed; only a handful of divisions indicated that they had 
none. Support ranged from the informal type to a wide variety of com- 
binations. It is at this stage that the adult dean can get to know his 
community and explore it more systematically. His memberchip in lo- 
cal business, indust/ial, and vol intary associations increases dramat- 
ically. It is at this point, loo, that the autonomous dean becomes con- 
vinced of the importance of research into his student body. Some stud- 
ies are usually conducted, the forerunners of more systematic re- 
searches later on. Simple maps are drawn to show where students 
come from and some kind of clientele analysis is initiated. The ad- 
vantages of this information seem evident. 'Fhe adult dean can use this 
phase of development to explore his comniunity as fully as possible. 
This information and the orientation its collection develops will be in- 
valuable at the later stages of the division. The dangers involved, how- 
ever, are real. The adult dean may move so far away from the campus 
that he is no longer communicating with any part of it; yet the key per- 
sonnel on the main campus are more likely to be convinced that a com- 
munity-service orientation is a good thing if they trust the adult dean- 
The other danger Is that the program in the autonomous divisions nuy 
reflect too directly the dominant economic interests of a city or region. 

Adult Dean o.** Director . Nfore than half of the autonomous deans 
had Ph.D.'s. Ph.D.’s were split between education and liberal arts. 
These deans were more likely to have an advanced degree than their 
departmentally dominated counterparts with a slightly higher percent- 
age coming from liberal arts. Deans with educafion degrees seemed to 
be more responsible for moving the division to its present stage than 
the deans with liberal arts backgrounds. The deans with liberal b.ick- 
gro’jnds had less time on their jobs and were likely to have stepped 
info a division th.at someone else had shaped. The possibJlit) iS that 
these divisions may have spent their impulse toward autonomy and 
were preparing to move into the integration phase. 

The adjlt admin^s’^ «; ne^Mally came from the fatuity or finni 
university administ i ati\ e j-?5ts. A backgr^mnd in .secondary education 
was m likely to show up at this stage. Administrative c\, . crier, cc in 
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secondary education seemed good preparation for the top adnunistrator 
ill an autonomous division. In Miany ways, the problems of running a 
secondary school ano an autonomous division are the same—both are 
school systems and both are independent organizations. The impera- 
tives operating on the secondary-school administrator and the auton- 
omous dean are also similar; the parent faction in the high-school sys- 
teni is replaced by the campus faculty. Training in industry or govern- 
nient also fitted well into this stage of development. It is here that the 
adult division is least like the main unii'ersily and can look like a high- 
school system, or a government agency^ or an industrial enterprise. 

If the dean was located at an urban evening colleger he was likely 
to be a local or c osmopolitan scholar . Usually he was not responsible 
for shaping the division and had come onto the scene recently, The 
cosntopolitan scholars were rare: they were found at several of the 
evening divisions in "quality institutions at the autonontous stage. The 
state schools seemed to attract local social worke r types at this stage. 
The business ty pe was not usually found hero, nor were the cosmopol - 
itan social workers or the civil service adntinistraiors . 

L iberal Adult Education at the Stage of Autononty 

The divisions at this stage are attempting to solve the problems of 
their own identity: they are try-ng to discover thentselves and are not 
particular!) concerned with their relation to the total university. Lib- 
eral adult education is one of the last concerns of the autonontous divi- 
sions. The proportion of liberal credit work actually decreases at this 
stage and no non-credit work is substituted. It Is at this stage that the 
\'oca»i >nal and professional flavor of the program is most evident. The 
local or cosmoi>olitan scholar at »hc autonnnious stage can preserve 
the liberal credit offerings, but this i.s the best he can do. The local 
social worker only seems to ride out the autonomous thrust without af- 
fecting the liberal cemtent one way or the other. Liberal adult cduca- 
tif'n at the autononv>us stage is a holding operation. 

I nte g r.Uion 

Cnnl r ol n nd^^rg.mj 7 '»n nf the .Adult Di\‘is n_n , Aim ost 

?6c”f the divisi'jns studied fell into tho Inttg].i‘jon catt^miy. Inttgia- 
ti'.'n occurs when a division has e\hauste-d its auton>tn<Ejs Umist and 
has dcvcl ped enough traditions and identify "f its Mwn t > rn ivc t ^waid 
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closer relationship with the cainpjs. The proportion of stale to private 
schools (excluding for the moment municipal institutions) shifts dra- 
n'.atically at this stage. The proportion of private evening colleges at 
the later stages of *he growth cycle is smaller than that of the slate 
schools. Proportionally more state schools are found in the last two 
phases of grov^lh. This underlines the Importance of the university’s 
acceptance of the legitimacy of adult education. Such acceptance has 
enabled proportionally more adult divisions in state universities to de- 
velop to fell stature. Most municipal uiiiversities are in the integration 
stage. They tend to cluster toward the middle of the cycle: they are not 
usually at the stage of <lepartmental domination or assimilation. Mu- 
nicipal universities are in the same situation as regards university ac- 
ceptance as their stale controlled brothers. All of the divisions at this 
stage had separate organizations and a full-time dean or director 
Schools at the stage of integration were most likely to have formal 
guiding principles than were those at the autonomous stage. The inci- 
dence of liberal education staff, research personnel, and second*level 
professional staff shows a marked increase o\er the earlier stages. 
Half of the divisions at the stage of integration were launched before 
1929. A quarter began between 1929-46 and a quarter after 1947. 

University Traditions a nd the Budget . A Inmost three-quarters of 
tiie divisions at the stage of Integration weie supported by recognition 
of adult education, either in their charters or in university policy. 
Most of the other divisions sprang from schools with liberal arts cores 
where no recognition was initially given to the adult function. Several 
of the private schools, however, began as technical institutes or 
scliools of business administration; this i^rovided the impetus for them 
to move out to the community and encouraged the growth of the atluH 
division. 

The budgets of divisions at the stage of integration resembled 
those of the autononious sch ools. Budgets tended to cluster in the 
$100,000 to $500,000 range, but almost half of the budgets ranged from 
$500,000 to over $1,000,000. Budget flcxtbillty was decidedly better 
than at cither >f the earlier stages. Almost half of the divisions had 
better than stand.avd budget situati ons: they had frc«.diam to use sur- 
pluses, to make up deficits, and to set up divisional fvinds: nv.st 
them had risk capital. 
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University Acceptance . In three-quarters of the integrated divi’ 
sions the division's status, as reflected in the dean's position on com- 
mittees, was roughly equivalent to the status of the other divisions. 
Most presidents viewed the division as an equal member ol the univer- 
sity system; several presidents evidenced a missionary zeal for the 
kind of work the adult division was doing. The pattern of support hy key 
deans shifted quite remarkably at this stage of development: almost all 
the divisions had the support of all of the key deans, including the arts 
and sciences dean. The move back to the campus, with all this entailed 
in terms of building campus support, fence- ntending, and the like, 
seemed to neutralize campus opposition dramatically. This harmony is 
temporary, however, and is lo.st as soon as the division enters the last 
stage of development. (The report of complete co-operation and enthu- 
siasm may be slightly distorted: the adult dean was the one who made 
the report.) 

The faculty arrangements at all of the integrated divisions studied 
were very complex. As the divisions became larger, they tended to use 
all types of faculty in various combinations. But usually one particular 
type of faculty system was prevalent at each stage of the growth cycle. 
(This did not mean that the typical arrangement predominated at a 
given institution, What it did mean was that '.he characteristic system 
was emphasized, that it was a stated policy to extend it, and that the 
dean's attitudes toward his faculty and the campus were shaped in 
terms of it.) The system emphasized at the integration stage was joint 
appointments. The tendency was to reduce the number and proportion 
of community faculty and to increase the number of cannpus teachers 
who look on adult teaching as part of their loads. (The difference be ■ 
Iw’een joint appointments and deparlmentally dominated faculty was that 
in joint appointments the adult dean shared the hiring and firing func- 
tion with the campus dean or department head and could initiate nomi- 
nations and veto those suggested by the campus.) Joint appointments of 
the professional staff of integrated divisions were also quite common. 
Faculty advisory c^'mmiltees were the rule, not the exception, at inte- 
grated divisions. Most of the membe IS of these committees were ap- 
pointed by the president, which tended to legitimatize adult education. 
It WAS a rare faculty advis ory commUtee ai this stage up.in witich the 
adiil» dean did n ^t sit; mnre often he was fne chairjnan. 




Community Context . Integrated divisions tended to have informal 
community support that often included separate advisory committees 
for separate programs, over-all advisory committees, and informal 
contacts. Integrated divisions showed no tendency to give up commu^ 
nity concerns that were developed at the aut 9 nomous stage. This con- 
cern had been to a certain extent institutionalized, and staff had been 
added to work with special community groups. At state institutions a 
community development division had been formed. Some integrated di- 
visions muled their community concerns slightly during negotiations 
with the campus. One possible danger was that insights, informations, 
and orientations developed in the autonomous stage vis-a-vis the com- 
munity would be abandoned in an attempt to weld the division more 
closely to the campus. The big advantage here was that the integrated 
division could comn'iunicate most effectively urgent problems to the 
rest of the university. The integrated division is best equipped to in- 
form the university of community probletns that are amenable to sonic 
kind of university-level solution. 

AduK Dean or Director . Most deans of integrated divisions had 
Ph.D.'s in education. Even the minority of deans who had not gone on 
to the Ph.D. had A.M.’s in education. {This was unusual: at all other 
stages A.M.'s were in liberal arts disciplines.) The largest single 
group came from other administrative posts in the university; these 
were the professional higher-education administrators. Those who 
came from the faculty were likely to have been on the job from 6 to 10 
years. Those who came from other administrative posts w’ere the more 
recent arrivals, clustering in the 0-5 years category. 

The social worker type predominated at the integraliun stage. 
Businessman and scholar had pretty much disappeared from the scene 
in the higher echelons; the civil service administrator was just begin- 
ning to emerge. The distinction here is largely between the local and 
the cosmopolitan social worker . The cosmopolitan socia l woiker was 
more characteristic than the loca l. 

Liberal Adult Education at the Stgge of Integration 

It is at this stage that diversified liberal programming is likely to 
show’ up, along with the conditions that aie most favorable to its c.n- 
tinued development. The autonomous episode has given these di\isions 
a feel for their community and a realistic assessment of what ran and 
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cannot be done. If programs are dropped or de-emphasized because 
they are not 'university level, ’ these programs arc not liberal on^o 
and the effect is to increase the proportion of liberal offerings in the 
total program. The most effective administrator at this phase of 
growth Is the cosmopolitrn social worker . 

Assimilation 

S ource of Control and Organization of the Adult Divisic ^ Thirteen 
per cent of the adult divisions studied were in the stage of Assimila- 
tion. These were the divisions that had a long history of activity !n 
adi.'U education, a diversified staff, a well-rounded program, and the 
confidence of the campus and the administration. Most of the divisions 
here were state-supported. (Only five of the eighteen were private.) 
The resources that it takes to allow the full development of an adult di- 
vision are more often found In state-supported schools. They have the 
money and so they accept the broad responsibility in the field of adult 
education. The private schools at this stage resemble the state-sup- 
ported extension divisions and all have been associated for a long time 
with the official extension association (NUEA). All of the divisions at 
the stage of assimilation had separate organizations, a full-time dean 
or director, and a profession il second-level staff. All but two had lib- 
etal education staff specifically assigned to programs In the area of 
liberal education. Most of them also had research personnel or a staff 
person whose specific function was to experiment and dream up ideas. 

Most of the divisions at the stage of assimilation were begun be- 
fore 1929. Only one was formed after 1946. However, this ’older ' 
character was to be i-xpected: although a division might possibly move 
Into the stage of assimilation within a 10 or 15 year period, none of 
those studied had done so, 

Th3 establishment of a state system of higher education is n^ost 
likely to move an adult extensi on unit uptothestoge of assimilation. 
This usually results In a rasdical reorganization of the wh(?le university 
educational system In a state and establishes extension as a separate 
department or college within the organization (as in the Oregon sys- 
tem). 

Tiadilto ns ani I he H udgeb AH of tl;e divisions at the stage of as- 
sindlalinn were supp*>rtcd by oplicit rccognili n id adult cducaiion in 
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the university charter or in jificial policy statements. The most re- 
fined and e.xtensive statements were found in the state systems of 
higher education. The private schools all had liberal arts cores but 
they had built some notions of community service into them. 

Budgets at all these divisior.s were high, mostly in excess of 
$1,000,000, Budget flexibility was also more marked than in the earlier 
stages. Most of the divisions had considerable control over their own 
budgets, could do what they liked with surpluses, and could decide how 
much they \^anted to risk in new programs. 

Univers ity Acceptance , Most of the deans and directors sat on im- 
portant university councils and key standing conimittees. Their partic- 
ipation in university affairs was n'lore than just a means of protecting 
the adult division. They had a firmer Identification with the university 
and they did not see the wark of the adult division as peripheral to the 
work of the university in general. The protective ' function was im- 
portant, however. The liberal tradition built up at one of the divisions 
was in danger of being swept away because the dean parlicipateg in no 
university-wide councils. Presidential attitudes \^ere much more fa- 
vorable to the work of the adult division in the assimilation stage than 
in the other three stages. Most of the deans said that their presidents 
viewed adult education as either of equal status with other functions or 
as privileged. (Several presidents were said to view adjlt education in 
public-relations terms-but always in the best sense of public-rela- 
tions. ") 

Divisions in the stage of assimilation were supj>orted vigorously 
by all deans except the dean of arts anJ sciences. The arts and sci- 
ences opposition reappears at this stage, but not as strongly as during 
the autonomous stage, Half reported that they expected opposition from 
arts and sciences: the other half that they expected support. One sug- 
gestion that may explain this phenomena relates to the strength of the 
opp'^silion. Active antagonism by arts and sciences during the early 
stages of growth may seriously restrict the work of the .adult division 
and may even destroy it. Oace the university accepts the work of the 
adult divisii.»n. then the arts and scuneis >ppisiti is less serious. It 
becomes f'>ot-draggine raP er than a threat to the existence of the adult 
division. 

TacuUy arrangemerds are usually quite complex ani nquirc the 
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use of ‘ any different types of faculty. The needs of a particular pro- 
gram become the determining factor in faculty selection, rather than 
any concern about campus acceptance or low standards. The ariange- 
ments are deliberately mixed as a matter of policy. The proportions of 
various types of faculty varied, however, from division to division. 
Several of the universities had full-time adult faculties. This was not 
common, however, and full-time faculty did not seem to be the preva- 
lent tendency in university adult education. 

In more than two-thiids of the cases, the deans of assimilated 
schools served cm the university advisory committees. Conimi.tee 
service was very effective in solidifying faculty support for adult edu- 
cation and in interpreting the work of the division to the university. 
(Deans reported that these committees were also very fertile ground 
for programming ideas.) However, one of the divisions at the assimila- 
tion stage was having difficulty with the main campus: no continuing 
faculty committee existed to piotect it from attacks by the ^an^pus. At 
this school, a recently formed advisory committee had no representa- 
tive from the adult division to recommend organizational changes. This 
points up the possibly destructive role that faculty ad\isory conmiit- 
tecs can play vis-a-vis the adult division. 

Con^m unity Conte .vt. Divisions at the stage of assimilation were 
most likely to have complex community support for their programs. 
They sponsored special programs for industry, labor, business e.xecu- 
lives, civil service personnel, housewives, etc. These programs elic- 
ited diversified support from the local community. 

The big advantage at this final stage is that the division has built 
up enough con-imunity confidence and can persuade various segments 
within the community of the importance of liberal edueati'in. Some di- 
visions h.ive used the general vote of confiaenco as a lever to inject 
liberalizing elements into progiams for various professional and voca- 
tional groups. The danger at this stage Is that the division \ull settle 
fijr the status qu j and let its experimental and innovative functions lan- 
guish. The big temptation in these larger divisions is ti> consume all 
staff time in maintaining the erderprise. 

Most deans vpf assiniilau I di\isi 'n> cafue 
fi'ona either libcial arts or cdocaM >n and most them had th*. ii 
rh.P.’s. The larve.^'t single croup came fr->m uni ve r?- ity a Imini st i .a - 



tion, but their professional origins were diverse. The dean was just as 
liViely iLj have come Iron^i a faculty, or fron't university administration, 
or from some post outside the university. (If thoy had come from the 
faculty, it was some time ago.) These deans were the long-tenure nen, 
many of them having served over 10 years on the job. The majority, 
however, had been on the job for less than 10 years. The divisions with 
old-timers as deans had lost most of the vitality and imagination they 
once may have had: these were the divisions that were suffering from 
hardening of the arteries and were usually run by civil service admi n- 
istrators , son^e local, some cosmopolitan. In either case, the basic in- 
terest was in the maintenance of the enterprise- The remaining divi- 
sions were staffed by c osmopolitan social worker types. These were 
men from the field of education, or men 'converted ' from some sub- 
ject discipline. 

Liberal Adult Education at the Stage of Assimilation 

Divisions at the stage of assimilation were very congenial to lib- 
eral programming. Conditions at this stage w'ere most favorable for 
developing creative and successful liberal offerings, b-oth credit and 
non-credit. This is not true, however, if the dean is a civil service ad- 
mir.lstrato,^ . In this cast all the favorable conditions count for nothirg; 
the program wdll be big, booming, and bustling-wilh an absolute miri- 
mum of liberal education. The struggle at this stage is to keep the pro- 
gram viable and experimental. \^'hat could be the best turns out to be 
the worst il the dean is a civil service administrator ^the worst not in 
terms of wh.it actually g>es on. but in terms of frustrated expectations- 

The P r ec t fo r Cha ng e 

We designed this study dehberately as an exercise in policy re- 
search. inn^lying an explicit view of desirable directions in the field of 
university adult education, which determined the selection of impor- 
tant questions to explore and he general values by which we inter- 
preted our data. Frnm the beginning our interest has centered on the 
chances for the enhancement of a specific, and on the whole, quantita- 
tively minor activity among the total, alnv^st .nfinitely varied range of 
activities undeitakcn by the adult units '.T the .‘\meiican university- The 
sharp f ^cos on the one aspect results inevifa^^ly in a blurring >f m 'si 
of the other features of th,e university landscape: this is regrettable but 
inescapable, as all photographers and researchers kn iw. 
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We are in a po:iilion, however, to assess now with considerably 
more confidence than before the strength and character of those forces 
vhich, were they coherent and unhindered, would result in an increase 
in the level of liberal adult education in the university, in both amount 
and quality. The preceding chapter identified the forces and discussed 
their interrelations and relative strengths, keeping as close to tiie data 
as possible. We propose now ‘o apply a broader perspective and ask, 
under what conditions might the constellation of forces we have identi- 
fied as important move the field as a v^hole in the direction we have 
specified as desirable? 

For this purpose we need first of all to discriminate among the 
forces themselves. Some of them are obviously more accessible than 
others. The most feasible approach seams to be to consider some 
foices as structural , that is, clearly anchored to larger institutional 
and social contexts: this is not to say that they are unchangeable by any 
means, but that change occurs by linkage to larger social events. Uni- 
versity size, example, has been changing quite rapidly, but only be- 
cause it is related to shifts in cultural attitudes toward higher educa- 
tion, and to changes in the birthrate. A second order of forces it is 
convenient to call accessible , either because they are local in charac- 
ter or because they appear to change fairly rapidly in an almost ran- 
dom fashion. Budget flexibility is a good example, for in many cases 
all that seems required to achieve it is a minor change in a local situ- 
ation. 

Structural Forces 

Perhaps the most important of these is the position of the aJult 
unit on what we have posited as a growth cycle of growth and develop- 
ment. The chances for a vigorous and creative program of adult liberal 
education seem slim for those institutions at the stage of departmental 
domination, best for those in the advanced stage of assimilation. We 
must in fairness point out what the attentive reader has already ob- 
served, that this relationship between growth cycle and a favorable en- 
vironment for liberal adult education Is in part an artifact of the re- 
search design itself. S''«nie of the factors which we have used to judge 
p''sit1 in the cycle are also, by themselves, indicators "f favorable 
'■‘r unfavorable influences on creative pr.^gr am tiling. 

By tnd large, hrwever. the growth cycle, as a concept, appears to 
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offer sufficient explanation for many of the characteristics of the field 
to persuade us of its usefulness as a tool. But it is obviously a condi- 
tion which is very difficult to influence one way or another. Furthei 
research may eventually yield a considerably more detailed picture of 
the laws by which it operates, if indeed there is lawfulness present, 
and may tell us what combinations of historical events and institutional 
arrangements move divisions from one phase to another. Even if we 
knew' those laws now' we would find it difficult to envision a w'ay of has- 
tening the process. 

There would be some basis for complacency if w e could assun^e 
what the grow'th cycle, as a construct, appears to assert: that the ma- 
jor historical thrust in the field Is in the direction of an assimilated 
adult unit. This is seductive, as most historical determinisms are, but 
recent events in the field make It difficult to hold to such a view. Sev- 
eral of the assin’iilatcd divisions which wtre part of this study have 
been involved In struggles as yet unresolved that look a good deal as 
though regression to an earlier phase of the cycle is possible. This 
raises several pos^ oilities. Instead of a steady movement in onedi- 
reo'Ion along the cycle, perhaps the real movement is a type of for- 
ward moving oscillation. Or, what we have been assuming is a straight- 
line is in actuality circular, and there may be a tendency for institu- 
tions to go back through the cycle again. 

It ts easy to speculate that these recent counter-pressures on as- 
similated adult units arise as a rearguard action of the most tradition- 
al core elements of the university, or as one adult educator has pro- 
posed, are a symptom of the growing awareness of the previously doc- 
ile academic man that he now has considerable power if he chooses to 
exercise it. WTiatever the reasons may be, the main issue for the 
growth cycle theory is whether the recent events mean merely that 
university faculties, awakening at last to a danger that they had previ- 
ously only grumbled about, arc trying to assure their control over the 
standards of the credit program, or that the stage of assimilation car- 
ries within it the seeds of its own possible destruction. In the first 
case, the result may be a happy resolution of the ambiguities which are 
a part of university adult education generally, as it tries to operate 
both a relativelv pure adult program and a remedial night schoal. ' if 
the consequent financial proMenis can be solved. In the other case, we 
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may be forced to conclude that the assimilated adult unit within the 
context of the American university is an anomaly rather than an ex- 
pected culmination of known developmental forces. 

But, like the Benielmans’ waiter, for one cutlet we cannot cut up 
our elephant. The prowth cycle concept seems at the moment too useful 
as a general approach to abandon, unt^l events have become consider- 
ably more clear than they are now. Although it may be far from offer- 
ing a comf^'i'ting sense of determinism, or a readily manipulable force 
for change, it provides the leadership of university adult education with 
a relati\ely orderly perspective for judging their own inslilutiona! po- 
sition and trends in the field generally. 

A somewhat related structural force Is the presence of a consoli- 
dated separate unit for adult education. One might take as axiomatic 
that institutions will spend lime, money, and energy only on those 
things it C'^nsiders important, and one of the measures of importance 
here are the tangible buildings and salaries of the separate adminis- 
trative unit. The existence of such an entity by no means guarantees or 
even predisposes tov^-ard an active, creative liberal program but it ap- 
pears to be an almost indispensible prerequisite for it, and we might 
suppose that as the number of separate units increases the basic 
chances for liberal adult education will better. 

The trend is somewhat in doubt, not only in the present university 
world but in the large society that may be assumed to influence it. A 
decade ago, perhaps, one might have confidently assumed that in a so- 
ciety on the road to a thoroughgoing bureaucradration, Increasing 
Complexity of task would predictably result in a specialization of func- 
tion an i a consequent separation of specialized unitr. But even In in- 
dustry the proliferation of specialized units seems time after time to 
hit a p^Dint of Mminishing returns, and the counter-trend of centralized 
Cv ^trol appears. A good example, in an area at least peripheral to the 
education.'! w^rld. is the Ford Foundation, wh.ch began by establishing 
highly specialized, autonomous units and has re\ ersed itself in the past 
ten years, The university is a bit too chaotic, however, to make any 
firm generalizations; the increasing specialization -f tl e scholarly 
disciplines, and the notorious indifference of most scholars t :• \^hat 
goes on in fields other th.m their own, may substantially aid the basi- 
cally strong f nrees t 'ward decentralization. 
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Increasing specialization of the disciplines may influence favor- 
ably still another of the structural forces, the status within the univer- 
sity of the adult unit. As we pointed out in the preceding chapter, the 
president's view of the importance of adult education may be decisive 
here, but even when that attitude is favorable, the dean or director 
must cany on day-to-day negotiations with the deans of the various 
academic divisions. Our data indicate a slightly better than 50 percent 
chance that the arts and sciences dean will oppose the adult unit. \Ve 
might argue, then, that any general trends such as increasing special- 
ization of academic disciplines which favor the growth of departmental 
autonomy, will tend to be ia aid of the adult unit. That they also favor 
the indifference of the department to outside activities, and might lead 
to rejection of co-operation with other divisions, is also likely; but one 
loss of the dice is more drastic than thirty tosses. 

A fourth force is the control over faculty assignments which we 
studied in the form of existing contract arrangements. Not unreason- 
ably, it turns out that the most favorable general state of things is a 
considerable degree of control by the adult unit administrator over 
these arrangements. One would suppose, consequently, that the great- 
est degree of control, as represented by the special, separate faculty 
for the unit, might be the most favorable. It happens, instead, that the 
diversified systems, in which a number of control patterns are possi- 
ble and present, are most favorable to creative liberal programming, 
suggesting that othe r and more Important fattors underlying the con- 
trol over faculty are at work. 

The explan.ation of the discrepancy probably lies in the fact that 
those units which have been permitted to employ a large proportion of 
their own faculty do so only within the standard credit framework, the 
only stable financial base in the system. Its very stability, however, 
makes unlikely any considerable degree of creative variation, a point 
which a number of administrators would surely want to contest but 
which seems on the face of it a reasonable proposition. The presence 
of diversified faculty arrangements, on the other hand, is merely a re- 
Pettion. possibly, of the existence of a diversified pr ogram , an indi* 
cator itself of a willingness to depart from b.tsic pattern in s'ime di* 
rections at least. Faculty arrangements, therefore, is probably almnst 
completely a dependent \ ariable. If an administrative staff has n ^t con* 
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ceived of a new or special program, they wdll see no need for making 
different kinds of arrangements for faculty ntembers to teach in it. 

Finally, several of the structural forces appear to be so basic in 
the historical and social context of the individual university that, though 
it is easy to generali^e about them, any change would appear to involve 
geologic time perspectives. One of these is the general position histor- 
ically taken by the university toward its responsibility to the public, or 
the citizen; more broadly, the university’s self-image. The crucial im- 
portance of this factor finds demonstration in a recent attempt to dis- 
mantle a large and vigorous adult unit^the official responsible invoked 
the sanction of a university’s primary duty to concentrate on research. 

To be sure, the mere existence in a charter of a statement of the im- 
portance of public service is not enough: we have pointed out the need 
fo” an articulate group within the university to call attention to it. 

Size and age of the university, similarly, appear to be favorable 
c. iditicrs whirh are just giN en by the circumstances, and we would ex- 
:t them to b so by derivation from the growth cycle hypothesis. Ono 
ru ght assume hat only after a university has gro\s*n to a certain point 
w *l lh<‘ necessary resources of faculty and administrative energ>* for 
th« dev<dopn.e I of a diversified fdult unit be present. Again, except 
fr poirting ou the generally favoi ible trend of increasing university 
si:e In tn age rising enn)llment^, one can only suggest that this is 
not an area fc r possible planned change, but peihaps a guide for the i 

concentration of attention and effort. 

Potential Change Conditions 

We have noted in the preceding discussion where changes are likely 
to occur in structural forces by the Impact of broad social trends. But 
even such obdurate and inaccessible forces may be amenable to some 
deflection by planned efforts, and we suggest some possibilities below. 

Institutions, no matter how complex and nionolithic they niay be, 
are made up of people, and if their attitudes toward what is imp^ortant 
are crucial one can at least conceive of circumstances which might 
change the basic attitudes. The number of unlversit;, presidents, deans, 
and liberal arts faculty in the general svstrn wc are iritcrested in is 
rcbaiivcly small, and the channels '*h\ch c mimand their ailt nti m arc 
v^cW marked. He cent examples ««l the effects of national studies 4 cd* 
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ucational enterprises conducted by committees of great prestige sug- 
gest that under favorable circumstances institutional views of what is 
important can at least bo made unstable. 

Such a study of university adult education is now under discussi:>n. 
It will involve a number of people whose views are bound to be treated 
with some respect by the audience we have specified and, hopefully, may 
make a njajor contribution to the clarification of educational purpose of 
the adult units we have been studying, and of the place of liberal educa- 
tion within those purposes. University adult education is far from being 
the systematic and well-defined entity that the American high school is; 
but it is possible that the very ambiguity of the conflicting cross-cur- 
rents in the adult field may help to give importance to a systematic, 
vigorous statcn\cnt of aims from a nationally respected source. 

Another unexploitcd possibility is to make use of already existing 
predispositions toward liberal education among university academic 
officials. Many of the unfavorable attitudes among this group are di- 
rected either toward programs they regard as inappropriate to the uni- 
versity, in subject matter or level; or toward those credit programs 
they feel are rot on the same level of standards. Disregarding the jus- 
tice of these views, it is nonetheless true that among them is not in- 
cluded university-level liberal education for adults outside the credit 
framework. All other things being equal, ore of the forces favoring the 
growth of such programs, then, ought to be their usefulness In modify- 
ing attitudes toward the adult unit in general. The possibility of acti- 
vating the force, however, aepends on a number of factors to be dis- 
cussed later. 

Beyond the potential change in the forces themselves lies the pos- 
sibility of impro\ing strategies on the local level for employing the ex- 
isting framework of forces. More accurate and systematic knowledge 
of relevant processes such as teaching, learning, and curriculum de- 
velopment can lead to more tnlelligcnt choices in a given force field- 
The academic n\pn, morc»vcr. by training and inclination, is apt to 
recognize as n\eriting respect any matters or concepts which have 
been carefully jdied and ab >ut which there is a body of kn owledge 
and ger.o -.ill rat ji.: avaiU!>lc- gr'^wing amount of g^^?d jcscarch in the 
field '-'f university adult edveati *n is thcrcf 'rc w^Mth tnc mraging on 
two maj m counts. The following areas suggest themselves mimcdiafely: 
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1. We need to know which teachers of adults are most effective, 
and why; if possible, we should have a set of workable criteria for 
identifying these teachers without great difficulty. 

2. We need to know how' adults learn best, and under what condi' 
tlons; to be convincing, such data needs to be a great deal more rigor- 
ous than our present hunches or convictions, no matter how' persua- 
sively staled they may be, and require the development of adequate 
tests and measurements devices^ 

3. We need to gather data on a great variety of curriculum pat- 
terns, and find ways of making clear the principles underlying their 
development. 

On a more general level, we have already indicated the desirabil- 
ity of further work on the growth-cycle approach to the broader ques- 
tions of university adult education. Investigation might center on any of 
the following issues; 

1. How' do the forces hy-pothesized as liberal program determi- 
nants cluster or pattern at the various stages? 

2. The theory of growth was based on large multi-purpose univer- 
sity developments. Does the theory apply to other than these? In what 
ways would we have to qualify or modify the approach for smaller uni- 
versities or liberal arts colleges? 

3. How does the growlh of the adult division relate to the cycle of 
growth of ihe university itself? 

A. Why do some adult divisions of complex university structures 
never develop beyond the first stage of growlh? 

5» What is the tinie sequence from one stage to another? Why do 
some move more rapidly than others? Does the fact that a division 
moved quickly at first tell us anything about the later stages of growth? 

Accessible Forces 

By all odds the most important determining force for the presence 
or absence of a czeative liberal education program is the attitude of 
the administrative pcrsu>n in command of the unit, the dean or director 
of the evening college or extension division. Given unfavorable struc- 
tural forces in which to operate^ such a pers '-n if 7calous enough C'.vjld 
outweigh them: given a relatively favorable siluali m an administrator 
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indifferent to liberal education as a value can ignore the opportunities 
available. 

This is by no means a fully expected conclusion. Under conditions 
of increasing bureaucratization the ’middle-management " role in our 
society is a restricted one. One has to go quite a considerable distance 
up the institutional ladder before one begins to find figures vilh free- 
dom to order events as they wish, although middle levels of manage- 
ment may have abundant opportunity to block or divert action. The po- 
tential freedom of the command administrator of the adult unit, there- 
fore, is quite surprising: lest some readers, on the basis oi personal 
experience, find it not surprising but incredible, we hasten to stress 
the general nature of the finding, not its specific application. 

We place the discussion of this force with those more readily ac- 
cessible to change for a number of reasons. Perhaps the most power- 
ful one Is that should the administrator become convinced of the value 
of developing special types of liberal education for adults he is in a po- 
sition to set appropriate forces immediately into action. This is not to 
say that conviction :.(ways and inevitably results in program — any num- 
ber of local factors enter here as possible intermediates — but the 
probabirity is high, which Is about all one can ask. A second reason re- 
lates to the shifting nature cf the field itself. Over half of the adminis- 
trators surveyed had been in their position for less than five years, 
which argues for a rather rapid turnover in such posts- The most rapid 
turnover occurs, to be sure, in institutions at early stages in the 
growth cycle, vshere any newcomer with bright ideas vnould have the 
greatest diffic'dty carrying them out. but the general situation is fa- 
vorable. Recent signs of at least the beginnings of a development of 
professionalization in the field constitute a third reason, because pro- 
fessionalization favors a cosmopolitan outlook '*nd encourages horizon- 
tal movement from adult unit to adult unit, rather than to other divi- 
sions of the uni\'ersiiy. To take the most optimistic view of the possi- 
bilities. professionalization of any sort encourages the development of 
commitment to adult education which lends to be favorable \o liberal 
education: U also results in a certain amount of group pressure on the 
relatively large number of new pe >ple C'>ming into the field toad^pl 
such a commitment and thus acceler.^tes a trend to cosmopolil.inism. 

Of C 'ursc. one might argje that generally opposed to such a trend 
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to\^ard professionalization are those weighty forces in the culture act - 
injj on the administrative role to push it toward the image of the organ- 
ization man. There is considerable evidence, too, that the adult educa- 
tion field tends to resist professionalization as well as tentatively 
reach toward it. The lack of any accurate data makes it difficult to as- 
sess the possible resolution of such conflicting trends, but there seems 
to be at least as much reason for concluding that existing trends favor 
the positive increase of this force as for taking the opposite view'. 

Most of the other important forces are to some extent under the 
control of the administrator in command. A good example is the pres- 
ence on his staff of a person whose lime is devoted to liberal education 
programming. The importance for the creation of successful liberal 
programs of the availability of sufficient energy for planning and pro- 
motion seems painfully obvious, but many busy administrators ha^■e 
renounced liberal education as hopeless after trying to launch a pro- 
gram with an already over-busy left hand. CXjt data are unclear on the 
supporting trends, but there seems to be some evidence that the larger 
operations are hiring more, and more highly specialized, staffs. If this 
is a real trend, then the prospect is encouraging for the growth in sig- 
n.iicance of this particular force. There ts perhaps room here for a 
positive modification of Parkinson's Law', which we might state as: if 
an administrator is hired to do something which the organization con- 
siders a minor activity, he will try to make it a major activity. 

The proportion of campus faculty used in the general adult pro- 
gram appears, on analysis, to be a force of considerable ambiguity. 
Our data indicates that a high proportion of campus faculty is favorable 
to the presence of the sorts of programming we are interested in. This 
seems obvious enough, because liberal programs almost require cam- 
pus staffing, traditionally; most historians, philosophers, social scien- 
tists, and the like are found on university faculties. Moreover, where 
the proportion of teachers in the unit recruited from the community 
approaches the hall-way mark it appei rs to mobilize the fears of the 
faculty about standards. The ambiguity arises from the need, in special 
adult programming, for a considerable degree of adaptability to stu- 
dent requireme; ts in the form of reality-testing demands and ibe ap- 
plication of theory and generalization to e.vpericncc. Some campus fac- 
ulty can adjust to these requirements, but a good many cannd, and in- 
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creasing academic specialization argues against a rise in the number 
who can. 

The increase in the force in the future, and its favorable utiliza- 
tion, then, probably depends on the extent to which administrators can 
develop criteria for selecting adaptable faculty, on how willing they are 
to enforce such selection procedures, and perhaps on the acceptance of 
effective training methods. 

A related force is the presence of a faculty committee, which ap- 
parently acts to legitimize the adult unit, particularly if it is appointed 
by the president. Perhaps it appears to relate so closely to creative 
programming because as a strategic device it is worth the effort only 
if one is actually doing something different from the basic, accepted 
pattern. If this is the case, then to encourage the development of fac- 
ulty committees, as an isolated act, would be futile. One might ex-pect, 
however, that any increase in diversified programming might result in 
an increase In the number of committees on the general scene, and 
they might thus turn out to be a useful indirect indicator. 

The beginnings of what n'lay be a general trend toward increasing 
concern among faculties about adult units and their activities, dis- 
cussed previously, suggest that the strateg>^ of the faculty committee 
may bo more widely used in the future than our data Indicates has been 
true in the past. 

Finally, a force which is only partly under the control of the ad- 
ministrator, budget flexibility. Whether this is favorable or not de- 
pends clearly on whether the admini£trat >r wishes to take advantage of 
its existence to further strong liberal education convictions. In a num- 
ber of cases, existing flexibility remained unutilized. 

It is difficult to assess the future of this force. Recent cuts, by 
some state legislatures, in subsidies previously available to large ex- 
tension divisions, suggest that for some parts of the field the immedi- 
.ile future might hold a reduction of flexibility. No one can guess very 
accurately at this stage whether this represents a trend or is merely a 
reflecti'^n of immediate political factors- There appears to be no sim- 
ilar movement among the urban evening colleges, s ^ it may be a tran- 
sient pditical fact'^r at Mork. 
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Potential Change Coudition s 



Clearly, this set of forces relates so significantly to the attitudes 
and actions of the chief administrative officer of the adult unit that the 
discussion of conditions for change can concentrate almost entirely on 
the conditions as 1^ sees them, or may see them in the future. This 
final section is therefore devoted to some suggestions whim might help 
him to become a more effective force for liberal adult education. 

K Att i tudes toward Education . A growing literature on the pur- 
poses of adult education and its relation to the university needs to be 
maintained as a stable part of the field's environment. No one part of it 
is likely ever to change anyone's mind, but the in^pact of continued, 
thoughtful reflection on a given field ^an have a general effect on the 
level of activity. More narrowly, we suggest that particular attention 
be devoted to the clarification of the meaning of liberal education, 
about which there is considerable confusion. Widely held assumptions 
about the relation between the liberal arts, liberal education, general 
education, etc., require close examination, alternative and clear defi - 
nition, and discussion. 

II- Attitudes toward Administrative Role . The importance of the 
issue of pi ofessionalization can hardly be over-emphasized. The con- 
dition for greatest potential change might well be the establishment of 
a firm sense of profession among the administrative staffs of univer- 
sity adult units, a condition which the present seems somewhat 
.mirage-like. Continued discussion in the field of the Issue would have 
considerable value in clarifying the various resistances to the idea of 
professionalization and to its closely related need for professional 
training. 

f-'xpericnccs which are cons >nant with a self-image of educator 
rather than an image of pure administrator appear to be valuable 
conditions, if we interpret our data correctly. OppDrtunity for personal 
contact with ideas and the aits in an adult learner role has experimen- 
tally proved successful in affecting role concept of administ raters to 
some degree and tbe m<>re of this, presumably, the better. 

III. Attjtj^des towa rd PrcTxable Success. Many adniinistralers re - 
gard llbcr.al pr<igramming as t^erra incognita i a which the chances of 
costly failure arc high. The fear of failure, an extra *rdinarily t^oAcr- 
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ful deterrent, can be lessened partially at leasl by relevant kinds of 
knowledge, some of wMch are not now available. Some solid export- 
mentation which pin points the publics for liberal education would be 
helpful, particularly if it included inform; ’ion on the effectiveness of 
various approaches to them. Exchange of personnel, or the establish- 
ment of internships at institutions firmly in the stage of assimilation 
and with active liberal education programs would result in the wider 
spread of personal experience with effective technical procedorei. 
More generally, there is need for a greater opportunity for success 
experiences, or at least the meaningful perception of the successes of 
others, not only through publications, which are least effective ii also 
least expensive, but contact at workshops, visits, etc. 

Studies of budgeting practices would provide another type of needed 
Information, if they emphasize the search for ways of using budgets 
flexibly. Pure status studies are likely, at the present, to inhibit 
change, to the extent that individuals in the field look to them for guid- 
ance— present norms thus take on the character of rules. Usable ways 
of introducing liberal aims Into educational programs other than ihe 
liberal arts would provide an opportunity for taking an exceedingly im- 
portant step w'lthout also taking the rick of total program creation. 



The education of adults by th? university is still a youthful field, 
buoyant and incredibly active and, again like the young, uncertain and 
conflicted. The present study could not attempt to be calmly scientific 
and definitive, it w’as the first ftuch exploratory look at this level that 
has been attempted. The suggestions we have made in this final chapter 
consequently have a kind of rough, hopeful, approximation about them 
that suit the air of the study itself. If one asks; What, over all an.”! in 
the finai bakince, are chances for the eventual development of a truly 
well-educated body of adult citizens in this countiy — who will appreci- 
ate and support a high Icv^i of the arts, who are rational and capable of 
exercising discriminating Judgment on important matters, who love 
ideas and willingly tolerate wide diversity in them -what are the odds? 
Wt should have to say that if the American university Is the only in- 
stpjment that c.^n achieve such a state, the present study does not en- 
courage any reckless belling, 

Ilut there Is another answer, which suggests that the question 
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ought properly to be addressed to the developing and changing Ameri- 
can character. Does an aging population mean that we will have more 
mature, questioning, responsible Individuals, seeking answers to the 
ultimate questions raised by the human conditions, or more settled-in, 
middle class complacency? Will the complex and terrifying dangers of 
a hydrogen age produce a challenging response, an active effort to find 
rational solutions, or a desperate search for whatever security can be 
found In clinging to Ihe stereotyped, safe ones? No one knows, and it Is 
surely too much to ask a single institution to do something about. But 
should any considerable body of citizens come to the university and ask 
it to help confound the theorists of mass cultiire, the univ^ersity will 
just as surely respond—and it has the resources anci structures to do 
it. 
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Appendix 1 



METHODOLOGICAL NOTES 



o 



A description of: 

A. The criteria used in defining categories of 
activity; 

B. The kind of methodology employed; 

C. The definitional and operational problems 
encountered, and their solutions; 

D. The theoretical framework that shaped the 
research; 

E. The specific statistical method used in the 
preliminary analysis of data. 
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A. Lilieral Program Activity 

Announcements, brochures, and catalogs of evening and extension 
organizations were relied upon exclusively as the source for the data 
on activity. The quality of the liberal offerings in both the credit and 
non-credit fields was examined. Schools were ranged along a four-part 
continuum from "inactive" to "very active," as follows: 

1. Inactive : Adult divisions in this category copy campus or day- 
time operations and do little more than put on extension classes. "In- 
active" programs are oriented to^^'ard vocational, professional, and/or 
technical advancement and towtrd the needs of late starters. Credit 
courses predominate; non-credit offerings arc minimal where they ex- 
ist at all. 

2. Slightly active : This calegtry includes schools that offer credit 
programs exclusively, but that ha\e nevertheless raised themselves 
from the inactive level by offering two-year certificates, or a solid 
program of liberal education courses or workshops. The category also 
includes schools that offer credit and non-credit programs reflecting 
some interest in liberal education. Emphasis has shifted slightly from 
the needs of late starters to the needs of the community. However, It is 
difficult to identify any strong commitment to liberal education. 

3. Active : These schools offer both credit and non-credit liberal 
arts courses and arc aware of the notion of "especially for adults." 
Most of their experimentation Is in the non-credit field but a variety of 
n^ethods is utilized in program presentation. 

Ve ry activ e: These four schools arc doing as much or more in 
adult liberal education as can be expected. They have high-quality 
courses in both the credit and the non-credit areas They arc charac- 
terized by a willingi^css to experiment with c 'tent and method. 

Ih Tipc_of _n c r c h 

A combination of survey research and case* study analyses was 
chosen to accumulate data for the study. 

A detailed questionnaire was sent to 266 universities and colleges. 
This questionnaire was designed to elicit iniorniation regarding the 
forces that shaped program activity. Two-hundred and twelve (79.77) 
of the scIkkoIs resp nded, but only 194 <^f the rcspmscs were usable. 
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Intensive interviewing was conducted in eighteen universities for 
the purposes of validating information revealed in the questionnaires, 
clarifying problems identified therein, and getting a more adequate 
pieture of the dynamics of the situation within particular universities. 

The eighteen schools were chosen as a representative sample of 
the 266-school total: 

1. Type 

A. Seven state universities: two comprehensive state uni- 
versities, three separate state universities, one land- 
grant University, one extension center 

D. One municipal university 

C. Eight private universities 

D. One liberal arts college 

E. One technical institute 

2. Hegion 

A. Northeast area: sU institutions 
D. North Central: three institutions 

C. South Atlantic.* six institutions 

D. West South Central: one institution 

E. West area: two institutions 

3. Associational membership 

A. AUEC: eleven institutions 

B. NUEA: seven institutions 

4. Breakdown by liberal program activi ty 

A Inactive: two institutions 

B. Slightly active; ten institutions 

C. Active: six institutiorus 
n. \'ery active: nnne^ 



1. The objective here was not merely to get a representative 
sample of all the schools but to focus on those schools w hich had sonu 
jX'tontialily for moving up to the next activity category. Consequently, 
the distribution is beaded toward (he in.active end of the continuum. The 
most active schools were covered in preliminary interviewing so that 
wc C'*uld build up our observations and hypotheses. 
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5. Year adult division v/as established as a separate unit 



A. Not a separate unit; four 

B. Before 1929: four 

C. 1929-1946: four 

D. 1947-present: six 

The Interviewing was conducted by the CSLEA staff after an in- 
tensive two-day interviewing institute. The interviewing was done by 
six teams of two people each, visits lasting from two days to a week. 
Interviews were conducted with the evening or extension deans, the 
chief budget officer in the university, the vice president of academic 
affairs, and favorable and unfavorable department chairman. 

The chief budget officer was selected because of an interest ip 
(a) the extent to which the budget system determines the «u.Mvities of 
the evening and extension dean, in (b) the w'ays in which the budget 
system binds the dean formally and informally, and in (c) the influence 
of the budget officer on the program. The vice president of academic 
affairs was interviewed to determine the attitude of central adminis- 
tration regarding adult division activities and to determine the influ- 
ence of central administration upon ihe policies of the adult division. 
Interviewing favorable and unfavorable department chairmen was a way 
of sampling faculty attitudes toward the adult program. 

All of the people interviewed wero questioned along the following 
lines: 



IMcrviewcrs were ' rged to contact and interview o*hf r univer- 
sity people on their n. especially if surh supplementary interviews 
’uld help them fill in the story of adult education at a particular unl- 
In some instances, consequently, fornvor deans were inter- 

' lewcd. 

Interviewers were asked to note environmental features that 
would help in intcrprctirig interview niatcrial: impressions of the city 
and of the university location; impressions of the university as a whole 
and of the location of tl'.c adult division with rcfeicnce to the rest of 
the university. (F'cologlcally this seemed quite significant. A margitial 



How did the program bci;in? 

How is it prcsejdly su-itained? 

What would it take to change the program? 
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enterprise tends to be located at the periphery of the university or in 
some situation [e g., in a basement] that suggests recent arrival and 
low status. At one municipal college the adult division was located 
squarely in the center of the campus; this location pointed to the tre- 
mendous influence of that division within the larger university. At an- 
other university the adult division was located at the edge of the cam- 
pus in a former school for the blind.) 

Interviewers also looked at the town -gown relationship. Did cab 
drivers, policemen, and hotel personnel know where the university was 
and how to get to it? (In one instance four cab drivers had to be ap- 
proached before one knew even vaguely where a private evening college 
was located.) Some interviews were held in cabs or in restaurants. 
One staff member interviaw'ed two campus deans, one at a lime, on the 
steps of a gym on a gusty autumn clay; registration was being held in 
the gym fnd the deans were reluctant to leave the premises. 

Budget officers, inip^DSing and tight lipped, were most difficult to 
interview. Whether this was because university financing is an espe 
cially sensitive area or because the budget officers were trying to be 
helpful but n^ infornjati\ e, is an open question. 

Reception ot Center personnel was generally quite cordial. Uni- 
versity personnel were most helpful in co-operating in the study, al- 
though many of them were not quite sure what the interviewers were 
up to. At several universities, Center staff members w’ere treated as 
visiting dignitaries and nmch time was spent in ^isiting with the brass; 
this tended to obscure the interviewers' roles as interviewers engaged 
in a research project. 



The overall aim of the study was "to obtain the kind of knowTcdge 
alK^ut adult education in institutions of liigher learning that will best aid 
in developing strategics for broadening and making juore effective 
activities in these institutions, " This general aim had to be translated 
into more specific and concrete terms before research could begin. Tn 
the pr^xess of translation, a number of imjx>rlant definitional problems 
emerged. 



C . Sc>me Definitional mi d r ajj ona I^r o l>I c i n s 
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1. What is meant by ^’institutions of higher learning*’ ? 

All the schools of the Association of University Evening Col- 
leges and the National University Extension Association were 
selected as part of the sample. Another 100 schools holding 
membership in the American Association of Colleges, prin- 
cipally small liberal arts colleges, were added. The convic- 
tion on the part of the investigators was that this was a real- 
istic sample of most of the work being carried on in adult 
education at the university level. Indeed, the sample covered 
most of what is presently being done; must of university adult 
education (in terms of money spent and of faculty and students 
involved) is concentrated in these schools. 

2. How can the wide variation in activity bo dealt with ? 

Because there was such a bewildering variety of activities - 
concert scries, classes, community-development projects, 
etc. -most of the data was non -comparable, except insofar as 
it was re* grouped into equally- weighted units. Included in the 
Statistical Supplement uas a wide range of activities, Includ- 
ing courses, conferences and institutes, tutorials, and in- 
struction through media. The goal was to determine enroll- 
ments In all of these activities and then to translate the en- 
rollments into full-time equivalents. 

3. H ow is it pi)ssiblo to deal v ith the grea t variation in si/cs o f 
rhe o rga nizition^ 

The Echoohi studied ranged from small ones with several 
hundred students and a part-time director to largo ones with 
thousands of students and sixty prnfcssiimal faculty members. 
H'>w could any instrument be constructed so llnnt it would be 
meaningful to all these divisions? Ihc detailed questionnaire 
was designed so tnal it wc^uld catch all the nuances of the 
largest organi?ations. Ihis made sections of v irrclcv,nnt to 
the smaller organi?ations or those with part-time directors. 
No problems emerged here: when a section of the instrument 
did not apply in a particular situation, the rcsixmdcnt simply 
ign >rcd it. 
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4. Not onl^ is there a great variaiion in size, but there is a g reat 
rariKe in organizational patterns of the adult divTsion. ITow 
could this bjnan died ? 

Here the task was to set up a whole range of organizational 
patterns and make certain that all were covered. Three basic 
models were piovided for the respondents to relate to. (Which 
comes closest to yours?) Respondents were also asked to 
diagram their organizational set-ups, These diagrams were 
used to provide an idea of the amour t of variation; they were 
also valuable checks on the adequacy of the models used and 
valuable tools for sharpening the details of the models. 

5. Just what is meant by making liberal education more effec- 

HveT 

This important question Is discussed in detail in the first 
chapter. 

D . Theoretica 1 Considerations 

The situation within which university adult education functions 
may be viewed as an "equilibrium in movement. " The question to be 
asked, then, is the same one l^ewin asked in looking at Gern'.an cul- 
ture.^ "How can a situation be brought alx>ut which would permanently 
change the level on which the counteracting forces find their quasi- 
stationary cquUibrium?" The constellation of particular forces oper- 
ating to maintain the present equilibrium has to be upset and a new 
pattern established. Son\e of the conservative forces can be attacked 
most easily from within the situation, others can be worked on most 
effectively by outside agencies like foundation groups. P.efore a pro- 
gram can be worked out, a detailed analysis of the present situation 
is required: the forces operating witliin the .*^ituatinn must be identified 
and their tendencies to further or thwart desired changes must be de- 
termined lliis kind of analysis can effectively isolate areas tliat arc 
amenable to attack, using limited resources, to finish the steps built 
into the scheme. Once these changes are effected, the new situati on 
must then be stabilized so that it will be maintained. 

The study attempts to bring together two different cxplanatnry 

1. Kurt Icwin, ’ The Special Case of Germany.'* l\iblic Chnnion 
Quarterly. VH, Winter, 1918 (555-59). ’ ’ 
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schemes— the groAth-cycle approach and the forcc-Iic'ld analysis. So- 
cial tTiencG studies that use organic or biological imagery (grovvth cy- 
cle, natural his‘ory, organism) tend to focus on the more enduring fea- 
tures of the phenomena under irvcstigalion. Studies ihal use field anal- 
ogies or mechanical iir.agery tend to be more concerned with the phe- 
nomena in terms of hov/ it can be changed. Thus a gro’vth cycle ap- 
proach tends to be more congenial to the "conservative, ’ while the me- 
chanical approach tends to bo more congenial to the "radical. ’ 

The report first sketches in some of the factors that led to the 
preceiit picture in liberal adult programming at a university level. It 
then atteiTipls to distinguish some of the forces that at present lend to 
sustain this equilibrium. Then some of the influences that are shaping 
the liberal r hit education picture for beUer and v orse are delineated. 
The rctx>i 1 ci^ncludcs with a series of reco/nn.endacions to tlie Center 
and the I\nu for Adult Education, outside agencies interested in cer- 
tain changes ii the field, and to personnel wiihin the held itself 

Statistics 

Definit ions Utilize d 

In all of the reix)rt’s etatistlcal ctiarts, the following definitions 
were utilized: <.l) Enrollments : Respondents were asked to record the 
number of enrollmenis or registrations rather than the nunibei of dif- 
ferent people involved. (2) Distribution by Field: Here thr breakdown 
suggested by the li. S. Office of Education Categories was used. Ttie 
Liberal Arts thus Includes Biological Sciences, Humanities, Physical 
Scfences, snd Social Sciences. (3) Tyj>e s of Inst rict ion: The two main 
types of instriiclior were those In which the- participants met with the 
instructor facc-to-face and those in which the contact was enty through 
media (radic, TV, correspondence). If 'wth kinds of instruction were 
involved in the same program, it was classified as face-to-face in- 
struction. (4) Extended Kon-Credit : In order to onhl Ihrjse programs 
that were so short as to be ephcn;eral. the resjxmdents were asked to 
rC})orl only non-credit courses that met four or more times and con- 
ferences and institutes that met for four or more days (counting frac- 
tions the Icginrlng and end £S whole davs). (5) Pa rt-time Studen t: 
Any studon* vho cai-rled three-fourths of a normal load for one aca- 
demic term was to be classified as a full-time student. AH others 



were to jc classified as part-time students. (6) Types of Credit : Kach 
prof^rani was to be categorized according to (he most valuable type of 
credj; tha? \\as available. It was n^t necessary that all of the students 
in viv iiVvv;ran' arhially received this kind of credit. For example, if 
any student in a specific course could receive residence credit for the 
Work, the course was to be classified as offering residence credit. If 
none of the students could receive residence credit but some or all 
ct^uld receive extensiofi credit, the program was to be classified as 
offeritig extension credit. If no student could receive any kind of credit, 
it was (o be classified as a non-credit course. 

Percentage Response by Program 

The res]>onses to the ihree charts on program were as follovks: 
Chart One-Total program, 119 statistical forms received. 55 usable 
(4'^^); Chart Two— AUFC IVogram, 74 statistical forms received, 32 
usable (43'^); Cha»-t Three — NUFA Program, 45 slp.tislical forms re- 
ceived, 23 usable (5Pr)- 

Response b y K nrollmcnts 

The response to the three charts on enrollmoiit were as follows: 
Chart Four-To«al Enrollments, 119 statistical forms received, 67 
usable (56^}; Chart Five-AUEC Enrollments, 74 statistical forms 
received, 42 usable (57^); Chart Six-NUEA Enrollments, 45 statistical 
forn^s received; 25 usable (56'T). 

R esponse by Field of Study 

The responses to the three charts on field of study were as fol- 
lows: Chart Seven -Total Field, 119 statistical forms received. 15 
usable (381^); Chart Eight-AUEC Field, 74 statistical forms received, 
28 usable (38'T); Chart Nine-NUFA Field, 45 statistical forms re- 
ceived. 17 usable (371), These charts are compiled in terms nt enroll- 
ments. 
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App{?ndL\ 2 



FORCE SITUATION 



Ccrlaitj factors wMrh tend to encourage lilx?ral edu* 
cation for adults have been identified and quantified. 
Appendix 2 explains the way in which the schools 
were assigned to a particular category. 
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lows : 



\r.irkinj p;^^nn«^ps SIX Jiiajor categories were cslabHihed to 
po r I j ne ! 1 1 o/j e s ‘ i 0 r.n a : r c r c c i" cn s c s T 1 lO uik . Xck wi r. 13 a 3 f o 1 



I. Budget 

1. Amount 

2. Deficit Ojxration 

3. Disposition of Surplus 
Risk Capital 

5. Percentage of Risk Capital 

II, Traditions 

1. Separate Adininistrative Unit 

2 . Source of Control 

3. Guiding Principles 

III. President and Key Deans 

1. Altitude of President 

2. Attitude of Liberal Arts Dean 

3. Atlilude of Engineering Dean 

4. Altitude of Education Dean 

5. Attitude of Commerce Dean 

IV. Commonily Support 

V. Faculty 

1. Faculty Arrangements 

2. Faculty Advisory Conimillce 

VI. Dean Himself and His Staff 

1. Research Person 

2. Primary Responsibility 

3. I^st Responsibility 

4. Emphasis Revealed in Choice of RcsiK>nsibility 

5. Plans for Lil>eral Education 

6. Staff In Liberal Education 

7. Dean’s Degree 

8. Dean’s Field 

9. Pride in Program 
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10. Future Plans 

11. Dofinitinn of Liberal Arts 

Every possible answer to a given question was given a nuii.erical 
value reflecting the importance of the item in influencing ti e lutal 
force situation. For example, o, the major categories, the ’’Dean Him- 
seli and His Staff” and the ’ President and Key Deans” were considered 
the most significant, the character of community support least signifi- 
cant; and the points awarded were weighted accordingly, The response 
to the question regarding the President’s attitude toward adult educa- 
tion A-as given the single highest weight for certain of the possible 
answers, Feculty arrangements came next in importance. 

The highest possible point accumulation amounted to 112: the high- 
est possible score a point average, was 41.5. Each questionnaire was 
evaluated and the schawl was assigned a score. Most of the schools fell 
considerably below the high score of 41.5, 

The cut-off points for each of the divisions of the force situation 
as between ’’Unfavorable” and '"Slightly Favorable,” etc,, were deter- 
mined in part by considering the percentage of schools in each cate- 
gory of activity. It addition, the schools tended to cluster around par- 
ticular force scores. 
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Appendix 3 



THE GROWTH CYCLE 



A description of the criteria used in placing adult 
divisions on a growth continuum. 



i 
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Table 43 (sec p. 170) outlines the characteristics of each of the four 
stages of the growth cycle, constructed from conclusions abrjut stages 
of grow'th of adult divisions resulting from preliminary interviewing. 
Tl:c chart rcprosor.ts, for the most part, aa ’ id??.!" comtX)site of each 
stage, based upon theoretical criteria adjusted in minor details (as in 
the cases of the personal data on the Dean or Director) to correspond 
with questionnaire data. 

In order to identify the stage of the growth cycle of each school in 
the sample, individual questionnaire responses were compared with 
Table 43. No school corresponded to the "ideal" in all features; how’- 
ever, certain combinations of features made the school's location on 
the grow th cycle easily identifiable. 

Schools having any or all of the following characteristics were 
placed automatically at the Departmental Domination stage: no sepa- 
rate administrative unit, part-time director, no separate budget. In 
addition, a number of schools were included at the Departmental Dom- 
ination level because they evidenced a preponderance of features char- 
acteristic of the first stage of the growth cycle — even though they re- 
vealed none of the above- listed characteristics. 

For placing a school at the Autonomous stage, the following w ere 
the most significant criteria; source of control, president’s view% fac- 
ulty arrangements, general budget situation. 

In determining which schools were at the Integration stage, the 
existence of a staff in liberal education and/or the existence of re- 
search personnel w“c re stressed. 

Standards for admission to the final stage of tte growth cycle were 
high. In order to be assigned to the Assimilation stage, the school had 
to comply very closely to the criteria listed in Table 43. 
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AiJl>L*ndix 4 



PROFILFS OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE ADULT DIVISION 

The following six profiles Isolate features that relate ulUnr tely 
to liberal adult programming. The profiles were developed around the 
following ftve areas: 

1. Source of control and organization of the adult division. The 
type of organization responding is distinguished by (liberal 
arts college, extension division, evening college), what the 
character of the staff is (do they have a research person or 
liberal education staff?) and how^ old the adult division is. 

2. Bidget. The size of the budget is noted and the amount of 
budget flexibility-can the adult division make up deficits in 
their own program and use surpluses as they see fit? Is there 
any risk capital in the adult division? 

3. University Acceptance. Several dimensions of university ac- 
ceptance were disttnguished-whether the adult dean held 
men^bership in key university committees, what the presi- 
dent’s view^ of the adult division was (priniartly a n^oricy 
making venture, good for public relations, etc.) w hat kind of 
support there v as from key deans in the Institution, what type 
of faculty personnel system was operating and whether there 
was a faculty aovisory committee fron^ the campus operating. 

4. Community support referred to the kind of contacts the adult 
division had in the conin^unity. Did the adult dean have in- 
formal contacts in his own community? Was he more likely to 
have separate program advisory committees or was his pro- 
gram so diversified that he had a wide variety of community 
support? 

3. The dean's characteristics referred to his educational prep- 
aration, the field in which he held his degrees and his previ* 

ous Job. 215 
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Profiles of Adult Divisions by Type of Formal Control 

ihe responses were grouped into three general categories: those 
organizations indirafino; fhp.t their ndelt division had no separate or- 
ganization (all adult programming under tho control of residenrp do. 
partments); those responding teat their adult program was under a full 
time director of aduU education and those programs directed by a 
dean. The three groups almost paralleled the kind of institution in 
which the adult program functioned. Residence control was character- 
istic of the liberal arts college, directorship of adult programs in a 
separate unit was characteristic of the extension divisions and the 
collegial structure (as a University College) was more often found in 
the large private universities in urban areas. Liberal programming 
was least effective in those divisions which were under residence con- 
trol. 

Profiles of Adult Divisior.s by Type of Guiding Principle s 

The responses were isolated by the type of guiding principles the 
adult division had: no guiding principles formulated, informal princi- 
ples and formal principles worked out by a policy making group. These 
three groups were compared. The characteristics of those adult divi- 
sions that had guiding principles as over and against those who had 
none and those who had informal objectives were sufficiently striking 
to be noted. Those divisions who had formal guiding principles were 
the most diversified and most likely to have active liberal progran^s. 



The rcsi)onscs were grouped according to the age of the adult 
division-lhosc established prior to 1929, those established from 1929 
to 1946 and those started after the war. The similarities among the 
divisions established during the same period were more striking than 
the differences. The older divisions usually had the resources to con- 
duct effective liberal progran\s but whether they Jid or not dci>cndod 
on the convictions of the dean. 

Profiles of Adult Divisions by Their President’s Image 

The altitude the president had toward the adull division seemed to 
be a very imporlanl determinant of the kind of liberal programming 



Profiles of Adult Divisions by Ag» 
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that occurred- Four characteristic vie'.vs thn 

money -making view, which eniphasizes the fii:ancial contribution the 
adult division can jnake lo the university; the public relations view, 
which emphasizes the adult division's role hi community relations; the 
equal status view, which recot^nizes an independent adult college wilh 
traditions of its own; and the inissionary zeal view, which emphasizes 
the role the adult division plays in educating the adults of the commu- 
nity, The divisions who had presidents with these four distil ctivc 
views were likely lobe quite varied in type of supjx:irt within the uni- 
versity. size of budget, and the like- This is brought out most clearly 
in the profile. 

Pro fi les of A dult Divisions by Type of Faculty 

The faculty personnel system functioning at a particular adult d:- 
vision was not an independent variable, but those divisions emphasizing 
one particular arrangement at the expense cf another tended to look 
like one another and were grouped accordingly. The four jx)ssibilitics 
were: exclusive use of day or campus faculty, extra compensation 
faculty, joint appointment faculty arrangements and a mixed or diver- 
sified system. 

Prof li es of Adult Divisions by Growth Cycle Stage 

This is a summary growth chart that groups the responding divi- 
sions by the various stages of the growth cycle. The stage of develop- 
ment the division had achieved was the most imjxirtant determinant of 
the character of the division and the amount of liberal adult program- 
ming offered. 
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PROFILES OF ADULT DIVISIONS DV TYPE Or FORMAT, rOMTRm 





Residence Cr^ntrn) i 
r.trt-iiine Dircct-ir ' 


I Full-tin^e 

1 Dircttor 

1-. 


1 . 

1 i.A*an oi LfiiJege 


Source of Control 
and Or ^ani ration of 
Adult Education 
1. Type 


P/ivate-church 
Co)Ici;c 1 


r" 

' Extension Division 
, Evejiing College 


f 

Evening College 
FJitension Division 


2. Objectives 


N'une- informal 


Informal 


Informal-Formal 


3. Staff 


None 


Program Staff & 

I some Libc'fal Ed- 
ucation Staff 


Research Person 4 
Liberal Education 
Staff 


4. When began 


Not applicable 


1929 to 1946 fii 
' 1 947 to present 


Pre-1929 


Budgeting 

irSize 


1 

T'artly ni ii.e, 
partly under 
!$25,0QQ I 


$100,000 to 
S‘100.000 

1 


$ 100,000 to over 
I $2,000,000 


2. Can make up 
deficits 

3. Who ^;els 
surplus 


1 Not ajipllcable | 

University 


j Ves-No 1 

Divisional Fund 


Yes 

' Divisional Fund- 
University 


4 . Risk Capital 


None 


' No fixed cent - 

age t lOr or more 


No fixed percentage 


University 
Acceptance 
T. MaJoV Comm. 


Some membership 


Some membership 


Pu*erful Commit- 
tees 


2. Pres, vie'*- 


Income-PR. 


P.R- Equal 


Equal Status- 
Missionary 


3. Key deans 


A ^ S and Engi- 
neering Dean Op- 
posed; others are 
rKol 


■ A t S and Engl* 
nccring opposed: 
Educ. &■ Comm, 
favorable 


A & S and Eneincer- 
ir \3 opposed; Educ. 
fc Comm, favorable 


i. Faculty system 


Daytime Faculty 


Dayiime & Diver- 
sified 


Diversified system 


5. Faculty Com- 
mittee 


None 


Yes, appointed by 
adult dean 


Yc'i, appointed by* 
Preside nt 


Community 

Support 

Type Tupport 


None or informal ' 

1 

- j 


: Informal- sepa- 
rate adv, commit- 
tees 


Diversified support 


The Dean ' 

1. Degrees 

2 field 

3. rrevj(»us Job 


Master s 

Bus. Ad. -Mb Arts 
Univ. Ad. -Fac. 


Master’s 
D<xtora(e 
Education 
cniv. Ad -Non 
Univ. educ, 


Dxlorate 

Liberal Arts 
University Ad - 
Faculty 
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PROniES OF ADULT DIVTStONS DY TYPE OF GUIDING PRINCIPTF 





No Guiding 
Principles 


Informal 

Principles 


Formal 
Pi iiiviplv'b 


Sou'ce ot Cuiuroi 
& Ort'aniza(ion vi 
Adult Educati :n 
i:T>pe 


Small Liberal Arts 
Colleges 


Extension Division 


Evening College 


2 Staff 


None 


No research per- 
son - small mi - 
nority - ujth Lib- 
eral Education 
Staff 


Research person & 
Liberal Education 
Staff 


3. When began 


Not separately 
organized 


Partly nrc-1929. 
partly 1947 to 
present 


Prc-1929 and 
1929-1946 


Budget 

irSizT 


$1-50,000 and 
$100,000 to 
S499,999 


$ 1 00, 000 to 
$499. 99C 


$500,000 to over 
$2,000,000 


2. Ca k make up 
deficits 


Nr, 


Ves 


Ves - N 0 


3. >Vho gets 
surplus 


University 


Divisiopal Fund 


University 


4. Risk capital 


N'ine 


No fixed percent’ 
ago or iOT or 


5 - lOT or more 






m re 




University 
Acceptance 
1, Major'eommit- 
tees 








Some committees 

j 


Some powerful 
committees 


Pov^erful commit- 
tees t chairman- 
ship 


2. President's 
view 


Income vie*' & 
PR 


P.R & o<iual 
status 


Fklual status mis- 
sionary real 


3. Key deans 


Suppirt of Kduc, 

& Commerce; not 
A & S or Engineer* 
Ing 


All supiiorl mi- 
nority w/A & S 
: (>pp.iscd F'npi . 
ncer i ng 


All support minority 
w/A fr S opposed t 
Engineering 


4 . F aculty system 


TX'pt control* 
extra conipcnsati^'n 


Dc^>t. control and 
di\er sified 


F>tra comixnsatirn 
and diversified 


5. } ac»)ty com- 
mittee 


\cs-Sj j 


1 i 


Vf5- appointed by 
; President 


Ominiunit V 

Type 


Informal supp irt 
or none 


Ir,r>^mal Fupp- rt 
&. scalar a'e adv. 1 

committt< | 


1 

1 Diursified supp>rt 


The Dean 
1 Bfgrce 


Masters 


Master's* 
iXtorate | 


' *.*ctorat' 


2. Field 


1 iberal Arts* 
B'js 5 s a dm 


liberal Arts* 
Edoration 


Ld-jcati m 


3. Previr-ius j!>b 


i Adm. or Fac 


j Adm, or Fac, 


Univ. Adm. or Fac, 
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PROFILES OF ADULT DIVISION BY AGE 





Pre-1929 


1929-46 




Source of Control 
& Organization of 
Ad lit Education 
T7 rype 


State ExLpnsion 
Division 


Private Evening 
college & church 


j 1947 to Present 

Private, church & 
state extension 


2. Objecti\*es 


formal nrinciples 


1 Partly no, partly 
; formal 


Partly no, paj tly 
informal 


3. Slalf 


Likely to have re - 
search person end 
liberal cducatiot^ 
staff 


Split between those 
having research 
persons and liberal 
education staff and 
not 


No research per- 
sons, no liberal edu- 
cation staff 


Bu^et 

trjize 


$500,000 to 
$1,000,000; Prob- 
ably over 
$2,000,000 


$100,000 to 
$500,000 


$2 5,000 to 
$100,000 


2. Can make up 
deficits 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

1 


3. Who gets 
surplus 


Divisional Fund 


University 


i University-Divjs'ion- 
al Fund 


4. Risk capital 


No fixed Mfcent- 
age or 10 t or 
over 


No fixed wreent- 
age or 10 c or 
over 


None 


Unit ergity 
Acceptance 
TTKT^or com- 
mittees 


’ Yes, povk'erful 
committees 


Yes, powerful 
committees 


No - or some com - 
mittees 


2 President’s 
vieMf 


E<]ua) status 


Public rel. 


Income-P,R. 


3, Key deans 


All deans but 
Engineer Ing 
would support 


All deans but 
Engineering 
would support 


Education 4- Comm, 
support - A & S and 
Engineering opposed 


4 . Faculty system 


Divei sified 


Departmental 
control 4 diver- 
sified 


Daytime 


5. faculty com- 
mi'tee 


Faculty Adv. 
Comm.; appointed 
by President 


Partly Faculty 
Adv. Comm., ap- 
pointed by Presi- 
dent - partly tXine 


None 


Conimunity 

Support 

Typ^ 


Diversified 


Informal-Separate 
Advisory Comm. 


None or informal 


TVie Dean 
1. Degrees 


Master’s- 

Dxtorate 


Doctorate 


Masters 


2 Field 


1 iliera) Arts 


Education 


Education 


3. PrcvicruiP Jcb 


Un;v, Admin * 
Faculty 


Untv. Faculty- 
Non Vniv. Fduca > 
lion 


Vniv. Adm.-N'in 
Ur,i\ . Education 
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PROFII.FS OF ADULT DIVISIONS 





Money Making 
View 


Public Relations 
V^iew 


Source of Conlrol 
and Organization of 
the Adult Division 
1. Type 


Small private cr 
church- related 


Partly private urban 
evening colleges, partly 
slate extension division 


2. Control 


Control with part - 
lime director 


Control with full-time 
director 


3. Objectives 


No objectives 
formulated 


Informal objectives 


4. Staff 


Apt to be one-man 
operation 


Full-time research 
person likely; minority 
with liberal education 
staff 


5. When began 


After 1946 


Partly pre-1929, partly 
1929-1946 


r^)dget 

1. iTjJget size 


Most likely to have 
no separate budget; 
if separate, between 
$10 and $100,000 


Betw een $100 and 
$500,000 


2. Budget flexible 
in le risk capital 
disp. of Surplus 
L deficit 


Less than standard 
flexibility 


Less than standard to 
standard flexibility 


University 

Acceptance 

Major committee 
assignments 


Likely to be on some 
Major univ. comm. 


Likely to be on pow er- 
f *1 committees 


2 . Key deans 


Support of Educ. L 
Commerce, n ,»t A t b 


Support of ?Cduc. t 
Comm., not A fr S or 
Englnceririg 


3. F acuity system 


Departmental controL 
extra compensaliDn 


Daytime t diversified 


4- Faculty committee 


No Fac. Adv. Comm, 
or watchdog comm. 


No Fac. Adv. Comm, 
or watchd^og comm. 


Community Supj^rt 
I r Type support | 


‘ Little or none 


Partly Informal sup- 
port, partly diversified 
support 


The Dean Himself 
1. Degrees 


Bachelor's or 
Master's 


Master's or CKxlorate 


2 Field 


liberal Arts 


Liberal Arts or 
Education 


3 Previous ) b 


Other university ad- 
ministratinn and n^n- 
j university education 


University faculty 
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BY THEIR PRESIDENT'S VIEW 



Equal Status 
V^iew 


Missionary Zeal 


Partly large private evening 
colleges, partly state extension 
divisions 

Dean or director of a collegiate 
orga^i^4iUon 

Formal objectives 


Partly large private evening 
colleges, partly state extension 
divisions 

Dean or director of a collegiate 
organization 

Formal objectives 


Large second-level staff, 
minority with liberal education 


Research person and liberal 
education staff 


Usually pre-1929 


Partly pre-1929, partly 1929-1946 


Between $100,000 and $500,000; 
some over $1,000,000 


Over $5C\;,000; most likely to be 
over $1 .000,000 


Standard to better than standard 
flexibility 


Belter than standard flexibility 


Likely to be on powerful com- 
mittees 

Support of Education, Commerce, 
A S and Engineering 


Membership on powerful com- 
mittees, chairman in some cases 

Support of all deans 


Diversified faculty 


Diversified faculty system 


Faculty Advlso y Committee, 
appointed by president 


Faculty Advi:»ory Committee, 
appointed by president 


Informal support and diversifies. 


Diversified committee supp^»^t 


Doctorate 


Master's or Doctorate 


Education 


Education 


University faculty 


Other university administratif^n 
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PROFILES OF ADULT DIVISIONS 





Day or Campus 
Faculty 


Extra Compensation 
Faculty 


Source of Control 
and Organization of 
Adult Division 
ITType 


Small pri'ale evening 
college 


Private evening college 
and stale extension di - 
vision 


2. Control 


Control with part- 
time director 


Full-time director 


3. Objectives 


No objectives for- 
mulated 


Formal guiding princi- 
ples 


4. Staff 


One-man operation 


Program staff 


5. When began 


After 1946 


Pre-1929 1929-46 


Budgei 

1. Budget size 


$1,000 to $100,000 


$100,000 to $500,000 


2. Budget flex, in re 
risk capital & 
disp. of surplus & 
deficit 


Less than standard 
flexibility 


Standard fle.xibility 


University 
Acceptance 
1. Major committee 


No committee mem- 
berships 


Powerful con>mittee 


2. President’s view 


Public Relations 


P.R. w’/minority nioney 
view 


3- Key deans 


Educ., Commerce 
favorable. A S and 
Eng. c^pposed 


Support of Educ.. Com- 
merce. opiXDsitlon of 
A &• S and Engineering 


4. Faculty Advisory 
Committee 


Have Flic. Adv. 
Comm, appointed by 
adult dean 


Have Fac. Adv. Comm., 
apix)intcd by adult dean 


Community' Support 


Little or rone 


Informal, partly, and 
separate adv. commit- 
tees 


The Dean 
1. Degrees 


Master’s 


Bachelor's 


2. Field 


Educ.-Bus. Ad. 


Liber, il .^^ls 


3. Previous job 


Univ. Admin. 


Industry or Govern- 
n^ent 



The profile of the full-time adult faculty arraigen^cnt was not in- 
cluded since it d-jj licalcd the n^ixed system profile. 
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BY TYPF OF FACULTY 



Joint Appointment 
Faculty 


Mixed System 


Large private evening college 


Slate extension division 


Full-time dear or director of 
collegiate organization 


Full-time director of collegiate 
organization 


Informal guiding principles 


Partly formal-partly inforoial 


May have research person 


Res. pers, & liberal educ, staff 


Pre-19^9 &• 1929-46 


Pre-1929 


$100,000 to $500,000 over 
$2,000,000 


Over $500,000; more likely to 
be over $2,000,000 


Standard flexibility 


Better than standard flexibility 



Powerful committee meniber- 
ship-sjme chairmanships 


Powerful committee member- 
ship 


Public Reialions-equal status 


Equal status-missionary 


Support of all deans, minority 
have A S opposition 


Support of all deans 


Partly yes, partly no; appointed 
by President 


Has Faculty Advisory Conmils- 
sion, appointed by President 


Diversified support 


Diversified community support 


Doctorate 


Doctorate 


Education -LilX'ral Arts 


Liberal Arts-Education 


No university education 


University administration & 
faculty 
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PROFILES OF ADULT DIVISIONS 





(32^n 

Departmental 

Domination 


(29V; 

Autonomous 

Development 


Source of Control 
and Organization of 
Adul* Division 
1 . Control 


Part-time director 


Full-time co-ordinator 


2 . Otjecli>es 


No objectives foi - 
mulated 


Informal statement of 
obje:tives 


3 Liberal education 
staff 


No 


No 


4 . Research per- 
Eonnel 


No 


' Nj 


5. When began 


After 1946 


1929-1946 


Traditions and Budget 
1. Charter or policy 
recognition of 
adult education 


None 


None 


2. Budget size 


No separate budget 
or $1 to $50,000 


$50 to $500,000 


3. Budget flexibility 
in re risk capital 
ft dispos. of surp- 
ft deficit 


Less than standard 
flexibility 


Less than standard to 
standard flexibility 


University 
Acceptance 
TT Status o! adult 
division 


Less than equal 


Less than equal 


2 . President’s atti- 
tude 


Daytime*at-night or 
money -making view 


Moneymaking or pub- 
lic relations view 


3. Key deans 


Suppoit of Education 
ft Commerce: opposi- 
tion of Liberal Arts 


Support of Education ft 
Commerce: opposition 
of Liberal Arts 


4 Faculty 

Arrangements 


Denartmental control 


Extra compensation 
comb, dept’l control ft‘ 
vvtra compensation 


5- Faculty Ad.isory 
Committee 


No faculty ad\ isor y 
Committee 


Watchdog faculty ad- 
visory committ ee 


Community Support 


No community sup- 
pv-ift to informal sup- 
port 


! No community supp«*rt 
to informal sup»s>rt 


Adult Dean 
ITTducallbnal back- 
ground 


Business Adminisira • 
tion or Liberal Arts 


1 Liberal Arts 

! 


2 . Educational at- 
tainment 


Bachelor’s or 
Master’s 


i Master’s or Dxtorate 


3. Previous Job 


University faculty 


Univ. tac. or ootside 
uriv, 


4 . 7 ime on job 


0-5 years 


( 0-5 years 


$. Crienlatioi and 
attitude typoL^gy 


Scholar or business- 
man 


' Sch'i^Iar or sx ial 
' worker 


S. Personal involve- 
ment 


L<xal 


l^al 
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BY GRCAVTH CYCLE STAGE 




(26^) 

Integration 




(lyu 

Assimilation 


FuU-tSine dean or dirocior 


Dean or dir. of a college structure 


Informal to formal statement 
of objectives 


Formal statement of objectives 


No- Yes 


Yes 




No 


No 




Before 1929 


Before 1929 


Some recognition In policy 


Explicit recognition of adult 


slaiements 


education function 


$500,000 to $1,000,000 ; 


Over $1,000,000 


Standard to better than standard 
flexibility 


Better 


than standard flexibility 


Equa 1 


Equal 




Equality 


Equality or missiorury zeal 


All deans support 


All deans supp:irt 


Joint appointment or diversified 
faculty 


Full-time or disersified faculty 


Faculty advisory committee 


l-aculty advisory committee 


appointed by I resident 


app.ijntcd by President 


Separate advisory committee 
or diversified supprTt 


Diversified support 


Education 


Education or Liberal Arts 


Master’s or Doctorate 


Doctorate 


I'niversity administration or 
outside university 


Diverse origins 


8-15 years 


0-15 years 


Social worker 


fVxial worker cr civil service 




admin' 




Cosm'ip^Iilan 


C 0 s m ‘ 


EkIC oht>,,cr^ 


229 


APR Ji 9 13/1 
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